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LIBERTY! SWEET LIBERTY ! 








BY MAY B. BURNETT. 





“ O LITTLE bird, you must sing to-day 
A softer and a sadder lay; 
Not quite has sorrow passed away.” 
But the bird sang, bold and free: 
* O Liberty ! Sweet Liberty!” 


“In many a home, from shore to shore, 
There linger yet around the door 
Echoes of steps that come no more.” 

But the bird sang, bold and free: 
“ O Liberty ! Sweet Liberty!” 


“ And yet there hangs o’er many a life 
The bitter shadow of the strife ; 
The sad, slain love, the widowed wife.” 
But yet the bird sang, bold and free : 
“ O Liberty! Sweet Liberty!" 


“Oh! is there aught so good and fair 
That for its sake ’twere well to dare 
Death and all ills that men may bear?” 

And the bird sang, bold and free: 
ey “Yes, Liberty | Sweet Liberty!” 


“ Then what for them remains?’ I said, 
“ When they are laid among the dead, 
With rue and roses overhead ?”’ 
Then from some far bight above 


Came an answer: “* Peace and Love.” 
New Yore Crrr. 





RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 
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BY BISHOP F. D. HUNTINGTON, D.D. 


BeneatH the surface of society, trade, 
politics, and education, and, to a great 
extent, independent of all modern religious 
combinations, a great movement has been 
going on within the last two generations of 
momentous interest to reflective and studi- 
ous minds. It is really a continuation of the 
ancient struggle between the world of spirit 
and the world of matter. The conflicts of 
Platonist and Aristotelian, Oriental and 
Roman, Realist and Nominalist, Mystic and 
Experimentalist are only side issues in this 
long contention. The immediate descend- 
ants of the Massachusetts colonists and 
Harvard College were not much concerned 
about this immense problem. They were 
planting and building—planting practical 
institutions and building a free common- 
wealth. In religion they were, for the 
most part, satisfied witha Genevan doctrine 
and discipline. This is not the place for 
us to say what, in our judgment, they had 
forgotten or forsaken, to their own loss or 
that of their children. We speak now of a 
spiritual philosophy, not of an ecclesiasti- 
cal economy. 

Till about the time of Emerson’s gradua- 
tion, the College at Cambridge followed, 
as its masters in psychology and ethics, 
Locke and Priestley and Paley, rather than 
Cudworth-and More and their Continental 
companions. The systems of expediency, 
empiricism, and common sense, so-called, 
ruled without much question. There were 
always exceptions, and even those who held 
to those systems failed to see by whateasy 
steps their disciples might be led into sheer 
materialism aud the worship of the senses. 
So far as that danger was avoided it was 
largely by an escape from philosophic 
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thought into the regions of an intense dog- 
matical or emotional evangelical piety. 
More than any other one man, Mr. Emerson, 
in his thinking, writing, and lecturing, faced 
this down ward, sensuous tendency, exposed 
its hollowness and barrenness, and resisted 
it. Asserting the value of man’s moral and 
spiritual intuitions, drawing largely upon 
Kant’s “‘ Critique,” looking steadily into his 
own clear soul, and by no means dis- 
inheriting himself of the ancestral devo- 
tion which had burned in the hearts of 
eight generations of godly ministers in 
his own family; he reported what he saw 
and spoke what he believed. To the end 
of his earthly days he delivered unceasing- 
ly and eloquently his message of anti-ma- 
terislism. Through all his utterances, on 
all platforms, as the speaker at numberless 
anniversaries and celebrations there runs 
this fine vein of serene spirituality. It re- 
quired no special courage. Nobody dis- 
puted or hindered him. His fidelity to his 
convictions cost him few ‘sacrifices, Of 
course, there were those who suspected or 
feared him,on grounds which we shall 
presently notice; but, on the whole, his 
path was open, he was greeted with words 
of cheer, and his journey was prosperous. 
His audience was always made-up from the 
brightest and best class of listeners. Aspir- 
ing young men from seats of learning and 
the scholarly professions were constantly 
resorting to his house, and he was always 
awake to the stirring of any intellectual 
life in persons or communities. His fame 
reached out more and more on both sides! 
of the sea. His classical features f 
fine keeping with the high tone of his dis-. 
course, and his epigrammatic, paradoxteal, 
illogical style, with flashes and fragments 
of truth tossed out with careless lavishness, 
had the effect of a perpetual surprise, a 
propounding and answering of riddles. 
His home was bappy. If he was not in 
the strict sense popular, his audience was 
sufficient to give him the means of com- 
fortable living. 


These were the fair and honorable 
aspects of his literary life through half 
a century. What now were the prin- 
cipal limitations? Indiscriminate eulogy 
is here out of place. It certainly would 
be out of keeping with -his own im- 
partial, unprejudiced, unexaggerating 
mind. An intellectual nature, s0 royally en- 
dowed as hia, could well afford to be 
weighed in the seales of truth. It is well 
understood that not a blemish was ever 
supposed to disfigure the beauty of his 
moral life; that he was free from the 
jealousies, meannestes, and petty compe- 
titions of authors; that he was kind to the 
poor, just to those from whom he differed, 
patient toward his critics, almost passion- 
less in his purity, and temperate in all 
things. Considering the coolness of his 
natural temperament, the reserve of 
manners by which he half removed himself 
from those to whom he spoke, and the fact 
that he lacked all that sympathetic or mag- 
netic power which belongs to those who 
give an impression of baving suffered, it is 
remarkable how many about. him regarded 
him not only with eonfidence and admira- 
tion, but with affection. It was so not 
only with his village ‘neighbors, but with 
persons of all classes whom he met casual- 
ly and infrequently, though he rarely in- 
spired personal enthusiasm and was with- 
out those qualities which make men leaders 
of their fellows. All this being gratefully 
granted, it must, in judicial fairness, be 
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said that there was nothing in Mr. Emer- 
son’s everyday character to distinguish him 
above a thousand unnoticed Christians in 
every Christiancommunity. Not a few,of 
his virtues were those of a Greek Stoic. As 
his ethical teaching was cosmopolitan and 
ethnic and not avowedly due to Christian- 
ity, so his temper and conduct were 
molded upon principles belonging to uni- 
versal morality, and not distinctively to the 
Gospel or Kingdom of Christ. It seems to 
usa grievous defect in the generosity of 
his spirit that he did not with emphasis 
acknowledge his own indebtedness and that 
of the world to the supreme and sole moral 
perfection of Jesus, Son of God and Son of 
Man. 

A grave fault in Mr, Emerson’s moral 
teachings was found in his superficial 
theory of sin. Ashe appeared before the 
world, vice of all sorts was alien to bis na- 
ture. Perhaps it was for that very reason 
that he had an inadequate conception of its 
wickedness. His optimism ran to that ex- 
tent that it would not be difficult to collect 
from his writings a formidable array of 
passages which look very much as if he re- 
garded transgressions of the moral law as 
small matters, accidents of an unfortunate 
constitution, inconvenient idiosyncrasies, 
or awkward though necessary stages in the 
onward progress of the race. Some sen- 
tences of that sort might be quoted which 
would shock the conscience of an upright 
and chaste heathen, It is not imagined 
that they were meant to bear any such con- 
straction; but they are very dangerous com- 





“about promiscuously in the open magazine 
-of youthfal appetites or among all sorts of 
temptations. Very likely this loose con- 
ception of moral opposites was one of the 
bad fraits of Mr. Emerson’s weak hold, at 
least, through a large part of his public 
career, of the truth of the Personality of 
God. Unless we see, what the Bible shows 
us, the willfully sinning soul in direct and 
rebellious hostility to a Personal God its 
Father, from which it is rescued only 
through the grace of a Personal Saviour, 
we shall have a feeble appreciation either 
of iniquity itself or of its penalties. 
Whether the Pantheism so commonly 
charged upon Mr. Emerson sometimes 
lurked in his mind or not, he evidently en- 
tertained at intervals a theory of a univers- 
al Soul, which, though far from Material- 
ism, was equally far from the Christian 
Theism of the Bible. 

Toa degree, Mr. Emerson’s aberrations in 
religious thought were due to his inaptitude 
for thinking consecutively and logically on 
any abstract subject. Seers are not ex- 
pected to be reasoners, and very commonly 
are not capable of being such. This par- 
ticular Seer’s mental activities were notin 
a process or chain, but in leaps and sepa- 
rate strokes. It bas been observed that the 
order of his sentences is immaterial. The 
signs of this incapacity run all through 
what be did and wrote. He flouted con- 
sistency as mental servility, refusing to give 
any account of his self-contradictions. It 
was forces, facts, and men that interested 
him; not organizations. Everywhere 
acknowledged asa peer among scholars, he 
was not learned in any science, language, 
period of history, or department of letters. 
The scientific: method was alien to his 
habits. His genius had no sympathy with 
the historic#pirit. Statesmanship, institu- 





serra rm philosophy: were objects 
of poetic observation to him and formed 








bbustiiles for a severe moralist to throw. 
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the subject-matter of witty aphorisms; but | 
it would be absurd to class him under the 
name of any system-builder and his quota- 
tions were chiefly from poets, proverbialists, 
conversations, and biographies. We donot 
recollect anything like an argument in 
all his volumes, Nothing could be more 
natural than that he should fail to connect 
himself with any kind of institutional use- 
fulness, or to appreciate the majestic sweep 
of organic power, or a historic and succes- 
sive life in the corporate constitution of the 
Church. The individualism of democratic 
societies found in him a very persuasive 
and celebrated mouthpiece. He might be 
caught now and then at a popular meeting; 
but he stuck to no platform, signed no 
articles, swore to no compact, joined no 
church. He was never weary of the 
assertion of his independent personality; 
and, if there was any affectation in 
his style, it arose from his persistent de- 
termination to be unlike anybody else. 
Whoever thus isolates and distinguishes 
himself may, by the virtue of genius, be- 
come famous; he may asatimulate, arouse, 
dazzle, or expand innumerable minds, es- 
pecially the minds of the young, as Mr. 
Emerson did; but to those grand forms 
and consolidated agencies of thought and 
life which accumulate and transmit the 
treasures of ages he can make only an in- 
significant contribution. How, then, did 
this original man’s influence stand related 
to what the worid has for several cepturies 
agreed to call Christianity? If that word 
means «4 voluntary aggregation of people 


‘agreed in promoting love to God and love 


to man, he, undoubtedly, belonged to the 
company and wasa great voice in its be- 
half. If it means a visible society, drawing 
all its vitality from the person of Jesus 
Christ, adored as the only Son of God and 
Saviour of mankind, forever rooted and 
centered in Him, a Spiritual Kingdom, hav- 
ing a constitution, laws, and officers of ad- 
ministration, held together by definable 
principles or a creed, then the case ap- 
pears to be otherwise. It is rather childish 
for any set of men to cry or scold because 
their favorite is refused a title which signi- 
fies a believing discipleship and loyal 
obedience toward a Personage avowing 
himself to be in a special sense the 
Son of God and Redeemer of Men; 
but who, by that favorite, is -supposed 
to have been ignorant of his own nature 
and position and to have put forth pre- 
posterous, if not blasphemous claims to 
homage. It is easy enough to make the 
term Christianity synonymous with general 
goodness, and then to affirm that every 
good man is a Christinn believer, and 
to whimper or groan if everybody 
does vot assent to this confusion 
of ideas and abuse of Ianguage. It 
will be quite safe for Mr. Emerson's 
admirers, and we rank ourselves among 
them, to challenge in his behalf what he 
challenged for himself, applying to him 
such terms of distinction as he clearly 
most valued. His ponderous blows at the 
hollow fabrics of expediency, utilitariavism, 
and materialism would have fallen with far 
greater weight if his spirituality had been 
that of St. John the divine or if his doc- 
trine of the two worlds had been that of 
evangelists and apostles. His sharp thrusts 
at vulgar wealth and a corrupt civilization 


would hayetold. with double effect if his 


heme had been the revealed 
. of the New Testament. 
His ingenious and fine-drawn treatise on 
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the ‘‘ Over-Soul” would have brought ten- 
fold more consolation to desolate hearts, 
solace to mourners, joy to the disappointed 
and forsaken, strength to the tempted, and 
peace to ‘‘ those whose consciences by sin 
are accused”; in short, it would have been 
more like glad tidings to souls bewildered 
and lost if he had spoken out clearly and 
with holy confidence the name of the God 
avd Father of Jesus Christ our Lord. 

We have desired without presumption to 
submit these imperfect and unworthy 
notices of a luminous mind, with a grateful 
confession of intellectual obligations which 
cannot be repaid. 

Srnacuss, N. Y. 


THE MAN OF DESTINY. 


BY MRS. SUSAN E. WALLACE. 





I HAVE seen the chapels, mosques, and 
temples of the farthest East, the red min- 
arets of Cairo and the vari-colored shades of 
the Albumbra; but nothing has ever 
touched me like the tomb of Napoleon, in 
Paris, It isa perfect harmony, charming 
the eye as exquisite music holds the ear. 
**The place of his rest is glorious,” I said, 
as I entered the marble church of the Hotel 
des Invalides, shaped like the dome of our 
own Capitol. The stillness and coolness of 
the great chamber after the glare of the 
white, hot streets was solemn and soothing 
to the tired sense. The tombs of the faitb- 
ful Duroc and Bertrand passed, then we 
bent over the marble balustrade and looked 
down in the spacious circular crypt, with its 


awful sarcophagus of black marble, which 
contains the lead and cedar coffins of St. 
Helena. It boldsall that is left of the Man 


o! Destiny. Arush of feeling came over 
mc,asa strong wave bears you off your 
fect, and tears started lo my eyes with the 
mere sense of the beautiful. The twelve 
lamps, of Pompeiian bronze, lighted the 
space and gilded chapel above. The tessel- 
lated pavement was acrown of laurel, set 
with stripes; rays, forming a star, breaking 
fromthe wresth which surrounds the monu 
ment. In that costly pavement read the 
enchanted names: Rivoli, the Pyramids, 
Marengo, Austerlitz, Jena, Friedland, Wag- 
rain, Moscowa, They stir the blood, like 
notes of the bugle calling to battle. The 
flags from those fields are there, drooping 
shreds and tatters of the splendid banners 
that flew but to victory; a pathetic history. 
Descend the steps and mark a slab of black 
marble above the stately brass gate which 
closes the dark peristyle. On it are en- 


graved thése words, from the Emperor's 
wills 
“ I desire that my ashes may reat 
on the banks of the Seine, 
Among that French nation I loved so well.” 


On each side the gate isa colossal brass 


statue. One holds the globe, the other the 
imperial scepter. They seem to guard the 
sleep of the greatest modern captain and 
hold his fame in silent and eternal keeping. 
In the sword-room, reached by a gate of 


gilt bronze, are sixty standards, the records 
of triumphant flelds, the golden crown 
given by the town of Cherbourg, the 
badges and sword of Austerlitz. They ap- 
peal to Frenchmen yet with undiminished 
force and even to the stranget. 

What a strange doom that of all that 
figh'ing family only one, a remote descend- 
ant, should die in battle. Poor little Louis! 
Unhappy Eugenie! It was hardly a battle 
either; a skirmish with savages io a bar- 
barian province, where the gentle boy 
thought to win his spurs, aud with them, 
perhaps, the hand of an English princess. 
What atender souvenir was his will, and, 
oh! what towering hopes were laid away 
io his untimely grave. 

The harbor of Ajaccio is a curve, grace- 
ful asa bent bow. First it was but mist, 
vapor; then the quay; then blue bills back 
of the town, which lies close to the water's 
Built of white stone and glistening 
like snow in the poonday sun, it had the 
air of neatness and thrift characteristic of 
nearly all French towns, refreshing the 
mind and imagivation of the housekeeper. 
One reason is, stone houses do not show 
ave like the pine boxes we live in, and last 
fifty yearsas wellasone. We stopped an 
hour. The gentlemen bought cigars, and 
the iadies bought apricots of the natives, 
and olive-cheeked boys came aboard and 
sang plaintive letle airs to words we could 
wot understand, except ‘‘ Savoy) Savoy,” 


edge, 
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keeping time with a poor old rack-o’-bones 
guitar. They looked like pictures of im 
provisatores and had a most poetic appear- 
ance, in spite of dirt. I could not help 
noticing that each one wore a seal-ring. 


Yes, that was Ajaccio, and I had lived to 
see with my own eyes the halcyon waves 
breaking on the screne shore. If the boy 
be, indeed, father of the man, the young 
Bonaparte must have dreartied, Tike Joseph, 
among his brethren, in the field of Shech- 
em, that their sheaves bowed obedi- 
ence to his, that their stars paled before his 
own. On this playground he must have 
known himself superior to his narrow 
island home and kindred; but could not 
have thought himself a center, round 
which they should cluster, an emperor 
making kings at a word and distributing 
crowns like ribbons and badges. 

The fourth person in our party is the 
Antiquary, who has lately written an ex- 
haustive work (tothe reader) on the Pre- 
historic Man. He wore green goggles at 
sea, to guard bis eyes, which are always red; 
at their corners the blackest bird that flies 
has set his footprints, and digging Greek 
roots is not calculated to clear them of 
wrinkle or color. He stood with us on 
deck, watching the grouping in the pretty 
town. ‘‘Now,” be said, with the air ofa 
man firing a bomb, ‘‘ we are near the land 
of one of the most depraved men that ever 
breathed the breath of life.” 

The missile struck as he had foreseen. 

‘‘ He was a hero and I glory in him,” re- 
torted Thalia, with the freshness of unworn 
enthusiasm. 

*““You glory in one who would never 
glory in you or any daughter of Eve,” 
said Antiquary, severely and aggressively. 
‘* Women were merely a means of popula- 
tion to him; and when he used to ask, 
apropos of nothing, ‘Madame, how many 
sous have you?’ he was only thinking how 
many conscripts she could furnish for bis 
thinning ranks. With all his genius, he 
never was a gentleman. Men were knives 
to him, women the forks, and with them 
he carved the world up.” 

‘*How savage you are,” said Thalia, 
tartly. ‘“‘ You know they always loved 
him.” 

‘Yes, he was magnetic; he drew them by 
some unknown attraction—a secret power 
of great men. It was partly his appear. 
ance. Like Alcibiades, he was beautiful at 
every age. The French portraits of him, 
from Italy to Moscow, are perfect pictures, 
and the bust made durtng the campaign in 
Egypt, the property of the late Mrs. Susan 
Bovaparte, of Baltimore, is the most ex 
quisite thing I ever saw inv marble. It 
might well stand for an ideal head of 
Poetry, Apollo, Morning, and is entirely 
without the heaviness of the later por- 
traits. Even the dying figure, by Néle, is 
more beautiful in death than any other in 
perfect health.” 

**How about Josephine ?” asked Thalia, 
with a slight sneer on her pretty lips. 

*‘Ob! she was a soft, cat-like Creole, 
pliant as oil, who knew how to yield grace- 
fully where she could not control. The 
woman twice married, who would have 
been twice divorced but for the death of 
Beauharnais, is not such as you love,” and 
he bowed his antiquated bow. 

**She loved him to the last.” 

‘Yes, selfishness never fails to find its 
worshipers—in Dickens, for instance. The 
Bonapartes were absorbents. The world 
was created for them and they divided it 
among themselves.” 

The Antiquary is an elderly, not to say 
old bachelor, usually mild and softly 
spoken, now a little warmed over bis sub- 
ject. He took off the goggles, breathed on 
them, and polished them by rubbing with a 
scrap of chamois, kept for the purpose in 
his watch-pocket. 

‘Napoleon should have died at Water- 
loo,” he continued. ‘‘ You know he prac- 
ticed pose and drapery under Talma, and, 
with his sharp eye for dramatic effect, 
should have seen the grand theatric stroke 
in leading the Old Guard in a dying charge; 
but no. He poetically writes: Since it is not 
permitted me to die in the field, etc. Had 
he dashed into the thick of the fight that 
last day, I do Believe Fate would have 
accepted his death. What a glamor and 
daze there was inthe name of Napoleou 
forty years ago. Happily it is being blewn 





away. Humbug! humbug! The French are 
always after striking effects.” 

“‘And lovely ones they make,” aid 
Thalia, warmly. 

“You rementber,” said the scoffer, with- 
out beeding the interruption, ‘*Danton’s 
dying words to Samson, the headsmap: 
‘Thou wilt show my head to the people. It 
is worth showing.’ And Mirabeau, rousing 
from the dullness of death, at the sound of 
cannon: ‘What, have we the Achilles’s 
funeral alréady?’ modestly alluding to self. 
Those Revolutionists always managed to 
appear near the footlights at the front of 
the stage, and strike a fine attitude as the 
curtain fell to slow music. How much 
claptrap there is in Paris—France, to be 
sure, to be sure.” 

Thalia turned away, and took up her 
Ollendorf, applying herself to the study of 
that ridiculous guide, philosopber, and 
friend of youth who teaches language in 
wise questions and answers: ‘‘ Does the 
good Russian wish to buy the fine looking- 
glass of the tailor'’s boy; or thatof the 
sailors with the silver candlestick and pretty 
umbrellas?” etc., etc., etc. 

I heard the steady buzz, buzz; but knew 
it would not last long, for Thalia hates 
study. This was only a pretense. She was 
vexed and a blood-spot glowed in each 
cheek—‘“‘ a rose in the snow.” Presently 
she laid down the book, and, looking over 
the guard into the bright, transparent water, 
she asked: ‘‘ What do you suppose would 
have happened had Bonaparte conquered 
the Continent, as he hoped to do ?” 

**He would have made Rome the center, 
the poor little Duke of Reichstadt his king 
and successor, and would bave lorded it 
like the latter-day emperors of Rome. 
Possibly, to amuse the people, he might 
have ordered the old soldiers to be given 
to the lions of the circus, as they used to be 
thrown away, because fighting-men worn 
out are useless and after exhausting wars 
meat isdear. He was none too good for 
that. Men were, in his estimate, only 
cannon-balls—useful implements of war.” 

‘There must bave been good iv him,” 
said Thalia, excitedly. ‘‘ We never hada 

eneral whose six brigadiers would follow 
iim to exile in an island where no one, 
foreign or native, was ever known to live 
sixty years.” And here she took a scrap 
from the guide-book and read: *‘All wept, 
but particularly Savary and a Polish officer, 
who had been exalted from the ranks by 
Bonaparte. He clung to his master’s kvees; 
wrote a letter to Lord Keith entreating per- 
mission to accompany him, even ia the most 
menial capacity: 


** All I ask is to divide 
Every peril he must brave, 
Sharing, by the hero's side, 
His fall, his exile, and his grave.’” 


* Good, if true,” said Anutiquary, dryly. 
**It sounds mightily like French clap-trap,” 

** You are incorrigible, and I close this 
talk with ap appeal to the silent woman.” 

“This is not my funeral, Thalia, and I 
save my tears for fresher graves.” 

Antiquary walked to the prow, to watch 
the dolphins play, and Thalia picked up her 
Afghan stripe again. She is a true golden 
blonde. You do not see four such heads ina 
lifetime. But little past her first youth, 
not over twenty-eight; the gold of her hair 
still untarnished; her eyes blue as wild 
violets, without a dash of gray or brown; 
clear pink and white skin; little teeth, 
white as milk, in a dimpled baby mouth— 
such is my Thalia; the widow of a rich, 
but honest commission merchant of 
Chicago, lovely in her mourning draperies 
asshe never had been in her day of blue 
ribbons, and not unlike the portrait of 
Lady Hamilton, beloved of Nelson, which 
hangs in the National Gallery, London; 
a woman feminine in every fiber, body 
and soul, who had kept her pure, childish 
beliefs, her cradle faith in men and God to 
mature years; one to be adored because 
she herself was a worshiper, and the most 
loveable person I have known, taking her 
for all in all. 

She had her tempers, however, as you 
will discover when you ‘‘ get acquainted,” 
as we journey on. “‘ Willy always believed 
in Napoleon,” she said, softly, as to herself. 

And who was Willy? Her husband of 
seven months—killed, crushed under a 
grain elevator. In life, she had called him 
«« Wiil,” but a new tenderness came to her 

wolce when that mangled corpse came 
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‘home and she laid the pathetic clay in the 


dust toward which it was dfawn by such 
mysterious kinship. 

Reclining in her easy chair, the Hght, 
fluffy bair against the black shaw), Thalia 
Was very fair to see, and I watched the blue 
eyes gtow dreamy and moist while she was 
busy with memory. They wete with her 
heart, and that wasfaraway. Willy Ben- 
son's outer life was an everyday’ story. 
Em piiatically a working-man, his subordin- 
“ates called binva little hard, but the home 
side of bis heart was warm as June. 
Whatever business troubles he had he bore 
alone. Theheat and dust of the warehouse 
were not forher; the rain must not dampen 
her feet nor the winds of Heaven visit her 
too roughly. His calm, earnest way of lov- 
ing had won her whole soul; but not at 
first sight, for she was another Portia: 


“ her sunny locks 
Hang on her temples like a golden fleece, 
And many Jasons come fn quest of her.” 


She loved him with the love which comes 
but once in a lifetime, and her seven 
months of marriage were the seven golden 
sheaves in the vision of the patriarch, the 
seven shining lamps iv the most holy place. 

Oh! blessed, transfiguring light, which 
falls like the light which fell but once on 
Tabor! Be their earthly lives what they 
may, when the beloved pass beyond the 
vale, every earthly fault is dropped with 
the outworn earthly gurment. From out 
the sbining cloud their far-reaching voices 
come back, like the voices of those who 
have learned of the angels. 

UNITED STATES LEGATION, CONST/ NTINOPLE. 








DR.CHANNING'S VIEWS ON CHRIST. 


BY PHILIP 8CHAFF, D.D. 





Dr. CHANNING’s views on the persov of 
our Lord are disputed. Itis generally ad- 
mitted that he believed in the sinless per- 
fection of his character and had a venera- 
tion for him bordering on actual worship. 
His sermon on the ‘‘Character of Christ” 
(in the fourth vol. of bis works) is one of 
the finest tributes paid to the Purest of the 
pure and the Holiest of the holy. His own 
pure and lovely character was a reflection 
of the example of Jesus. It was the neglect 
of the old orthodoxy to look at the human 
side and sympathies of Christ which pro- 
voked and justified the Unitarian reaction. 

But there is a difference of opinion among 
Unitarians themselves whether Dr. Chau 
ving wasan Arian—i.¢., a believer in the pre- 
existence and a sort of semi-divinity of 
Christ—or a pure humanitarian, who, in 
denying the pré-existence, denies also the 
incarnation, although he may, with the old 
Socinians, leave room for an elevation of 
Christ to divine honors in reward for his 
merit. In his former years he, undoubtedly, 
believed in the pre-existence, and said so ex- 
pressly in a letter to William Burns, dated 
March 81st, 1832 (ten years before his death), 
and, hence, his nephew and biographer calls 
him an Arian (“‘ Memoir,” Vol. II, 93; comp. 
p. 416). But, as he was not a metaphysi- 
clan, be attributed little or no value to 
speculations on the precise rank of Christ 
in the scale of being. With this serious 
defect Channing continued to the last to 
cherish the profoundest reverence for 
Christ and te be a firm believer in the 
historical character of the Gospels, includ- 
ing all the miracles. This is evident from 
the following extracts from his last letters, 
written in part against Strauss and Theo- 
dore Parker. They are equally applicable 
to the present stage of the covtroversy. 

“‘Boston, Nov. 8th, 1840. 

ine “The Gospels sre to me their 
own evidence. They are simple records 
of a being who could not have been in- 
vented, and the miraculous and more 
common parts of his life so hang together, 
are so permeated by the same spirit, are 
so plainly outgoings of one and the same 
man that I see not how we can admit one 
without the other. I have no difficulty in 
receiving the miracles, for they belong to 
the man, they are in harmony with a char- 
acter which stands so separate from our 
common humanity they form a beautiful 
whole. That there are difficulties 1 feel, 
and I am In the habit of letting them pass; 
and, in so doing, my idea of Christianity is 
not at all touched or obscured. There is 
an amount of evidence which satisfies me 
that the solution of the difficulty will come 
sooner or later” (‘*‘ Mem.,” II, 436). 

Newport, July 6th, 1841 (from a letter to 
Miss E. P. Peabody). - 





. » « “The more I know of Jesus the 
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less I can him, and this place which 
he fills in my heart, the quickening office 
which his character performs is to me no 
mean proof of his reality and his super- 
human greatness, 

“Iv regard to miracles I never had the 
least difficulty. The grand miracle, as often 
has been said, is the perfect, divine character 
of Christ, and to such a being a miraculous 
mode of manifestation seems natural. It 
is by no figure of speech that I call Christ 
miraculous. He was more separate from 
other men than his acts from other acts. 
He was the sinless, spotless Son of God, 
distinguisbed from all men by that infinite 
peculiarity, freedom from moral evil. He 
was the perfect image of God, the perfection 
of the spiritual nature. Is it not plain that 
such a being must have been formed under 
discipline and influences distinet from those 
of all other men? that he cannot be ex- 
plained by the laws under which we live? 
that he is thus a moral miracle, though not 
such as implies any compulsory influence? 
To such a being the miracles of Christ’s his- 
tory wonderfully agree. The outward and 
the inward correspond in God’s system. 
God reveals himself to us by outward ma- 
teria] types. So His Son is revealed. 
What beautiful types of Christ’s moral 
healing, quickening, power we have in the 
miraculous parts of his history! I feel, as 
lread them, that the conception of such a 
character as Christ and the unfolding of 
itin such harmonious acts or operations 
transcended human power, especially in 
that low moral age, and that nothing but 
the truth of the history, nothing but the 
actual manifestation of such a being in 
such forms can explain or account for the 
Gospel narratives” (‘‘Mem.,” II, 442). 

“‘I will only add that to us the great 
evidence of the miracles is found in the re- 
ligion itself, and in Christ’s character, 
neither of which can be understood with- 
out them and with which they bave vital 
connections. Without the divine excel- 
lence of Christ, the testimony of the 
miracles would not satisfy us. This is the 

rand foundation and object of faith. 

till, the miracles do not cease to be im- 
portunt, for they are among the bright 
manifestations of his character. Their 
harmony with it is a proof of its existence, 

and, above all, there are vast multitudes 
who, with some moral appreciation of 

Christ, are yet so imperfect, so earthly, 

that these outward manifestations of His 
greatness and of his convection with God, 
have real value as helps to faith ” (‘‘Mem.,” 
Il, 444). 

‘There isa wonderful combination of 
affecting circumstances in the history of 
Jesus Christ. This original glory, which 
he had with the Father before the world 
was; his humiliation in taking on bim bu- 
man nature; his unbounded attachment to 
mankind; the sustained labor of bis life; 
the patience of his sufferings; his uncon- 
querable Jove amidst ingratitude and out- 
rage; his blood shed for us, and his sub- 
lime triumphs over death—these are ele- 
ments which combine to form the loveliest 
and most exalted character toward which 
human thought was ever turned. History 
and society offer us individuals marke: by 
ligh virtues, and the happiness of con- 
versing wiih and loving them is among our 
most exquisite enjoyments; but Jesus 
leaves behind him, at an immeasurable dis- 
tance, the great and good of this world, 
whether we regard the vastness of bis pur- 
poses orthe disinterestedness and fervor of 
his benevolence. I! is a great excellence 
of the Gospel that it reveals to us such a 
character as Jesus. Its blessings are 
hightened by flowing to us through a 
friend and deliverer so suited to awake 
our best sensibilities. The Christian finds 
in Jesus Christ a source of perpetual de- 
light. No history interests him like the 
Gospel. His heart often burns as he reads 
the labors and sufferings and virtues of his 
Lord. How often does his mind turn with 
mixture of tenderness and admiration to 
his cross, and with what delight does he 
welcome him, risen from the dead! He 
thinks of Heaven with a new interest, as 
the place where he shall meet his friend 
and express to him his thankfulness” 
(‘“‘ Mem.,” IT, 52). 

Nrw Yorx Crry. 





A METHODIST EPISCOPAL ANNUAL 
CONFERENCE. 


BY THE REV. R. W. WHEATLEY. 


An Annual Conference of Ministers of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church is a very com- 
mon affair. .About a hundred of them are 
held io different places inevery year. The 
number of ministers included in such Con- 
ference varies from a dozen to three hun- 
dred, according to cireumstances. When 
the number becomes too large, the Confer- 
ence divides into two bodies, which there- 
after hold their sessions separately. All 
the members of the Conference and all the 
probationers and candidates for member- 
ship are required to bein attendance, Only 
valid excuses for absence are accepted, 
During the sessions, which last from three 
to eight days, the Conference, and also 
ficial visitors thereto, is entertained by 
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Methodist and other families connected 
with evangelical denominations. On the 
day prior to the commencement of the 
Conference (the New York, for example) 
the town or city is pretty well sprinkled 
with gentlemen of clerical aspect, each of 
whom is the bearer of valise or satchel, and 
who exchanges numberless hearty saluta- 
tious with his confréres, as he meets them. 

When the Conference assembles, the pre- 
siding bishop gives out Charles Wesley's 
familiar conferential hymn: 


“ And are we yet alive, 
And see each other's face ? 
Glory and praise to Jesus give, 
For his redeeming grace. 
Preserved by power divine 
To fah salvation here, 
Again in Jesus's praise we join, 
And in His sight appear.” 


Then follow the reading of the Scriptures 
and prayer. Evangelical fervor vents itself 
in loud responses to praise and supplica- 
tion. Living piety is naturally liturgical. 
Thus prepared for business, a secretary, 
who chooses his own assistants, is elected 
and the roll of members is called. Serious- 
ness appears in every face as names are 
called whose owners are now silent, ‘‘ dead 
on the field of battle.” Next comes the ap- 
pointment of standing and specia) com 
mititees. The first deal with conferential 
and denominational matters, and are com- 
posed of ministers, nominated by a com- 
mittee appointed for that purpose. Special 
committees on occasional subjects of interest 
are appointed by the bishop or nominated 
and elected iv open conference. 

The committees appointed, the Confer- 
ence next proceeds to the examination of 
each preacher’s character, beginning with 
the supernumeraries. These are preachers 
who, because of impaired health, are tem- 
porarily unable to perform effective duty. 
After the supernumeraries come the super- 
annuates, men whose power of effective 
work is permanently exhausted. Not un- 
frequently one or more of these old heroes 
addresses the Conference, and speaks of his 
own spiritual experiences and also of his 
earnest desire that his youvger brethren 
may outdo their predecessors in holy use- 
fulness. The relation to the Conference of 
each supernumerary or superannuate is 
determined by majority of votes, as his 
name is called. Next comes the examina- 
tion of effective members, beginning with 
the presiding elder of each district, of 
which there may be from two to twelve 
within the territorial limits of the Confer- 
ence. ‘‘ Anything against Bro. ?” in- 
quires the bishop. ‘Nothing against 
Bro. ” is the reply, asin the case of 
the non-effective members, if no one has 
anything to allege against his ministerial 
character and usefulness. If there be any 
objection, the fact of objection is stated, 
the case referred for examination to a com- 
mittee appointed on the spot, and business 
proceeds until the list is finished. Thus 
every Methodist minister is obliged to pre- 
sent a clean bill of moral health once every 
year. If, in the absence of positive delin- 
quency, a traveling preacher is found to be 
‘*so unacceptable, inefficient, or secular as 
to be no longer useful in his work,” the 
Conference may request him to locate—i. ¢., 
to retire from the traveling ministry and 
take his place in the ranks of the local 
preachers. If be refuse to doso and fail 
to present satisfactory evidence of amend- 
ment, the Conference may locate bim, with- 
out his consent, at its next session. Theloca- 
tion of the Rev. Seneca Howland, at the 
last session of the New York East Confer- 
ence, is an illustration of the occasional use 
of this power.. The unacceptable brother 
does not, in most instances, wait for this 
compulsory.retirement, but accepts the in- 
evitable and falls back into secular pursuits, 
Locations are also asked by preachers who 
are dissatisfied with itinerant arrangements 
and who wish to enter other fields of labor. 
Thus the Rev. Dr. J. P. Newman requested 
and received a location, without a word of 
comment from his brethren, at the last 
session of the New York Conference, in 
order that he might assume the pastorate of 
the Congregational Church of the Disciples 
in New York. 

Each presiding elder gives a brief sum- 
mary of the year’s successes on his own 
district and of the general eondition of 
the work. Thus, Dr. Terry stated that the 
aggregate amount of i on the 
eharch edifices in the New. York district is 
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$277,000, of which $217,000 encumber the 
churches in that part of the city embraced 
in the district. The aggregate value of the 
property is more than $2,000,000. Debts 
have been paid, new churches built, and 
new missions established. Among the lat- 
ter is that to the Chinese. The missionary 
is represented as a very laborious man, 
who hunts up his congregation and takes 
them by detachments to the church. Some- 
times the first captured escape while he is 
making another haul. His congregations 
number from six to forty. The missionary 
goes out into the highways and hedges 
and ‘‘compels them to comein.” ‘‘ Who 
hath despised the day of small things?” 
The success of Miss Goodrich’s labors and 
the Chinese members she brought into 
Dr. Crosby’s church show what may and 
will be accomplished. Dr. Terry also asks 
& superannuated relation for Dr. Osbon, 
who retires from the active ministry, after 
an efficient service of fifty-three years. 
The grand old veteran’s address is extreme- 
ly touching. ‘‘ Don’t forget the old man!” 
he asks, in conclusion. No danger of tbat. 
The bishop eulogistically remarks that ‘‘a 
hero has come to the close of a grand bat- 
tle.” Dr. Wiley, too, characterizes him as 
a “‘manly, most positive man; but brother- 
ly.” Dr. Terry then presents the veteran 
with a purse of $510. He has earned it. 
St. Paul’s Church (Fourth Avenue and 22d 
Street) was built under his leadership, and 
now members of that and other churches 
are about to erect another building on Mad- 
ison Avenue, at a cost of about $250,000. 
Another presiding elder waxes enthusiastic 
over the toial abstinence sentiment in his 
district, and speaks of a town that cast 
400 votes against liquor licen:es and only 
one forthem. He and his successors in 
representation tell of many hundred con- 
versions, of churches built and repaired, 
parsonages purchased or beautified, and of 
progress all along the line, The year has 
been toilsome, not devoid of trials; but 
full of blessings and victories. 

Long before the last district bas been 
reached the presiding bishop and his cab- 
inet have had one or more sessions, in order 
to arrange the appointments. This is the 
weighty business of the Conference. The 
Conference itself isan administrative, but 
(except in a very limited sense) not a 
legislative body. The bishop’s “‘ cabinet” 
is exclusively composed of the presiding 
elders, and the presiding elders are 
the appointees of the bishops; so that, 
in this indirect way, the bishops make 
the appoiutments of the preachers. When- 
ever the preachers of a district are unani- 
mous in request for the appointment of a 
certain man as their presiding elder, they 
are most likely to obtain what they wish. 
Where they are not unanimous, or are in- 
different, the bishop assumes the whole 
responsibility of the appointment. The 
presiding elders make fully two-thirds of 
the appointments. The theory of the 
itinerancy is that the churches give up 
their right to choose their own pastors, and 
the pastors give up their right to choose 
their own fields of labor, and delegate 
these rights to the presiding bishop, who 
exercises them to the best of his godly 
judgment. But this theory is not the ex- 
planation of the itinerancy as it is. The 
fact is that the larger and wealthier 
churches engage their own pastors and the 
more prominent and popular pastors choose 
their own fields of labor. The bishop, un- 
less some sufficient reason is presented, 
ratifies these arrangements and “fixes” 
this class of appointments. Another and 
larger class is true to the theory, mainly 
because the churches are too poor to bid 
high for the popular preachers and because 
the preachers are not sufficiently sought 
after to make their own terms with 
the churches. The ablest and most use- 
ful of ministers may and sometimes 
do find themselves without ‘‘calls.” 
In such instances the presiding elders do 
the best they can for both churches and 
preachers. Each of them enters the cab- 
inet with his “‘slate” made up to the best 
of his ability. The bishop calls the name 
of a church, and the presiding elder nom- 
inates anincumbent. Where this has been 
previously arranged, with consent of people 
and pastor, it is easy for the bishop to 
“fix” it. No complaint is made by the 
great majority of churches and pastors that 
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have not effected any provisional contract, 


but it sometimes happens that a preacher is 
difficult of disposal. The places that him- 
self and friends think he ought to have 
don’t want him, and the places that would 
accept him he declines to fill. The result 
is that he must eithet abandon his active 
ministry or submit to the crucifixion of 
pride and ambition. The crucifixion some- 
times falls on the churches, especially when 
in that sensitive abnormal condition that 
knows neither its own needs nor the kind 
of supply it would like to have, In this 
diseased state, they are not always candid 
or honest. One presiding elder said, pri- 
vately, that he knew of two churches 
whose official members had unanimously 
invited the return of their pastors for a third 
year, and yet had unanimously invited him 
to effect the removal of those very pastors 
and the appointment of new ones. Human 
nature among Methodists has ‘‘ much of 
a muchness ” with buman nature in other 
churches. In all it needs sanctification 
and righteousness, through the power of 
Divine Grace. 

The system of ministerial distribution 
among the Methodists is confessedly open 
to many theoretical objections. It could 
not endure for twelve months if it were 
not founded on the convictions and affec- 
tions of the people and sustained by the 
sagacity, wisdom, and self-sacrifice of the 
ministers. It will change when the need 
of change is demonstrated. Methodism is 
a living spirit and changes the form of its 
manifestation in harmony with the neces- 
sities of the times. It believes that Christ 
never instituted any special form of Church 
policy and that any form may claim the 
warrant of divine authority if in and 
through it the great ends of Christianity 
are successfully wrought out. Officials 
may sometimes abuse their power, for they 
are meu; but the abuse is quickly term- 
inated and, sooner or Jater, the abused 
finds ample redress. The itinerant system 
has the seal of God’s approbation. Both 
the stationary and the itinerant system 
seem to be needed in the Church of Cirist 
in this country. The one complements the 
other. With this abiding conviction, these 
Methodist preachers submit to the inev- 
itable hardships of their lot. Asa whole, 
they are a wholesomely ‘‘jolly” (pardon 
the adjective) set of men. 

Ministers drop out of the itinerant into 
the stationary—out of the common into the 
individual—pastorate with remarkable 
facility. The great cities particularly 
abound in ex-Methodist preachers, who are 
doing good work in other denominations. 
Their old church is remarkably prolific of 
preachers and cannot only supply her own 
wants, but minister to the necessities of her 
poorer sisters. 

Candidates for the traveling ministry 
must be recommended by the Quarterly 
Conferences of their respective churches, 
who are acquainted with their ‘“ gifts, 
grace, and usefulness.” Such candidates 
are subjected, in several conferences, to a 
rigid examination, by a committee, on the 
reception of probationers. If their report 
be favorable, the candidate is received asa 
probationer and appointed to a field of 
labor. If he make full proof of his minis- 
try, he is admitted to membership in the 
conference and is ordained deacon at the 
end of two years. Two years more must 
elapse before he isadmitted to elder’s orders, 
upless he be called to the foreign mission 
field, in which case the term may be 
shortened or omitted altogether. During 
the four years between admission as a 
probationer and _ presbyterial ordina- 
tion, the young preacher must  pur- 
sue an extended course of study, 
prescribed by the bishops, under au- 
thority from the General Conference, 
and must pass a yearly examination, satis- 
factory to the members of his Annual Con- 
ference. The address of the bishop to the 
young ministers about to be received into 
full connection is usually as solemn, elo- 
quent, and effective as loving zeal and wide 
experience can make it. Bishop Foster re- 
marked at the New York Conference that 
the success of Methodism had been “ mea- 
sured by exalted states of feeling” A 
different standard is now applied. Order, 
strength, effectiveness, and permanence are 
now desiderated; loyalty to the Church is 
strongly urged. ‘‘ Methodism bas been 
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reproached with clannishness and pride. 
Never was reproach more unjust.” ‘' The 
Methodists do not appreciate themselves.” 
** Methodism was never bigoted. The ex- 
isting unity of the churches has grown out 
of its catholicity and public spirit.” 

The representatives of the different de- 
nominational societies present themselves 
and are heard when routine business is 
least pressing. The genial and versatile 
Dr. Vincent is always a welcome visitor 
and does not dimivish his popularity by 
putting the educational power of the pulpit 
above that of the Sunday-school and by 
insisting that ‘‘ Young America needs rev- 
erence.” Dr. McLean, of the catholic 
American Bible Society, explains its 
constitution, status, and working; de- 
fends it from the accusations of its Con- 
necticut assailants; and secures a unan- 
imous vote of confidence and support. Dr. 
Reed, of the General Missionary Society; 
Mrs. Chandler, of the Woman’s Foreign 
Misslonary Society; Dr. Kidder, of the Ed- 
ucation Society; and Dr. Hartzell, of the 
Freedman’s Aid Society all make their re- 
spective appeals. So does the inimitable 
Chaplain McCabe, whose map of the con 
tinent, covered with red crosses, that indi- 
cate the churches built by his organization, 
make it look as though it hud an ‘‘eruption 
of Methodist mensles.” So said a Presby 
terian friend, whose real feelings were akin 
tothose of ex-Vice-President Wheeler, 
whose check for $1,000 was accompanied 
by a pathetic request to the doughty chap- 
Jain to vacate that region while he (Mr. 
Whecler) had a dollar left. All these sev- 
eral appeals are sure to be productive of 
additional prayers, labors, and dollars. 

Occasionally a representative of the fron- 
tier or Southern work gets the ear of the 
Conference. He knows his business, and, 
after getting the ear of the Conference, he 
soon getsits pocket. The support of worn- 
out preachers, widows, aud orphaned chil- 
dren also claims attention. $12,000, more 
or less, are disbursed to them. Need, alone, 
is the measure of appropriation. He who 
eno help himself obtains no assistance from 
the Conference funds and collections. Thus 
there is more In the Treasury to help those 
who are in want. The Conference owns a 
farm at Rhinebeck, given by Thomas 
Luckley, Esq., who proposes to endow it 
with thesum of $10,000, if the Conference 
will raise $5,000 more. $1,000 are raised 
by the preachers on the spot. Another 
house, for the home of some veteran, will 
be added during the year to the three al- 
rendy on the ground. 

Funds by this time are decidedly low in 
the clerical exchequer; but its owners are 
richer in faith and love for the expenditure. 
The committees bring in their reports, 
Warm debates arise on some subjects. All 
are in earnest, but submissive under de- 
feat, as they are sober in victory. No 
trumpet gives an uncertain sound on any 
great mora! question. Ove committee con- 
gratulates President Arthur on his veto of 
the Chinese Bill; another, the country on 
the anti Mormon legislation; another, on 
the progress of the temperance reform, 

By this time the appointments are all 
fixed. The bishop is ready to turn the 
**grenut iron wheel.” The preachers sit with 
serious and sometimes anxious faces to 
learn where it will put them. The specta- 
tors in the gallery look on with deep in- 
terest. The journal is read and approved. 
The customary episcopal exhortations to 
the appointed and “ disappointed” to accept 
the situation and bravely do the best possi- 
ble to them ensue and the reading of the 
decrees follows. Whatever the emotions of 
the preachers, they are all ready to unite in 
singing another of Charles Wesley’s glori- 
ous lyrics, No. 816 of the Hymnal. 

“and let our bodies part, 
To different climes repair; 


Inseparably joined in heart 
The friends of Jesus are. 


“Oh! let us still proceed 
In Jesus's work below, 
And, follewing our triumphant Head, 
To further conquests go.” 


The benediction pronounced, hands are 
hastily shaken, farewells spoken, satchels 
seized, and strings of ‘‘dominies” radiate 
from the church to every portion of the 
Conference, cager to begin another year’s 
“(work for Jesus.” True, some of their 
former associates have abandoned them for 
the Episcopalian or other communions; 








but what of that? This is a free country 
and Methodism is of the free spirit. The 
Lord be with them. For every one that 
bas fallen out half a dozen zealous recruits 
press in, to filland swell the ranks. Such 
is a Methodist Conference. 

Kartowan, N. Y. 





SPRING AND LOVE. 





BY MISS MARY N. PRESCOTT. 





THE grasses all were lifeless, sere, and dry; 

Barren the boughs, where leaves had lent their 
shade ; 

In every empty nest the snow heaped high 

And water-courses in their flight were stayed ; 

And all the dumb and stricken solitude 

Was like some undiscovered Arctic zone, 

Where no flower grew, where no bird reared 
her brood ; 

When presently, in silvery monotone, 

The frozen streams began to sing their chimes; 

As by some bold and swift enchantment 
wrought, 

Such as we read of, in far fairy climes, 

The fields and trees with green were overshot; 

For Spring bad come. 8o, Love, when you 
are near, 

You change the whole world’s frosty atmo- 
sphere. 

Newsvurrrort, Mass, 





WAS ROGER WILLIAMS IM- 
MERSED? 
BY THE HON. JOHN A. GOODWIN. 


In Tre INDEPENDENT of May 11th, Pro- 
fessor Heman Lincoln, in an article of 
liberal and candid tone, defends the idea 
that immersion was practiced by the New 
England Baptists before its adoption by 
their brethren of England, in 1641, a date 
which he, with great fairness, admits for 
that country. He proceeds to preface his 
conclusions with the following statement: 

‘*But it is certain that Charles Chaun- 
cey, who came to Boston early in 1638, 
brought with him the matured conviction 
that baptism, whether to infants or adults, 
could be rightly administered only by im- 
mersion, This view of immersion pre- 
vented him from becoming joint pastor of 
the Plymouth Church. . It is cer- 
tain, then, that, in 1638, a year before 
Roger Williams’s baptism, the opivion 
prevailed both in Old+ and New Eng- 
land,” ete. 

He, therefore, very naturally infers that 
Mr. Williams was immersed in 1639, on 
joining the Baptists. Now, the word “ then” 
in the last sentence of the above quotation 
shows that the whole theory is based on the 
views which Dr. Chauncey “ brought with 
him,” in 1638. If Professor Lincoln is in 
error as to those views, his theory dissolves 
into thin air. Yet,so far as anything is 
*‘certain” inthe case, Dr. Chauncey did 
not bring with him any such conviction, 
and it is quite certain that he did serve for 
some three years as ‘‘ joint pastor of the 
Plymouth Church.” 

Chauncey, as vicar of Ware, was ma- 
lignantly persecuted by Laud. He was 
forced toa humiliating apology, was ruined 
by fines, subjected to a long imprisonment, 
and was finally forced to fly the country. 
His chief offenses were: terming some new 
ceremonies idolatrous; opposing the erec- 
tion by some unauthorized parishioners of 
a railing before his communion-table; and 
of neglecting to read the book which en- 
couraged games, leaping, dancing, arch- 
ery, and genera! frolicking on the church- 
green after services on Sunday. Had he 
hesitated in the least to baptize in the 
usual form of sprinkling, Laud would have 
ranked that as the most enormous of all his 
offenses and would have made him a most 
conspicuous victim. But not a word of 
fault was ever found in this respect. 

When Chauncey reached New England, 
he was well known and of high repute; nor 
was he then nor for long after in the lest 
inclined to suppress any views he might 
have. The Plymouth Church practiced 
baptism by sprinkling and could not be 
made to discard the practice. If Chaun. 
cey really had brought over the idea that 
baptism could be ‘‘ouly by immersion,” 
as Professor Lincoln infers he did, of 
course, Plymouth would not have em- 
ployed him; and his views on all points 
had been made conspicuous by Laud’s long 
persecution. Yet, the fact is, according to 
Bradford, that he was “invited and sent 
for” by the Plymouth Church, and that he 
accordingly served as their joint pastor for 











about three years. There he was -accept- 
ably ministering in 1639, the year in_which 
Roger Williams joined the Providence Bap- 
tists, only to to leave them in four months, 
and thereafter remain outside of all 
churches on the ground that every form of 
modern baptism must be invalid. 

At length, Chauncey did come to the 
opinion that immersion was tbe ovly real 
baptism and that sprinkling was positively 
unlawful. The Plymouth people bad the 
neighboring clergy come in and reason 
with him, and then, obtaining his views in 
writing, they sent the papers for refutation 
to the clergy at Boston, Hartford, and New 
Haven. Still Chauncey remained of the 
same mind. The Pilgrim Fathers, with 
their usual liberality, then invited him to 
remain with them; he baptizing by immer- 
sion whenever parties should desire it, 
while his senior, Mr. Reynor, should use 
the other form when that should be chosen. 
But Chauncey refused to stay unless sprink- 
liug should be wholly discarded. Bradford 
says that the church ‘‘durst not yield” to 
this extent; and, writing, some half-dozen 
years later, he says that sprinkling is what 
*‘aLt the Churches of Christ do for the 
most part use at this day” (¢ ¢., about 
1646—47)—an expression of much signifi- 
cance, coming from so keen an observer 
and controversialist as Cotton Mather de- 
scribes the Pilgrim governor to have been. 
Chauncey, refusing to remain with a church 
which held sprinkling to be even permis- 
sible, went to Scituate. There he preached, 
and also practiced medicine, for thirteen 
years; but he never became a Baptist. In- 
deed, he was in full fellowship with Ply- 
mouth, and, when bis practice of immersing 
(even iafants) had been enforced, evento the 
excommunication of all who dissented, and 
the expelled members bad formed 8 new 
chureh, the Plymouth people threw their 
influence in favor of Chauncey and against 
the Second Church. 

Of course, Chauncey’s new views and 
the resulting controversy must have been 
near the end of his three years’ service, for, 
with such a very positive, conscientious man, 
his “conviction,” when once ‘‘matured,” 
would not permit him to continue in the 
Plymouth pastorate any longer than was 
required by the church to consider upon 
avd present its ultimatum, As he went to 
Scituate, in 1641, directly from Plymouth, 
there is every reason to suppose that his 
opinions did not until that year take their 
final shape. Especially untenable is the 
idea that he “ brought with him” from Eng- 
land these views, and, while holding them, 
was called to that very Plymouth Church 
which, three years later, was making such 
very great effort to reason him out of them, 
The word of a biographer, even, would not 
stand for a moment against the known facts 
of the case. Therefore, Professor Lincoln’s 
‘‘then,” having nothing behind it, can lead 
up to nothing. : 

Roger Williams was an acceptable pastor 
at Plymouth in 1631, 1632, 1633, and for 
two years more was at Salem. During this 
time be must have baptized in the custom- 
ary form of sprinkling, and in the many 
criminations and counter-charges between 
him and the authorities at the Bay there is 
po hint of irregularity or novelty in this 
respect. There is no suggestion from any 
quarter that he can be supposed to have 
been immersed before 1639; ‘‘ it is certain” 
that he was not after that year, for thence- 
forth for the remaining forty-two years of 
his life he denied the validity of the ordi- 
nance in any form, at the hands of any per- 
son then living. 

In 1649, at the settlement next above Mr. 
Williams’s home, Obadiah Holmes and 
others were immersed by John Clarke, the 
famous minister and pbysician of Newport. 
Williams, in a letter to his friend and phy- 
sician, Gov. Winthrop, of Connecticut, 
says, in substance (I have mislaid the exact 
words), that several at Rehoboth have 
accepted dipping as baptism, a form which 
he thinks right, while he doubts any 
authority to use it. May we notinfer that 
his views as to the form had not been so 
long and so decidedly made up as to ren- 
der it unnecessary for him to define them 
even to an old and close friend? May we 
not further infer that the reason he did not 
say outright that Holmes and bis friends 
had been received into the Baptist com- 
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not necessarily convey to his scholarly cor- 
respondent the idea that they had been 
baptized by immersion, the point which he 
wanted totouch upon? A pretty careful 
study of the mutter does not seem to me to 
afford any ground for Prof. Lincoln’s firm 
belief that Roger Williams was immersed, 
when, in 1639, he joined the Baptists; nor 
that the Baptists of either New England or 
Old England were then administering bap- 
tism in that form. 

Lowe, Mass. 

















RECONSTRUCTION IN THEOLOGY. 





BY E. A. LAWRENCE, D. D. 


Pror. L. F. Stearns says that ‘‘ the the- 
ology of Calvin and of the Westminster and 
Savoy Confessions, and of our American 
Calvinistic Churches, centered in the de- 
crees of God.” ‘‘In all the modifications 
of Calvinism, from Edwards to Emmaus 
that center was maintained.” ‘‘ Long time 
ago the Christian thought detached itself 
from that old center, and began to swing 
freely around the new, a revolution almost 
as great as that through which science 
passed in its transition from the Piolemaic 
to the Copernican system.” Is this so? 
Can a aystem be Christian which 
removes Christ to the  circumfer- 
ence, or toward it, and places any- 
thing else in the center? But what is this 
new center and. who was its discoverer? 
“The Christian system of doctrine must 
find its center in Christ.” And is not this 
just what Calvin and the Calvinic Confes- 
sions and theologinns clearly teach? Some 
may have laid undue stress on the decrees, 
doubtless, did; but what one has declared, 
as implied, that there are the center? All 
the Reformers held the purpose of God, ac- 
cording to the counsel of his own will, to 
be the starting-point, as, in fact, it is of 
everything except God; but they had no 
thougbt of the starting-point as the center. 
Prof. H. B. Smith assures us that ‘‘all vital 
theological systems, as they are based on the 
Trinity, so do they-center in the mediation 
of Christ.” Schleiermacher, early in the 
century, by his ‘‘ Sermons of the Christian 
Life,” raised this doctrine from the tomb 
of German theology, where it had Jain for 
fifty years or so. ‘ By making Christ and 
His redemption the center of Christian 
theology,” says Prof. Smith, ‘‘he ren- 
dered an invaluable service to the Chris- 
tian science of his native land in its time 
of greatest need.” But did he think that in 
the theology of Calvin and the Confessions 
avd the Reformed Churches, down to Em- 
maus, this vital center was wanting? He 
affirms thatit ‘‘is the very beart of the 
whole theology of the Reformation.” ‘To 
have Christ, to have the whole of Christ, to 
have a whole Christ is the soul of our 
Puritan theology.” Of the eighty chapters 
in Calvin’s ‘‘ Institutes” only four treat of 
decrees and-election, while thirty-one are 
devoted to the nature, office, and work of 
Christ, in which he is set forth ‘‘ as the sum 
and substance of the Gospel,” “‘ the end of 
the Old Testament,” “‘ at whose presence all 
figures disappear,” besides whom ‘‘there 
is really nothing useful to be known.” 
In Dr. Dwight’s system of abundred and 
twenty-three discourses only one ison the 
decrees and thirty-five in exposition and 
defense of the work and worship of Christ 
asthe center. A glance at Pres. Edwards’s 
‘‘History of Redemption” shows that the 
seed of the woman, in his view, is the sub- 
stance and center of Christian theology, 
‘* the potency and promise” of the world’s 
redemption; that, instead of the decrees 
being the center of the system, he is the 
center of the decrees. ‘‘ Every decree of 
God is, in some way or other, reducible to 
the covenant of redemption”; ‘‘ all the pur- 
poses of God are purposes in Christ Jesus.” 
The work of redemption is “the sum of 
all God’s works of providence” and ‘tbe 
end of all his other works.” ‘God created 
the world to provide a spouse and a king- 
dom for his son.” Can language make the 
substance and center of Christianity more 
conspicuous? 

And our Confession of Faith, the con- 
sensus of Presbyterian and Congregational 
churches for almost two cebturies ands 
half—what other place than the center is 
found there for Christ? Let us see. ‘‘It 
pleased God to ordain the Lord Jesus 
Christ to be the Méediater between God 
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and men, the prophet, priest, and 
king; the head of his Church, the 
heir of all things, in whom it pleased the 
Father that all fullness should dwell; who 
was the Lamb of God slain from the 
beginning of the world.” ‘* The covenant 
of grace—of redemption under the laws— 
was administered by promises, prophecies, 
sacrifices, etc., all foresignifying Christ to 
come.” Under the Gospel, ‘‘ Christ, the 
substance” (the substance always holds 
the center), was exhibited by the preached 
Word in more fullness to all nations. The 
elect are ‘‘ redeemed by Christ,” ‘called 
unto feith in Christ”; “are justified for 
Christ’s sake alone; made partakers of 
adoption for his Son, Jesus Christ; sancti- 
fied through the virtue of Christ’s death 
and resurrection and by his Word and 
Spirit dwelling in them. Baptism is ‘‘a 
sign and seal” to the believer ‘‘of bis in- 
grafting into Christ and of remission of 
sins”; and the Supper is “‘ the seal of a new 
spiritual nourishment aad growth in Him 
and a bond of communion with Him.” This 
shows the course of Calvinistic doctrine on 
this subject. It docs not make Christ the 
center in natural theology, for that does 
not include redemption, though it is the 
base of it; but what can be more plain than 
that it places Him at the center of Christian 
theology ? Yet, Christ is not alone at this 
center. Sin, the great evil, is there with 
the sin-bearer; and law, also, is there with 
Him whocame “not to destroy,” ‘‘but to 
fulfill” it, and was ‘‘the end of the law 
for righteousness.” The cross is the 
luminous center-point of al! the Christian 
doctrines. All converge here in this 
divinest, sinless Sufferer, in sweetest, strang- 
est harmonies. Mercy and truth meet 
together here, and righteousness and peace 
kiss each other here. 

That Calvinism, from the Genevan to 
Emmons made the decrees, not Christ, the 
center of the Christian system, strikes the 
student of history as strangely almost as 
if Professor Young, in his book on the sun, 
had stated that Copernicus and Kepler and 
Galileo held the earth asthe old center of 
the solar system; but thatthe astronomical 
thought of our times had found the sun to 
be the center and was now swinging freely 
around this, as the new one. 

Respecting ‘‘the new theology,” which, 
‘hidden from sight, has been growing up,” 
and which ‘‘ we all feel will be called for at 
no distant day,” it isa commendation that 
‘*its dogmatic speculation is far more modest 
than that of times past”; “it is willing 
to confess its ignorance.” ‘‘ When theology 
has learued to say, without a blush at Its 
ignorance, ‘I do not know,’ then it will be 
prepared to declare of that which has been 
clearly revealed: ‘I know; I believe.’” This 
same claim was made bya Mr. Goodwin, 
in the ‘‘ Essays and Reviews,” who boldly 
assailed the Mosaic Cosmogony as false 
and ventured to assert that the writer 
stated that ‘“‘ which he must have known 
he had no authority for.” And then he 
gives his readers to understand that 
“modesty of assertion marks ‘‘ modern 
habits of thought” and ‘‘is the spirit of 
true science.” After eighteen centuries, 
has not Christian theology learned this 
first lesson, to say of some things ‘‘I do 
not know”? nor the second, “‘ of what has 
been “clearly revealed,” to say: ‘‘I have 
studied; I have prayed; Iknow;I believe”? 
The dogmatic speculation that casts down 
the Written Word of God from its place of 
authority, and puts the soul’s testimony of 
the unwritten word in its stead, that 
affirms the chief hold of the doctrine of 
inspiration on the Christian ages to be “‘a 


. desire,” that ventures the speculation that 


the believers in plenary and verbal inspira- 
tion are Bible worshipers, and ‘‘ miss just 
that which is best in the Book,” and that 
the human element inthe Vera Scriptura 
“must be admitted to include human 
error,” that lays the wnproved hypothesis of 
Evolution on the same plain of science 
with the demonstrated law of gravitation, 
that represents the old theology as making 
God’s relation to man outside the sphere of 
religion, and as putting Christ outside the 
center of the Christian system, that seems 
to claim, by a less mechanical philosophy, 
to have made @ more spiritual Christian 
theology—this, in a congress of candid 
believers, would stand small chance for 
the meed of superior modesty. 
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confess their ignorance! to say “I don’t 
know”! Calvin, who, with Augustine, 
made humility the foundation of philoso- 
phy, as well as religion, says: ‘* Let us not 
be ashamed to be ignorant of some things. 
To be ignorant of what it is impossible to 
know isto be learned.” This is genuine 
“ Christian Agnosticism ”; but it is not a 
discovery of our times. He also says: ‘* To 
remain ignorant of what God has reveuled 
and call it modes'y is neither modesty nor 
learning.” Luther, the ploneer of modern 
theological reformers, says: ‘‘ Faithful ig- 
norance is better than presumptuous knowl- 
edge.” ‘Oh, the depths! Doyon reason? 
I will wonder. Do you dispute? I will 
believe. Isee the depths. I reach not the 
bottom.” 

Ove question remains: What is the sig- 
nificance, in the Discourse, of such phrases 
as ‘‘the religious thought of the times,” 
“*the tendency of the time,” ‘‘ the tendency 
of the age”? Is it that the age is recon- 
structing a theology to suit the times out of 
the evolutions and philosophies, the intu- 
itions and the consciousness of the age, 
rather than comparing the old in the light 
of the new sciences and testing and cor- 
recting and improving it by the old Ora- 
cles? Thisis not Professor Stearns’s intent, 
though it is of some v‘\o are employed in 
this same reconstructive work. To one 
who was thus molding his theology accord- 
ing to the tendencies of the age an old 
writer said: ‘‘From the bees you have 
taken not the honey, but the wax, to make 
your religion of, framing it to the times, 
not to the truth.” 

The logic of reconstruction is, of neces- 
sity, predestructive and needs to be handled 
with great circumspection. There are dan- 
gers to be shunned, as well as a goal to be 
reached; dangers in restatements of mis- 
statements and of mistaking old darkness 
for new light. 

Do these tendencies of the times, indi- 
cated in the Diseourse, represent the domi- 
nant Christian thought in our theological 
schools—Bangor, Andover, Hartford, New 
Haven, New York, Princeton—and of the 
ministers at large in the Congregational 
and Presbyterian Churches? I think not. 
A tendency in our age iss very different 
thing, sometimes, from the tendency of the 
age. Hume, in the last century, started a 
movement against miracles and the Chris- 
tian religion; but it was in direct opposi- 
tion to the main movement of that age and 
of all the Christian ages. There have been 
tendencies én all Christian times against 
the authority and inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures, the deity of Christ, the atonement; 
but, despite the tendencies, these great doc- 
trines have come down to our time upon 
the deep, broadening current, on their way 
to the latest of the generations. What are 
the eddies and whirlpools on the Amazon 
and Mississippi? Do they obstruct the 
sweep of water? What is their fate? 
** Magna est veritas et prevalebit.” 

MARBLEHEAD, Mass. 
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For men to measure themselves by 
themselves and compare, themselves 
among themselves (we have apostolic 
authority for it)is not wise. The folly is 
frequently practiced, however, and I am 
myself about to practice it here. My ex- 
cuse for doing so is that I hope, in a par- 
ticular instance of mutual comparison, to 
diminish somewhat the folly of making it 
by increasing the element of truth and 
justice with which it may henceforward be 
made. The comparison which I have in 
mind is that between American Baptists 
and their Pedobaptist brethren as to their 
respective liberality inthe matter of com- 
munion. 

American Baptists, when in controversy, 
pressed with the narrowness of their de- 
nominational usage at this point, not un- 
frequently reply that their usage is no more 
barrow than is that of their sister denom- 


+ inations of Evangelical Christians. ‘ You 


Peedobaptists,” they say, “restrict the 
privilege of communion to persons who 
have been baptized. We Baptists, on our 
part, do the same. The only difference be- 





tween you and ourselves is that you Pado- 


The old theologians afraid or ashamed to baptists regard as baptized many persons 
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whom we Baptists do not. Baptist terms 
of communion are identical with Psdo- 
baptist terms of communion. The Baptist 
definition of baptism, however, is different. 
If Baptists are narrow, their narrowness 
begins at baptism; begins there and ends 
there. Atthe Lord’s Supper they are as 
broad and liberal as are any (individual ex- 
ceptions being allowed for) among the vast 
majority of their Pedobaptist brethren.” 

To this representation the alert Pzdo- 
baptist replies: ‘‘ Your claim is too large. 
It is quite true that we, as well as you, 
demand baptism befoie communion, and 
that, hence, we, with you, may be said to 
restrict communion tothe baptized. So far 
our terms of communion and yours agree. 
But no farther. As for us, we freely ex- 
tend the right and privilege of communion 
to all, without distinction of sectarian 
name, whom we consider to have been duly 
baptized. But you are more strict. Com- 
municants with you must not simply have 
been baptized according to your arbitrary 
notions of what baptism is; but must like- 
wise be members in good and regular stand- 
ing of some church of your own faith and 
order. Such, at Jeast, are the terms of the 
invitation to communion most frequently 
heard, when any invitation is heard at all, 
at the table of the Lord spread under the 
auspices of regular American Baptists. 
Now, by the restrictedness of such an invi- 
tation as this, there are whole denomina- 
tions of immersed Christians excluded from 
communion. There isthe great body of the 
Disciples, or Campbellites, so-called. There 
are the Free- Will Baptists, not to mention 
the smaller communities, such as the Tun- 
kers, the Seventh-Day Baptists, the Wine- 
brenuerians, and others. Besides these 
numerous masses of the baptized whom 
you debar from communion, there are 
debarred, also, with you great numbers of 
immersed individuals embraced in the mem- 
bership of Paedobaptist churches, since all 
Evangelical denominations are ready to 
give baptism by immersion when weak 
consciences require it. In fine, we invite 
you, but you do not invite us. In simple 
truth, you invite nobody, for you only in- 
vite yourselves. In this comparison, what 
becomes of your claim that Baptists are as 
liberal as Pedobaptists in their terms of 
communion?” 

1 rejoin: The comparison, at best, will 
be barren; but let us, at least, make it just. 
If the decision of the issue between you 
and us, as to our respective liberality in 
communion, were wholly dependent on the 
relative number of persons baptized, whom 
we severally do not admit to the table, 
Baptists, notwithstanding the large dis- 
counts against them which you have now 
been enumerating, might still, I submit, 
claim judgment in their favor. Psdobap- 
tists exclude from communion a larger num- 
ber of persons whom they deem to have 
been duly baptized than do Baptists of 
the immersed. In fact, they, perhaps, ex- 
clude more than they admit. 

You ask: How is this? And I say that 
the usage of infant baptism creates a state 
of"things among those who practice it in 
which the pon-communicant baptized con- 
stauntly outnumber the communicants. If 
count of exceptions on either side is to de- 
termine the advantage in liberality be- 
tween you and us, Baptists certainly will 
not louse by the comparison. I admit, of 
course, that victory, ip a count like this, is 
a worthless victory. I only insist that it 
would be equally worthless for Padobap- 
tists, if Pedobaptists could claim it. 


Why Baptist usage should make the ex- 
ceptions which it does of baptized persons 
not invited to the Lord’s Supper may be 
briefly explained. The reason of these ex- 
ceptions is the same as the reason of re- 
stricted communion in general. The ex- 
ceptions are naturally created by the re- 
striction i'self. The restriction itself is 
founded upon our unodoubting inference: 
(1) that our Lord wishes to be obeyed in 


_his ordinance of baptism ; (2) that only such 


as have obeyed him in this ordinance 
should deem themselves qualified to go for- 
ward aud obey him in the ordinance of the 
Supper; (3) that we ought all of us to ex- 
ercise our influence to secure to Christ from 
others obedience in these points; (4) that 
wesbould not be doing this, if we invi- 
ted unbaptized—that is, in respect of bap- 
tism, non-obedient disciples to sit with us 
at the table or, reciprocally, accepted in- 





vitations to sit there with them; (5) that 
we should not be doing this if we, our- 
selves baptized, threw away our identity as 
baptized by joining non-baptizing bodies 
of Christians; (6) that we should not be 
doing this if we invited to the Supper bap- 
tized persons who themselves took such 
a course—all which points seem to 
us very clear, and very consistent, 
and very couclusive, so far as _ bap- 
tized members. of Padobaptist churches 
are concerned. So far as are concerned, for 
example, the Disciples or Campbellites, we 
simply feel that these bodies of Christians 
do not take proper precautions, in doctrine 
or in practice, to guard against the en- 
trance into their number of persovs not 
truly regenerate. And regeneration before 
baptism is our cardinal Baptist principle; 
that, at least, is a particularly applicable 
form of our more general principle of 
obedience to Christ. With reference to 
certain of the other bodies of Christians 
instanced as exceptions, there would prob- 
ably be difference of usage with different 
Baptist churches—some inviting and some 
not. 

We have indulged here the question as 
to the real comparative closeness of close 
communion, so called. Technically and 
strictly, we have found the Baptist to be 
less exclusive than the Pedobaptist prac- 
tice; but it is an idle, it is a worse than idle 
dispute which party, Baptists or Padobap- 
tists, are more liberal in the matter of com- 
mupion. The true question is, not which 
is more liberal, not even which is more 
consistent with itself; but which is essen- 
tially more in accordance with the reason 
and the right of the Gospel of Christ. It 


is a false and a mischievous diversion to be - 


drawn aside into a wrangle for the palm of 
superiority in broad and easy Inclusion. 
1s or is not the article of baptism, standing, 
as baptism does, in vital symbolic relation 
to the principle of an exclusive regenerate 
churchmembership (is baptism so related ?) 
of sufficient importance in the scheme of 
the Gospel to become the reason of exist- 
ence for a denomination of Christiaos? 
That, briefly stated, is the point really at 
issue in the controversy between close and 
open communion. 

A subsidiary question remains. Is the 
practice of restricted communion neces-ary 
to the continued and efficient testimony of 
Baptists on behalf of the truth and integ- 
rity of the ordinances of Christ respecting 
baptism? If baptism in that form of it in 
which and with that purpose of it for 
which Christ delivered it to his Church is 
of value enough to demand from age to 
age a group of confessors to siand for it; 
and if, in order to their successful standing 
for it, it is needful that they restrict the 
communion to those who on this point are 
like-minded with themselves, then the pres- 
evt practice of American Baptists is im- 
pregoably founded on the right and reason 
of the Gospel. Otherwise, it is a mere 
piece of sectarian bigotry, which Baptists 
ougbt promptly to renounce and forsake. 
With the same breath of abjuration they 
ought likewise to renouvce and for- 
sake their separate denominational exist. 
ence and lose themselves undistinguished 
among the various sects of Evangelical 
Christendom. In fact, open communion is 
for Baptists denominational suicide. The 
suicide may be slow, but it is none the less 
sure. The course of English Baptist history 
illustrates this. English Baptists bave 
generally practiced opep communion. This 
they have done deliberately, with conscious 
intention. Apparently, without delibera- 
tion and without conscious intention, they 
are ceasing to be Baptists in any sense of 
that name which is worth the trouble of 
stating. When achurch calling itself Bap- 
tist admits—not only to communion, but 
to perfect and equal membership—persons 
who bave never been baptized, what is 
that but denominational suicide? Yet 
this is exactly what one, at least (and I 
bave no doubt others also), of the most con. 
spicuous among so-called Baptist churches 
in London notoriously does. And this, too, 
is the proper historical logic of open com- 
munion. Restricted communion is not less 
necessary to the permanent separateness 
of Baptist churches, end, therefore, to their 
continued efficiency in standing for the in- 
tegrity of the ordinance of baptism; and, 
what isof more consequence, in standing 
for the vital principle of a regenerate 
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churchmembership, not less necessary. I 
say itis more necessary, by far, than the 
mere ostensible existence of churches that 
are Baptist. More necessary; for, le 
churchés retain the name only of Baptis 
and cease to insist on baptism for church- 
membership (as ceasing to insist on bap- 
tism for participation in the Lord’s Supper 
they are Jogically and historically certain to 
do); let this once happen, and where is 
organized testimony for the integrity of 
Christ’s ordinances, where organized 
testimony for the vital principle of 
regene:ation before churclimembershi}? 
Such organized testimony has disappearcd 
from under the sun. There is nothiug left; 
nothing in the way of church organization, 
with an anchor fixed anywhere strong 
enough to hold against the enormous suck 
of the whirlpool that draws inward toward 
Rome, or against the fierce centrifugal 
force with which that same whirlpool flings 
outward toward rationalism and infidelity. 
It is not mere perverse whim; it is sober 
and, as we suppose, enlightened, at any 
rate, very deeply infixed conviction, that 
makes and that keeps us Baptist We 
think we stand strong, where we do, not in 
vain. There are some very remarkable in- 
dications of the practical effect produced 
by our attitude of protest. These lie not 
simply iu our great comparative numer- 
ical growth; but still more in the disuse 
into which infant falling 
among American non-Baptist bodies of 
Christians. There ave no statistics at hand 
to confirm or confute the opinions; but I 
veuvture to express the opinion that in Eng- 
land, where the attitude of Baptists is dif- 
ferent, no such significant results in the 
decay of infant baptism could be exhibited 
as have lately been exhibited in this coun- 
try. Who can doubt that the difference in 
this respect, which unquestionably exists, 
is due to the difference between the attitude 
of Baptists here and the attitude of Bap 
tists there? Who can believe that the actu 
a) results observable here would have taken 
place just the same had the propagandism 
of Baptist views been left to the mere ad 
vocacy of argument—argument unprovoked 
and unstimulated by a constantly visible 
attitude on our part, such as has, in fact, 
been maintained, of demonstration and pro- 
test in the form of restricted communion? 

The even greater comparative numerical 
incresse of baptists in Eugland, if such of 
late there have been, does vot make void 
the conclusion drawn in favor of the 
American, as being better than the English 
usoge respecting communion, The disap- 
pearing of infant baptism is more signifi- 
cant than numerical increase of Baptists, 
and the presence in Evgland of such an 
exceptional ivfluence as that of Mr. Spur. 
geon easily accounts for recent expansion 
in English Baptist membership, without 
our attributing the gain to open-com- 
munion views and practices, 

Meantime, let everybody bear in mind 
that close communion, so miscalled, is, in 
fact, less close and less exclusive than is 
that practice itself which calls the oppro- 
brious name. Pedobaptists actually with- 
hold the Lord’s Supper from persons 
esteemed by them baptized in greater num- 
ber than do Baptists from the class corre. 
sponding. This as matter of comparison. 
As matter of reason and right, Baptist re- 
stricted communion is obedience to Christ; 
fulfillment, that is to say, of Christ’s will, 
loyally inferred, in a case where express re 
velation there is none. Comparatively, 
then, the closeness of ‘‘ close communion” 
is in degree not greater than the closeness 
of open communion, as practiced among 
Padobaptists, while, absolutely, the close- 
ness of close ‘‘communion”™ is, in kind, 
that which seems necessary for subserving 
the truth of the Gospel. 

Tarrrrowrs, N.Y. 


baptism is 





Tae following anecdote is related of Presi- 
dent Eliot, of Harvard, and illustrates bis 
tact in dealing with the petite moral of the Col- 
lege. Atone time his students developed an 
unpleasant liking for sitting in large numbers 
upon the fence that surrounds the college-yard. 
The President, not desiring such a thing to 
become a custom, was ata loss how best to 
break up this practice. At last, one evening, 
as he was walking along the sidewalk, and the 
students were sitting on the fence, singing, etc., 
the President said: ‘Gentlemen, allow me to 
congratulate you on having adopted the Yale 


custom.”’ He was never troubled afterward 
by students sitting on the fence. 
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ANEW BENEFICENCE. of American deaf-mute institutions is | race ; like hunting and finding and killing our 





BY PROFESSOR R. 8. STORRS. 





‘‘How most effectively to aid the deaf 
and dumb, as a class, by a memorial gift for 
a deaf-mute sister?” was the recent inquiry 
of a large-hearted lady (Mrs. Senator Fos- 
ter, of Norwich, Conn.), at the institution 
where that sister was once a pupil. “In 
no other way so broadly and permanently 
as by founding a deaf-mute publication 
fund,” was the unhesitating anewer. The 
result has been the founding by Mrs. Fos- 
ter of The Ellen Lyman Deaf-mute Pub- 
lication Fund, by a present gift of two 
thousand dollars, placed in the trustee care 
of the American Asylum, at Hartford, with 
intimation in the terms of the convey- 
ance of a generous increase of the fund 
from the same source at some future time. 

The cumulative beneficent result of such 
a gift or bequest, as the years roll on, can 
hardly be overestimated by any who intelli- 
gently appreciate its need. Yet, in behalf 
of a department of education too little 
understood by the public, a few words of 
explanation may be desirable. 

That Professor Anagnos should push 
with such earnestness and success his pub- 
lication fund for the blind, of course, sur- 
prises no one; bul that the deaf-mute, the 
very end and aim of whose education is his 
introduction to the common world of letters, 
should need any such special provision is 
not, perhaps, at first glance, quite ob- 
vious. 

The explanation lies in the very peculiar 
difficulties attending the educaticn of those 
whose minds are compelled to work in an 
absolute inner as well as outer silence. It 
is, of course, impossible adequately to state 
within the compass of a newspaper article 
what these difficulties are; involving, as 
they do, the deepest mysteries of thought 
clothed upon only visually and never 
voicing itself within the soul. These diffi- 
culties are but imperfectly apprehended, 
even by those professionally most convers- 
ant with them, and are usually not even 
surmised by othere. None the less, how- 
ever, are they very real and often well- 
nigh insuperable difficulties, necessitating 
the utmost care and skill at every stage of 
the educational process. 

While, therefore, it 1s unquestionably 
true that the ripely educated deaf-mute has 
no occasion for any such special library as 
the blind person needs; it is also equally 
true that a skillfully and specially prepared 
elementary literature, both text-book and 
miscellaneous, is indespensable to the best 
results during the entire educational 
process. 

Of children's books there is, indeed, no 
deficiency in our day—an alarming pleth- 
ora, rather; and of books, too, “ written 
down ” to the very lowest level of even in- 
fantile intelligence. The simplicity, how- 
ever, of the colloquial style in which these 
books are, almost without exception, writ- 
ten isa very different thing from that true 
simplicity of language construction which 
is almost a necessity to a mind acquiring 
language by purely visual processes. It 
may even be said that it is the very books 
which are most successfully ‘‘ written 
down” to childish apprehension, in the 
colloquial style, that, of all others, most 
thickly bristle with difficulties for the deaf- 
mute ina properly progressive course of 
language training. 

It cannot, of course, be expected that this 
should be understood or practically re 
garded by any authors except those who 
are professionally conversant with deaf- 
mutes. Hence, you might count upon the 
fingers of one hand, almost, the books, pre- 
pared by even the most felicitous of chil- 
dren’s writers, which are at all well adapted 
to the wants of deaf-mutes in the earlier 
stages of their education. 

It is a somewhat singular coincidence 
that we should be indebted to an author by 
the name of Foster for a child’s ‘‘ Story of 
the Bible and Story of the Gospels,” com- 
biving in a very remarkable manner collo- 
quial and constructive simplicity ef style to 
the almost equal pleasure and profit of both 
hearing and deaf-mute children. The books 
are published in Philadelphia and are 
almost models of true simplicity and purity 
of style. 

That more than half a century should 


have elapsed without official recognition of | 


this need on the part of any, even the oldest, 


little to their credit. If, fifty years ago, a 
& sum equal to that now given by Mrs. 
Foster could have been devoted to this 
purpose, and during all these intervening 
years could have been constantly bearing 
its beneficent fruit, in the shape of a gradu- 
ally accumulating elementary literature, 
exactly suited to the wants of deaf-mute 
papils, it is not at all extravagant to say 
that the present generation of deaf-mutes 
could be now reaping from it a distinct 
and added advantage, fully equal to their 
entire present educational opportunities io 
all other directions. 

It remains, however, as sadly as it is 
strangely true that the deaf-mute pupil of 
the present day, groping his way from the 
Alphabet to the Unabridged, is nearly as 
unaided by special printed assistance as 
was the deaf-mute of fifty years ago. The 
Hektograpb, indeed, enabling the teacher to 
duplicate, for class use, his own specially 
prepared lessons, promises partly to remedy 
this hitherto great deficiency; but it is to 
permanent funds, like this of Mrs. Foster, 
that we must still look (as we have so long 
vainly looked) for any miscellaneous litera- 
ture at all suited to a partly educated deaf- 
mute. May we not hope that the example 
thus set by Mis. Foster may find speedy 
imitators among directors of our deaf-mute 
institutions and others in any peculiar 
manner responsible for their welfare. 

HART¥YORD INSTITUTION FOR DEAF-MUTES. 
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AMERICAN WRITERS. 
THE POETS.—LONGFELLOW (1807—1882). 











BY PROFESSOR FREDERIC M. BIRD. 





LONGFELLOW (1807-1882) never, I think, 
wrote anything that he intended asa hymn, 
except one for the ordination of the brother 
who so lately officiated at bis burial; and this 
he threw into a meter which had to be altered 
for the ‘Plymouth Collection,’”’ where it 
reads: 

“ The Saviour sald : ‘ Yet one thing more.’" 
Like everything he wrote, this has a tender 
beauty, which «hines through emendations, 
and, like everything else of his, it is in form a 
meditetion, not a hymn ; but the contents ofa 
bymn-book may be read, as well as sung, and 
some people may see and know no poetry but 
what their bymn-book gives them. It was, 
perhaps, on this principle that the “ Plymouth 
Collection” also admitted and dubbed a 
cbant bis translation from Von Salis: 

“Into the silent land.” 

Its other selections bave been adopted else- 
where. The “Psalm of Life,’’ one of his 
earliest pieces— 

“ Tell me not in mournfu! numbers” — 
or, rather, six stanzas of its nine, have place 
in his brother’s “‘Book of Hymms’”’ (1846) 
and ‘‘ Hymns of the Spirit”’ (1864), while the 
last two stanzas of ‘‘The Arsenal at Spring- 
field” (1844), beginning 
“ Down the dark future, through long generations,” 
have been adopted by Martineau. Another 
had been taken in by the Baptist ‘‘ Psalmist,’’ 
1848, and the Cheshire Association’s ‘‘ Chris- 
tian Hymns,’’ 1845: 

“ Alas! how poor and little worth. 
This was an extract from one of bis earliest 
and loveliest poems, a rendering from the 
Spanish of Don Jorge Manrique, who was 
killed, 1479. -If the translator has not greetly 
flattered bis origina), the hidalgos of that re- 
mote period were capable of fine feelings and 
lofty thoughts, or else this one was a rare ex- 
ception; bat the poem cannot be fairly indi- 
cated by four stanzas. That is one trouble 
about excerpts. None of these from Long- 
fellow are singable on occasions of public 
worship, and most of us would rather read 
them, with the context, in his volumes. 

Lewes Usrversity. 





Sanitary 


DRE. BROWN AND HIS HEALTH 
TALES 


Tue Cable telegram has brought us word 
that good John Brown, of Edinboro’, is dead. 
We call him good none the less because he 
had turned the divinity of his great father and 
of bis good grandfather, John Brown, of Had- 
dington, into the practical ministry of the 
physician’s life. Although, so much better 
known to the world as a literary man and a 
writer, in bis earlier life he was essentially a 
doctor. He meant it when he said: “I really 
enjoy curing. It is like running and winning « 








game.” His most touching story, ‘‘ Rab and bis 
Friends,” gets its pathos from a physician's 
service and a physiciau’s heart. For all his 
later years he has been subject at periods to 
a mental cloud ; but ever and anon for months 
the sunshine of his greatness and his goodness 
broke forth, to show the veritable grandeur of 
the man. Many years ago, under the title of 
“Five Lay Sermons to Working People,’’ be 
wrote a brief treatise on health. It is always 
good reading. It is full of practical religion 
and urges the rights of the body and the con- 
sistency of obedience to natural Jaw as a de- 
mand of the physical, because of the moral 
nature. It opens with an eulogy of Rey. James 
Trench, through whom the poor had the Gospel 
preached to them until he caught typhus fever 
by the bedside of one of his parishioners. The 
frontisplece of the book is a sermon in itself. 
It represeots the hand of God clasping a human 
heart, with two ovals to show its double cir- 
culation, and writes beneath : ‘‘ In Him we live 
and move and have our being.’’ Itis delight- 
ful to see how, on the basis of our structure 
and animal relationship, he shows the demands 
of the laws of health ard the importance of con- 
formity thereto. His love of children embraced 
those of every ore else, as he had none of his 
own. ‘“ His charming chapter on children and 
how to guide them” is redolent of fun and 
good advice. ‘Children,’ says he, ‘should 
be always either laughing, or plaving, or eat- 
ing ard sleeping. Play is their business. You 
cannot think how much useful knowledge and 
how much valuable bodily exercise a child 
teaches itself in its play; and look how merry 
the young of other animals are—the kitten 
making fun of everything, even of its sedate 
mother’s tail and whiskers ; the lambs running 
races in their mirth, etc. One thing I like to 
sce is, a child cleanin tbe morning. I like to 
see its plump little body well washed and sweet 
and caller from top to bottom. But there 
is anotber thing 1 like to see; and 
that is, a child dirty at night.’’ Proper 
protection and overprotection of the body is 
well reached in a few terse lines. ‘‘ Some folk 
will tell you that children’s feet should be 
always kept warm. I say: No. The great 
thing is to keep the body warra. That is like 
keeping the fire good and the room will be 
warm. The chest, the breast, is the place 
where the fire of the body (the heating appa- 
ratus) is; and, if you keep it warm and give it 
plenty of fuel, which is fresh air and good 
food, you need not mind about the feetikins. 
They will mind themselves. Indeed, for my 
own part, Iam so ungenteel as to think bare 
feet and bare legs in Summer the most com- 
fortable wear, costing much less than leather 
and worsted.”’ 

The economy of health is forcibly pressed 
upon the attention of working people. It is 
‘*the stock in trade, the wealth, the capital. 
The bodily strength and skill are the main 
things they can make a living by; and, there- 
fore, they should take care of the body and its 
health.” We are constantly amazed to see 
the spending of thrift which comes to the 
working classes from prodigality as to health. 
They spend their strength for naught. Habits 
of carelessness as to cleanliness, as to the 
overuse of tobacco, as to exposures, often give 
rheumatisms or other ailments, which burt the 
body more than steady, hard work. ‘‘ More,’’ 
says he, ‘‘ than half of the bad effects of bard 
work and dangerous employments might be 
prevented bya little plain knowledge, atten- 
tion, and common sense. Foolish aud exces- 
sive pleasures are a great cause of disease. 
Disease and death are often brought on from 
ignorance, from not knowing what are called 
the laws of health—those easy, plain Common 
things which, if you do, you will live long, and 
which, if you do not do, you will die soon.”” 

It is interesting to look over other essays and 
books by Dr. Brown, and see how the sanitary 
and social life of the man often gives pith and 
color to a sentence or adorns his story with 
the simple force of homely truth. It is said of 
some novels that their power is in telling peo- 
ple just what they know. It is, at Teast, true 
that many thivgs are popular because they 
speak to the common mind and heart and com- 
mon sense of humanity. There are a great 
many sanitary truths so simple that you need 
only to remind persons of their ueglect in order 
that they may be commended to the reason 
and the judgment. There are others so com- 
mended which are not adopted only because 
the tyrant habit has possession and defies com- 
petition. There are still others which recent 
physics and a knowledge of the causes of dis- 
ease are bringing to light. This little book of 
Dr. Brown, like Dr. Combe’s physiology, had 
alarge circulation at a time when less atten- 
tion was given to these subjects. They have 
thus helped to popularize and impress importapt 
truths. Wortbily did this good man fulfill 
his mission, often contending against the in- 
roads of disease, and living until age and 
honors and a blessed preparation for the home 
of no sickness made ft meet that he should re- 
move to the goodly company and be with the 
pure in heart, who see God. 
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THE MAY FESTIVAL OF 1882. 
(ConcLupine Pare). 


As the remarkable week drew to an end 
there seemed to be al! over the city but an 
increasing interest in the Festival, and the 
disposition to get from what was left of it all 
possible enjoyment. Saturday’s unpropitious 
skies brought only a packed audience to the 
Armory in the afternoon—one largely com- 
posed of people left by the preceding night’s 
“Israel in Egypt ” in just the temper of mind 
for another great success. Such was the 
‘*Italian Matinée ” to which they listened. 
The program was progressive in character, be- 
ginning with Corelli and ending with Bazzinl. 
Its first three numbers, a quaint Sonata by the 
old Roman composer named, Stradella’s 
famous “ Pietd Signore” (excellently sung by 
Miss Winant), and Boccherini’s dainty little 
Minuet, were unluckily swallowed up by the 
patter of a smart rain on the iron roof and 
the bustle of many late-comers. Nor did 
Signor Campanini’s extraordinarily indifferent 
singing of even so thoroughly Italian an air 
as Cimarosa’s *‘ Pria che Spunti”’ glorify the 
concert’s outset. But the rain ceased anon, 
and the pulse of the house quickened measure 
by measure to the charming strains of Cher- 
ubini’s “ Les Deux Journées” Overture. This 
and the much-admired scene from the 
Second Act of that opera (sung by Mrs. Os- 
good, Miss Winant, and Messrs. Candidus, 
Toedt, Henschel, and Remmertz) excited a 
prompt demonstration of pleasure. That was 
nothing, however, to the universal outburst of 
cheers and the waving of the inevitable hand- 
kerchief (from Thursday afternoon this useful 
artiole of personal necessity had, as it were, 
lain in wait, ready to leap forth at any and 
every opportunity) when Miss Cary appeared, 
led by Mme. Gerster and followed by Signor 
Campaninl, to be heard in the famous ‘* Scene 
du Temple,” from Spontini’s ‘* La Vestale.”” The 
advent of the popular contralto before the 
close of the Festival had been hoped for, but 
hardly expected ; ard to see her fairly before 
them seemed to set the people quite frantic 
with delight. The first measures she sung 
showed what the week’s prudent silence had 
dove for her noble voice, so rich, full, and 
sweet came every tone to the ear. The other 
two artists were not Jess successful, and four 
recalls, one especially for the Grand Vestal of 
the occasion, followed the last notes of the 
scene. 

Thenceforward the record of this Sixth Con- 
cert (the third of the three overtopping suc- 
cesses of the Festival) was written in irre- 
pressible but deserved enthusiasm. The public 
had been accustomed long before this to re- 
markable artistic efforts from Mme. Gerster 
and Miss Cary, or from Signor Galassi. They 
had learned, during this single week to ex- 
pect the like from Mr. Candidus; but each 
artist at this matinée seemed actually to out- 
do himself or herself, to bein the best con- 
ceivable voice, to make light of the huge space 
of the hall. The atmosphere of the afternoon, 
also, while trying to sing in, was precisely 
most favorable for hearing. 

On many a gala night at the Academy of 
Music have Alfonso and Leonora blended their 
voices in “* In Questo Suol,’’ or Amina showered 
her trills and roulades in ‘‘ Ah! non Giunge.” 
Many an evening the old Central Park Garden 
or some concert-hall of to day’s patronage has 
heard Rossini’s “ Tell’? Overture played with 
a beauty and spirit that challenged the recol- 
lection and displayed every element of great- 
ness in that fine old Italian prelude. Never- 
theless, it seemed as if each singer taking part 
in this afternoon’s program had bitherto given 
no such distinguished evidence of gifts which 
Nature had bestowed and art cultivated. As 
for the orchestra, it played as {f the same in- 
spiration which bad fired it upon Thuraday’s 
matinée possessed each member of it anew. 

Itiss pity that toany such series of enter- 
tainments as this Festival there is always 
danger of an anti-climax. Those leaving 
Saturday afternoon’s superb performance 
questioned if with it the end of the Festival 
were not artistically come, and expressed fears 
for the success of the last aud Seventh Concert, 
to follow. They were not at fault. The final 
Program was not felicit The soloists were 
wearied out by the week. The chorus were 
jaded. The orchestra and apparently their 
staunch conductor, seemed overworked. 
Liszt’s “Dante” Syniphony, first on the pro- 
gram, has been flatly condemned abroad, and 
justly. One seldom encounters anything more 
vulgar than its first movement, ‘ L’ Inferno,” 
progrem-music of the most evil type, in » 
very different sense from what its composer 
might desire. Only a single brief episode for 
the wood interrupts its absurdities and clap- 
trap. ‘The second movement, “ Purgatorio,” 
is linked dreariness, long drawn out, wanting 
in any sentence to correspond with the title or 
arrest the attention. Lastly, it is truly comfort- 
able for the bearer to reflect that the “ Pura- 








diso” Finale following is not likely to convey 
a very good idea of those celestial barmonies 
hinted atin Holy Writ, any more thao the 
melodic or other recreations of the world to 
come. If Liszt bas here expressed his notion 
of future beattitude, few will fancy Dante’s 
orany one else’sto have been identical with 
it and to its undisputed enjoyment the accom- 
plished Abbé is heartily welcome. One has 
heard of a certain irreverent Frenchman who 
quietly said that, if his virtues obliged him to 
goto Heaven, philosophy would sustain him 
there; but we doubt the philosophy of the 
stoutest Stoic being equal to such an emer- 
gency as is here suggested. Small wonder was 
it that the audience on Saturday frankly 
communicated a disgust at once orthodox and 
critical, when, with a final wail from the chorus, 


.silentium coronavit opus. Everything seemed 


disposed to conspire against this foredoomed 
concert. It ought to bave been the eminent 
success of the week. It was almost a fiat 
failure, and those who heard only it outof the 
seven received no just idea of what had pre- 
ceded it. Mme. Gerster appeared, to sing with 
marked fatigue, a seena from Rubenstein’s 
newest (and condemned) opera, ‘* Der Damon,” 
which exactly half suited her voice. She made 
her escape, after three recalls, as quickly as 
she could. inthe scenes from Berlioz’s ‘‘ la 
Prise de Troye,’’ next succeeding, the soloists 
(Mme. Materna, Mrs. Osgood, and Miss 
Winant, Signors Campanini and Galassi, with 
others) were thrown out of all time and tune 
by one of their number, and their mervousness 
quickly communicated itself to the audience. 
Every one on and off the stage seemed undis- 
guisedly relieved when so depressing an exhi- 
bition was over. The chorus sung accurately, 
if dispiritedly, all that fell to them; but 
their conscientious efforts were as naught. 
** La Prise de Troye’’ reveals in a great mea- 
sure the purely mechanical side of Berlioz’s 
genius. [t is great in scope; but cold, 
occasionally trivial, and devoid of strong 
inspiration. The introductory ‘ March 
Tempo” is a bit of amplified common- 
placeness; the Octett with Chorus is 
patchy and largely built upon a phrase used 
by Bellini long before Berlioz, and to better 
advantage by the Italian composer. The 
“* Prise” was concluded. ‘Three minutes more 
were taken up by a rendering of the beautiful 
** Meistersinger”” Chorale, ‘' Wach Auf,” which 
scored the last praises for the heroic Festival] 
choir. Then they and the audience rose to 
their feet, and for ten minutes the aid of every 
hand, cane, kerchief, and pair of lungs, with 
everything else available, seemed invoked, 
until Mr. Thomas made his last appearance 
(and a mysteriously tardy one it was) before 
the music-desk, He received a thoroughly 
deserved token from the public of their appre- 
ciation of the famous week’s work, so largely 
the result of his labore before and during it; 
after which, with a final cheer, the audience, 
like “tthe inhabitants of Caanan,’’ melted 
away, the Armory lights were turned out, and 
the great Festival of 1882 was over. 

A few concluding sentences upon the under- 
taking may be added. Taken as a whole, it 
has been an indisputable success—the ‘‘ Wag- 
ner Matinée,’”’ the ‘“‘ Handel Night,” and the 
“Ttalian Matinée,” unprecedented triumphs. 
Generally speaking, it realized all expectations 
and in those features it went far beyond ex- 
pectation. The huge chorus have unfolded to 
us new possibilities in American, not to say 
New York, abilities for dealing with choral 
music. To the soloists, the orchestra, and the 
conductor of the scheme there is no compli- 
ment newly to be paid. Mistakes and draw- 
backs there have been, and to a considerable 
extent must be, in org.nizing and carrying out 
a Music Festival under such condilionps. The 
business management was blundering. The 
illness of some of the soloists aggravating. 
Certain features of the concerts—such as the 
alternately tedious or over-short ‘‘ waits”’ be- 
tween the selections, the substituted soloists, 
the ruined quartetts of the Beethoven Mass, 
the unfortunate final performance—all these 
and other blemishes were spots on the sun, 
for some of which the promoters of the scheme 
were respousible ; for others blameless. As to 
the question of the real benefit toart wrought by 
such schemes, {tis absurd to deny the fact that 
a wider-spread interest in music, a more health- 
ful disposition toward encouragement of art, 
and, to a considerable extent, a better and more 
general acquaintance with it is thus excited 
than is possible by any other like means. As to 
the actual artistic success practicable under just 
such circumstances, the soloists are, undoubt- 
edly, often greatly disadvantaged, an increased 
orchestra able to produce their best effect 
chiefly for that part of the audience wel) for- 
ward in the ball—and@ there are similar adverse 
arguments ; but that such worke as. Handel’s 
« [srael,”” Berlioz’s “ Requiem,” or the Bee- 
thoven Mass ean only thus be most#atisfac- 
terily produced who can deny? 

The financial statement of the Festival has 
not yet been authoritatively made; but the 
latest accountings indicate that the undertak- 
ing will have entailed no loss upon those peeu- 
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niarily interested in it. Some inconsiderable 
deficit was, indeed, expected toward the end 
of the week, though it is needless to remark 
that those concerned were abundantly able to 
regard a good-sized one with equanimity. In 
fact, many of the chief subscribers to the 
“Guarantee Fund’? have expressed their 
wish to leave their respective subscrip- 
tions in proper hands, as the nucleus of 
& permanent Biennial Music Fertival Fund. 
Next year’s Festival is expected to take place 
under the management of Dr. Damrosch and 
last year’s organization; hence, this ones 
legitimate successor will occur in 1884. Its 
programs are, indeed, already sketched, and it 
it said that not a few of the enthusiastic 
chorus have already been detected in furtive 
sighs because ‘‘ itis so far off.’ Doubtless, 
the public, recollecting their famous work 
just ended, and the Last Rose of Summer, will 
**reflect back their blushes and give sigh for 


sigh.” 
Kine Arts, 


Miss Anus Wuitney, of Boston, has 
made a very successful statue of Harriet Mar- 
tineau, if the critics of the conservative old 
city may be credited, and they are a pretty 
sound set of critics. The cast has been exhib- 
ited, and represents Miss Martineau sitting in 
a estraight-backed garden-chair. She has a 
manuscript on her lap, upon which her hands 
are crossed naturally. The expression of the 
face indicates deep meditation. The statue 
is said to be a good likeness, though somewhat 
idealized. It is to be executed in marble and 
will cost, when Gnished, something like $12,- 
000, all of which has been subscribed by 
women. 


--+-There is some talk of a new social art 
and literary club in New York, the qualifi- 
cations for membership requiring that a man 
shall have made, exhibited, and sold a certain 
number of art works or shall have written and 
published some book on art subjects, or shall 
have been for not less than three years an art 
critic on a newspapér or magazine. Such a 
club would do much toward furthering the art 
interests of the country. 


.-»»Thereis a report going the rounds of 
the papers that the origival study of Leonardo 
da Vinci’s great picture, ‘‘ The Last Supper,”’ 
bas been found. It was discovered by a pic- 
ture-dealer, who paid twenty dollars for it. 
The ground for its authenticity does not seem 
very solid; but a committee of experts will 
soon pass judgment on the work, and their 
deliberations are looked forward to by con- 
noisseurs with great interest. 


-eeeThere is frequently a spasm of talk 
about the need of a new building for the 
National Academy of Design. Sooner or later, 
one will have to be built. The present build- 
ing is eutirely inadequate for the annual ex- 
hibition. Where the new building will be 
located it is impossible to say, but itis pretty 
generally agreed that the best place for it 
would be the Reservoir Park, between 40th and 
42d Streets. 


..--There is always a suspicion of the mind 
and heart of the man who cannot look upon a 
nude picture or statue and be benefited by it. 
The papers do well to set that man down as a 
‘* crank,” who, in a fit of prurient pradery cut 
to pieces one of the treasures of a Rochester 
collection, lest the exhibition of the un- 
clothed human form divine might injure the 
morals'of the spectators. 


-+eeThe new system of building large apart- 
ment houses affords an opportunity for archi- 
tectural effects that would be impossible in 
our old-fashioned rows of dwellings. The 
upper part of New York hasa score of build- 
ings in process of erection, that show very 
emphatically that architectural art is not dead 
among us, the croakers to the contrary not- 
withstanding. 


-eeeThe vilified statues in the Art Museum 
attract more attention than any other feature 
of the exhibition there, and those who exam- 
ine them in the Nght of the evidence recently 
offered to the public will care less in the fu. 
ture for the opinions of Messrs. Fenardént & 
Cook. It is sutprising how a man of Mr. 
Cook’s keen critical insight could have been 
so misled. 

-eeeThe Lowell Art Gallery, in Boston, has 
become a very popular place of resort and is 
well worth visiting, to see Mr. Bicknell’s 
superb monotypes and some remarkable speci- 
mens of steel engraving recently executed 
under Mr. Jobn A. Lowell’s direction, 

----The exbibition of the Sharples’s por- 
traits of Washington have roused a consid- 
erable interest in all of Sharples’s works and 
it has become known that there are many ex- 
amples of his handiwork in this country. 


----Charles Melville Dewey has been exbib- 
iting a collection of his works in Boston, 
where they have roused a considerable enthu- 
siasm; a fact alike crediteble to Boston and 
to Mr. Dewey, 






















Science. 5 


A POSTHUMOUS account of the alligator gar, 
by the late G. P. Dunbar, a Southern tehthy- 
ologist of promise, appears in the American 
Naturalist. The body of this fish, which ts 
sometimes twelve or fourteen feet long, is en- 
veloped ina strong coat of mail, formed of 
strongly-toothed enameled quadrangular 
plates, lapping over each other and held by an 
exceedingly thick and tough skin. The head 
is strangely like an alligator’s and covered 
with thick plates. So hard is this armor that 
one cannot penetrate it with an ax, and the 
fish can only be killed by cutting its throat or 
by a heavy blow on the back of the head. Ex- 
ceedingly ravenous, be rises to seize floating 
insects or small fish swimming near the sur- 
face, often rolling on the surface in sport. He 
particularly affects the deep, still bayou or the 
entrance of some sluggish stream into a bright, 
clear, and dashing current. In December and 
January the fish seeks the heads of the still 
and almost stagnant bayous, or the deep re- 
cesses of sluggish rivers, to deposit their 
spawn. The eggs are beid suspended in a 
thick, jelly-like substance, forming long ropes, 
several inches in diameter, which are bung on 
oldsnags, roots, or branches of trees that have 
fallen into the water. 








“The spawn has much the appearance of 
that of the frog, with the exception of the cir- 
cular form it assumes and the size of the eggs. 
which sreabout as large as No. 4 shot and o 
a dark purple color. The young come forth 
during the Spring, and tiny little rascals they 
are; but they grow with astonishing rapidity 
and by the latter part of August are some four- 
teen inches fo length and weigh several ounces. 
In one year they reach a weight of from nine 
to twelve pounds and go on increasiny to sev- 
eral hundreds. Large numbers of these fry 
are destroyed by other fish ; and well that it is 
so, otherwiee no fish could live in any of the 
rivers for them, the ovaries of a large fish con- 
taining several hundred thousand eggs."’ 


The foregoing account is a most valuable con- 
tribution to our knowledge of the breeding 
habits of the gar-pikes. These fish are the 
survivors of a post-geological age. The devel- 
opment of the common gar-pike ({ epidosteus) 
has recently attracted much attention, having 
but lately been discovered. Everything con- 
nected with this subject is of the highest inter- 
est, and, if any of the readers of Tur InpE- 
PENDENT should be able to find any of the egga 
of the alligator gar, they are eainestly re- 
quested to place them in. strong alcoliol and 
send them to the edjtors of this paper. 


....Dr. J. M. Anders, of the Philadelphia 
Academy of Natural Sciences, who has al- 
ready contributed some valuable papers on 
the transpiration of plants, gives some more 
valuable facts in the January number of the 
American Naturalist. He finds that one square 
foot of naked soil will evaporate six times as 
much moisture as a square foot of leaf-sur- 
face; but a forest bas twelve times more leaf- 
surface than the earth surface on which the 
trees grow, and, hence, the evaporation from 
a square foot of forest-land is just double 
that of a naked surface. He further finds 
that, say in the vicinity of Philadelphia, 
twelve inches of the annual rainfall is given 
off during the leafy season of six months, 
which {s about half the annual rainfall. It 
would thus seem that trees have very little to 
do with the feeding of springs. Itis some- 
times supposed that the trees retain snow, 
which melts more slowly under the trees than 
in the sunshine, and that it, therefore, runs 
slowly into the streams, instead of melting 
rapidly in the sun where troes are absent; but 
Dr. Anders shows that the earth under trees 
isin a very absorptive condition, and that the 
slowly-melting snow is taken up gradually by 
tbe earth under the trees, in order to form the 
great reservoir of moisture which is to supply 
the enormous Summer demand from the leaves. 
Another interesting conclusion, bearing on 
the literature of forests and climate, may be 
drawn from these observations of Dr. An- 
dere—namely, the trees have to receive this 
moisture before they can give it out again, 
and we may, therefore, say trees are rather the 
result than the cause of a moist climate. We 
bave to look tothe evaporating power of the 
sun on immense tracts of water and the con- 
densing power of polar currents for our 
cbief sources of rainfall, leaving to trees the 
playing of a very small part in the oper- 
ation. 


...-Plantamour publishes the resulte of a 
third year’s observations of the movements of 
spirit-levels attached to fixed piers in the Ob- 
servatory at Geneva, and Col. Von Orif a simi- 
Isr series, obtained at Bogenhausen, near 
Munich. The observations concur in showing 
certain changes which depend upon the varia- 
tion of temperature ; but certain others, also, 
which cannot be explained fo that way, but 
must be due to real and unexplained move- 
ments in the crust of the earth. One or two 
slight earthquakes in the course of the year 
produced effects very notable and perme 
nent, 
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P evsoualitics. 


Tux Hon. William Walter Phelps, of New 
Jersey, and Mr. Charles A. Phelps, of 
Massachusetts, have recently caused a memo- 
rial stone to be erected at the grave in Vevey, 
Switzerland, of their ancestor, Jobu Phelps. 
It bears the following iuscription: 


In MEMORIAM 
Of Him Who Being with Andrew Broughton 
Joint Clerk of the Court. 
Which Tried And Condewned Charles The 
Firet Of England 
Had Such Zeal To Aecest The Full Respost- 
bility Of His Act 
That He Signed Each Record With His Full 
Name 
JoHN PHELPS 
He Came to Vevey And Died Like His Associ- 
ates Whose Memorials 
Are About Us, An Exile In The Cause of 
Human Freedom. 

This Stone Is Placed At The Request Of 
Wm. Wacter Puevrps of New Jersey And 
CHARLES A. PueLps Of Massachusetts 
Decendants From Across The Seas. 





.-Dr. John Brown, of Edinburgh, died a 
week or two ago, at the age of seventy-two years. 
Mr. Brown, who was the son ofa clergyman, 
was born at Biggar, Lanarkshire, in September, 
1810, and received bix education at the Univers- 
ity of Edinburgh. He was the autbor of two 
volumes of essays on medical subjects and was 
a contributor to the North British Review, Guod 
Words, and the Scotsman. One of his best-known 
works isa story of a favorite dog, entitled Rab 
and Ilis Friends. He also wrote the charming 
and famous sketch of child-life called 2 
Marjorie, a blograpty of a wonderfully preco- 
clous child, named Marjorie Flemiog, of whom 
Sir Walter Scott was very fond and who died 
when eight years old. 


..Goethe, Schiller, Wieland, Jean Paul, 
Ruckert, Uhiand, Mozart, and Haydn belong 


to the South Germans; Kant, Schopen- 
hauer, Ed. von Hartmann, Stein, Bismarck, 
and Moltke tothe North Germans. In South 


Germany artists and poets are more numerous; 
in North Germany, philosophers and states- 
mea. 

.-Charies Bradiaugh stated in a recent ad- 
Gress thatthe threat of his enemies to bank 
rupt him had brought him an offer from 
Philudelphia of $10,000 for a series of lectures 
in America, the money to be paid in advance. 
He declined it only because he thougbt he 
sbould not need the money. 


+eeeA tablet has been placed on the walls of 
8t. Paul’e Church, Boston, to the memory of 
the late Alexander H. Vinton, D.D., who was 
rector from 1842 to 1848. Dr. Vinton’s 
daughters are building a memorial church at 
Pomfret, Conn., in memory of their father. 


Sarab J. en ott "@inee Green- 
wovud"’), will, according to reports, make her 
America début in opera next Winter. She ts 
sald to possess much musical ability and is 
described as very charming ip appearance. 


-Robert Browning’s English and Amert- 
can friends commemorated bis seventieth birth- 
day on the 7th instant, by presenting him a set 
of his own works, handsomely bound, and con- 
taiued in an oak case, carved with emblems 
suggestive of his poems. 


..Count von Moltke represents a small 
borough in the Reichstag and is so conscien- 
vious in bis attention to his duties as a deputy 
that he never misses a sitting without a reason 
of the most urgent nature. 

..With the death of Admiral Rodgers, 
Admiral] Worden, who won such distinction 
when, in command of the “ Monitor,’’ he 
baffled the rebel ram *“* Merrimack,” heads the 
list of Rear-Admirals. 


aaa A Georgia murderer, sentenced to be 
banged June S0tb, has induced the judge to 
change the date to June 29th, because be didn’t 
like to suffer on the same day with Guiteau. 


-s+eFlotow, the composer of *‘ Martha,” 

* Stradella,’’ and other operas, is living near 
Vienna and recently celebrated his seventieth 
birth-day. 

..The Grand Army of the Republic claims 
a membership of 85,000 men, all of whom were 
bonorably discharged from the United States 
service. 

--“*Candish” Is said to be the correct 
pronunciation of the name of the wurdered 
Secretary for Ireland. 


.. The Prince of Wales’s wedding present 
to Prince Leopold was a magnificent piano, 
valued at $25,000 

+eeePope Leo XIII is in poor health and his 
physiciaus have ordered an immediate change 
of air. 

«-+-The Rev. James Freeman Clarke has 
sailed for Europe, with his wife and daughter. 


.- Wagner, the composer, is seriously il 
aod anxiety is feit as to his condition. 


.. The number of gypsy children in Eogland 
fe estimated at 30,000. 
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Work has been begun on the annex to 
the Amherst College library, and it will be 
completed this season. The old library, build- 
Ing is tu be renovated throughout, aod will 
be transferred into an alumni hall on the first 
floor and a reading-room will be on the 
second. The contemplated changes on this 
building will cost about $40,000. Plans are 
being made for the rebuilding of Walker Hall 
andthe new gymnasium, both of which it is 
intended shall be under full way by mid- 
Summer. Charles Pratt, a graduate of the 
College, has given $25,000 forthe gymuasium 
and the other balf will be soon forthcoming. 
Undoubtedly, $125,000 will be expended this 
year on new buildings. 


.-+-Tbe seventh session of the Summer 
School of Biology, connected with the Peabody 
Academy of Science, will be beid at the muse- 
um ofthe Academy, beginning July 11th and 
continuing foar weeks. As heretofore, the 
course of instruction will be designed ex- 
pressly for teachers of the public and private 
schools, though private students will be ad- 
mitted as well. 


.-The Yale Association of Colorado have 
ralsed a considerable fund to aid studious 
youths from that state in acquiring an educa- 
tion at Yale College. The boysin the Denver 
High School bave been told that the Associa- 
tion will glady pay the tuition of any of them 
who may go to Yale, and that to those deserv- 
ing and needing it some other assistance may 
be given. 


--The Yale College corporation has ap- 
pointed Professor Newton director and Robert 
Brown, of Cincinnati, secretary of the observa- 
tory. Itis decided to build at once the heli- 
ometer building, with two buildings for ob- 
servers, and the Sloane laboratory. The ob- 
servatary lot is to have three handsome dwell- 
ings and other buildings. 


.-At the recent matriculation examination 
of the Calcutta University, eight women 
passed successfully, of whom six are natives 
of India: and at Bombay seven women were 
successful, including four from the city of 
Poonah. At the fine arts examination at Cal- 
cutta a female candidate obtained a scholar- 
ship of the first grade. 


--+This year’s attendance at the Mt. Hol- 
yoke Female Seminary, at South Hadley, Mass., 
numbers %8 students. 1{s pursuing the ad- 
vanced course, 30 are in the senior clase, 20 in 
the senior middle, 90 in the junior middle, and 
118 in the junior. The corps of instruction 
numbers 30, all of the teachers being females, 
with one exception. 


.-A school of fine arts is to be established 
at Princeton College. Dr. W. C. Prime, of this 
city, and General McClellan were appointed 
the first directors and requested to draw upa 
plau of the new institution, which will stand 
alongside of the academic and scientific depart- 
ments, 

.-The flue Herbarium of lowa Plants pre- 
pared by Professor J.C. Arthur and exhibited 
at the Centennial Exhibition bas recently been 
secured for Tabor College, Iowa. It includes 
over 900 species and is arranged in a beautiful 
case, well adapted for popular exhibition. 


.++-Dartmoath entrance examinations will be 
held this year at Chicago and other distant 
cities. The trustees have lately received from 
the sophomore class the beginning of a perma- 
bent loan fund for needy students. 


..-In the twenty German universities there 
were 22,792 students registered for the Winter 
season of 1881—1882, of whom 1,241 were for- 
eigo. The medical students numbered 5,002 
and 310 of them were aliens. 


.-The trustees of Larne Seminary, at Cin- 
cinnati, have tendered the professorsbip of 
church history, made vacant by the death of 
Dr. Humphreys, to Rev. Thomas Dewitt, of 
Philadelphia. 


. Of the proposed endowment fund of $50,- 
000 for the Methodist Seminary at Montpelier, 
Vt., $30,000 has already been subscribed. The 
institution is in debt for about $13,600. 


«.+eThe academy in Blue Hill, Me., has a 
fund of some $12,000, which was given by the 
State of Massachusetts while Maine was a 
province of that state. 


-..-The new music hall at Smith College 
(female), Northampton, Mass., is approaching 
eompletion and will be opened in the Fall 
term. 


--Grace Babb, a Maine girl, recently stood 
firat and passed the best examination in a class 
of 195 at the Collegeof Pharmacy of Philadel- 
phia. 


..- The City of Milwaukee, Wis., expended 
$216,193.88 upon her schools last year. The 
daily attendance was 22,531. 


«++eEdinburgh University is to have a 
professor of the Celtic language and literature. 














It does not take much to turn the headofs 
crank, 


..“ What is philosophy?’’ It is something 

that enables a rich man to say there is no dis- 
grace in beiag poor. 

..-Happy isthe father whose children are 

so young that he can delude them into the 


belief that the procession is all there is of the 
circus, 


---- Ap Albany paper telle of a wowan in that 
city who woke her husband during a storm, 
the other night, and said: “I do wish you 
would stop snoring, for I want to hear it 
thunder.”’ 


=....An aspiring youth in one of our public 
schools, who has recently commenced the study 
of Cesar, thinks that when “‘Gaul was divided 
into three parts’ there must bave been men in 
this vicinity who got more than their share. 


..-Ip an editor’s room in Fleet Street, Lon- 
don, a skull is nailed up against one of the 
desks. Underneath is written in large letters: 
“This is Smith, who did vot like an article 
about bimself and was rash enough to say so,” 


--A man, in passing a country churchyard, 
saw the sexton digging a grave, and inquired: 
“Who's dead ?”” Seztoun: ** Old Squire Bumble- 


bee.” Man: ‘*‘What complaint?’ Sezton 
(without looking up): ‘* No complaint. Every- 
body’s satisfied.” 


..A gentleman thus addressed his butler: 
*Jawes, how is it that my butcher’s bills are 
so large and I always have such bad dinuers?”’ 
**Really, sir, I don’t know,” said James; “ for 
I’m sure that we never bave anything nice in 
the kitchen that we don’t send some of it upto 
the dining-room. 


.-At the extinguishment of one in the 
vight outbroken fire comes a firemav remark- 
ably too late. The commandant stands him 
about itto aspeech. Fireman: **I could not 
before come, asI so far from the fire location 
distant live.” Commandant: ** Then must you 
next time nearer move.” 


--“* Ah! my friend,” said a clergyman toa 
parishioner, who was the husband of a terma- 
gant aod who bad made application fora 
divorce, ‘‘ we should be yieldiug and forgiving. 
There are no divorces in Heawen.” ‘* That’s 
the reason,”’ said the sufferer, “‘why I am so 
anxious to get a divorce here.” 


.. ASt. Louis editor accidentally received in 
his morning mail some proof-sheets intended 
for the employés of a religious publication 
house, and, after glancingover them, rushed to 
the city editor, yelling: ‘‘ Why in the world 
didn’t you get a report of that big flood? Even 
that slow old religious paper across the way is 
ahead of you. Send out your force for full 
particulars—only one family saved.  Inter- 
view the old man. His name is Noah.”’ 


..A man was once asked bow he and bis 
wife got along with so little friction in the 
family machinery. ‘‘ Well,” said be, “‘when 
we were first married we both wanted our own 
way. I wanted to sleep on linen sheets, my 
wife preferred cotton, and we couldn’t agree. 
Finally, we talked the matter over and came 
to the conclusion that it was unchristian to 
live in constant bickering. So we compromised 
on linen and have got along all right ever 
since.”’ ~ 


.-Last Sunday evening a Boston divine 
suddenly paused somewhat near the close of 
his sermon and sald: ‘‘ We would all be glad 
if that young man in the vestibule would come 
inside and satisfy himself whether she is or is 
not here. That would be much better than 
keeping a half-inch draft on the occupants of 
the back pew.’’ And, in the solemn sflence 
that followed, the congregation could bear a 
sound outside as of the retreat of an army 
with Danvers. 


....Two Highlanders found tbemselves un- 
able to get into harbor in their boat, the waves 
driving it out to sea so persistently that 
Donald, after obstinately battling with the 
elements, cried out to Duncan,in a dialect 
which we will not attempt fully to represent : 
“Go doon on your knees, mon, and offer a bit 
prayer.” But before Duncan was on his knees 
the boat’s keel grated on the beach, whereupon 
Donald shouted: ‘‘ Stop praying. We’ve come 
ashore by our own exertions, and I ’li no’ be 
beholden to anybody.” 


...-Thomas and James had new suite of 
clothing at the same time. Thomas kept his 
in the wardrobe, nice and clean ; but James put 
bis right on and wore it every day, soit be- 
came shabby after atime. Thomas’s suit, on 
the contrary, was as good as ever when James's 
was worm out. When the boys’ father saw the 


condition of his sons’ clothing, he straightway 
purchased a new and nobby suit for James; 
but, as Thomas’s was as good as ever, he got no 
new clothes. Both boys bave now suits equally 
good, but the cut of Thomas’sis somewhat 
archaic. James says Thomas is an awful guy 
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School and College. ss Bebbles. . Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 

ASHWORTH, Joun W., Plymouth, England, 
accepts call to Beth Eden chb., Philadel- 
phia, Penn. 

ATKINSON, E. E., called to Fort Dodge, fowa. 

BASKWELL, 8. W., accepts call to Unadilla, 
.. 3 

DEPPERMAN, H. H., accepts call to Cameron, 
Il. 

FLETCHER, Josaua, D.D., died, recently, iu 
Wallingford, Vt. 

HOPPER, A. M., Adams, N. Y., resigns. 

LOCK WOOD, M. C., First ch., Albany, N. Y., 
resigns. 

McINTOSH, C. C., Petersburg, N. Y., resigns. 

PAGE, C. J., Cold Spring, accepts call to Mid- 
dletown, N. Y. 

SAVAGE, B. J., ord. in Tariffville, Conn. 

SIMONS, Wa. M., New Hartford, lowa, re 
signs. 

WINN, W. B., accepts cali to Denver, Col. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


BLENKARN, WILL1aM T., Madura, Kan., re. 
signs. 

BREEDE, D. Parson, iust. in Eaton Rapids, 
Mich. 

BROOKS, Gzorce W., Woonsocket, called to 
Elmwood ch., Providence, R. 1. 

CUTLER, Georce C., Hartford Semivary, 
called to Hebron, Conn. 

DICKINSON, SamvuzL W., Jefieseen, O., re- 
signs. 

EMRICH, Frepenics E., Mechanic Falls, Me., 
called to Tabernacle eb., Chicago, Ill. 
FISK, Perrin B., Lake City, Miun., dismissed. 

FLINT, Josera R., Weston, Vt., dismi-sed. 

HALEY, Frank, will become settled pastor at 
Boscawen, 

HAKRINGTON, Cuarzues E., Concord, N. .. 
called to Dubuque, Ia. 

HULL, Invixg T., Cameron, called to De Soto, 
Mo. 

a R. G., First Church, Columbus, 

, called to Piymouth ch., Minneapolis, 

Siuce 

KINCAID, Wiu1aM, Oberlin, O., dismissed. 

LAMB, E. E., Collinsville, Conn., resigns. 

McCORD, Rosert L., New Windsor, lil., re- 
signs. 

PLACK, Geonrecs W., inst., in Lewis ave., ch., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

ROCKWOOD, Grzorez A., Rensselaer Falls, 
N. Y., dismissed. 

BELDEN, Joszrn H., inst. in Methuen, Mass. 

WALTERS, Tomas W., Crary’s Mills, N. Y., 
dismissed. 

WHITNEY, Joet F., formerly missionary to 
Micronesia, will Oe apd for a year at 
Wadbam’s Mills, N 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


CAMPBELL, W. W., inst. in Aberdeen, Md. 

CARSON, ALEXANDER N., accepts call to Park 
ch., Dayton, O. 

— H. H., accepts call to Calistoga, 

FERGUSON, Ww. A., inst. in Marysville, O. 

HELFRICH, N. C., accepts call to Weston, O 

HUNTING, James M., Sr., died, recently, in 
Jamaica, N. Y., aged 83. 

IRVING, D. 0., ord. and inst. in Orange, N. J. 

McASKIE, Joszru, Tyrone, Ireland, inst. in 
Norristown, Penn. 

MILLS, Bensamin, D.D., accepts call to Fui- 
ton, Iil. 

NEWELL, H. A., Rochester, Minn., called to 
Fargo, Dak 

PEAIRS, H. R., Heyworth, accepts call to 
Normal, 

SIMONTON, James M., accepts cal] to Hunt- 
ingdon, N 

SMYTH, W.C., Uxbridge, Canada, called to 
New Carlisle, O. 

VIELE, James P., Sand Lake, called to Ver 
non, N 

WADE, Francis R., West Shelby, accepts 
call to Lockport, N. Y. 

WALKER, Ricuagp, died, recently, in Allen- 
town, Penn. 

PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 

ANDERSON, D.G., died, recently, in Great 
Barrington, Mass. 

CLARKE, Jogx, Eau Claire, Wis., resigns. 

CLOVER, Lewis P., D.D., Millburn, N. J., re- 
signs. 

FALKNER, Bisuor, Brooklyn, called to 
Seo of the Intercession, New York, 
N 


GOODHUE, J. E. accepts call to Cuba, N. Y. 
HARRIS, Wa. R., ord. deacon in Raleigh, 
N. C. 


HENDERSON, caer 8., ord. deacon in 
Raleigh, N. C. 

KIDDER, Cuartes HOLLAND, accepts call to 
Wilkesbarre, Penn. 

pan Za Water, ord. deacon in Utica, 


OORE, 8. B., removes from Tuckahoe to 
ae — Oe N. 


OSBORN, I. T., Botse City, Idaho, resigns. 


PATTERSON. Geonae, D. D., Palestine, Texas, 
called to Mobile, Ale. 

PECKE, Epwarp M., ee Tl., accepts 
call to Lexington, Mo. 

PRATT, Gsorcs B., Bridesburg, 
accepts call to Hastings, Minn. 

ge Y= H. 8., accepts call to Keo 


THRALL, & 0,, DD, accepts call te Paris, 


Penn., 











Biblical Research. 
THE UNITY OF ISAIAH. 


BY THE REV. WM. Ek COBB. 


To THE EpiTorR oF Tut INDEPENDENT: 

Tuose who believe in the unity of Isaiah 
need not be frightened at Dr. Konig’s figures, 
as quoted in Tuz InpErzNpDENT of May 11th. 
The autbor has leaned on a broken reed, in 
the shape of Niigelsbach’s list at the close of 
bis ‘‘ Commentary on Isaiah.” The result isa 
tiseue of blunders. One who compares that 
list with the Index published in the Bibliotheca 
Sacra for October, 1881, and January, 1882, 
will find one more proof of the superiority of 
the Vade Mecum to any German concordance. 

According to Dr. Konig: 

‘ox occurs about 5 times in (Isaiah) A 
and more than a dozen times in B.”’ 

This is putting it mildly. The actual figures 
are 5 and 25. 
by 9 times in A, once in B.” 
Here is an astonishing error, for $3 is 10 times 
in A and 8 times in B. 
‘ttn 8 times in A, 21 in B.” 
The correct figures are 8 and 24. 
= pod twice in A, 16 times in B.” 
Read 6 and 22. 

**90 only In B.” 

No. It is twice in A—viz., xvi, 6 and xxxi, 1. 
Such loose statements are enough te make one 
"IND in Roman letters (mad). 

“wp only xiiil, 4.” 

(There was a misprint here in THe INDEPEND- 
ENT.) ‘The word occurs also ™ xivii, 14, 
though, it is true, not in the sense of because ; 
but Niigelsbach’s statement is that it bas this 
sense nowhere else in the Bible, whereas 
Num. vi, 11 is an exception. 

** os 5 times (about) in A, 20 times in B.” 
Read 8 and 17. 

“«mpy usually in the first part.” 

No. The proportion is the same—12 and 24. 
wry once in A, at least 7 times in B.” 
Right, but not accurate. Read 1 and 8. 

The only words of which Dr. Konig has told 
the exact truth are the rare 47 and mbyp, 
which are not sufficiently characteristic to 
support his theory. px and jm are the only 
ones which he can count upon; bat, If space 
permitted, a much greater weight of evidence 
could te adduced on the other side. Some of 
the above errors arise from counting only the 
verses, instead of the occurrences. This is 
clearly improper; for px, for example, 
strengthens Dr. Kénig’s case materially by 
its three repetitions in Isaiah x1, 24. 

Uxsripor, Mass. 





Dr. Frreprich Epwarp Konic, Privat- 
docent at Leipzig, who so lately published the 
first part of his Hebrew ‘‘ Lehrgebéiude,” has 
sought to rest himself by a change of work, 
and, while accumulating the new stores for the 
secona part of the grammatical work, fur- 
nishes us with a study upon the ‘‘ Conception 
of Revelation in the Old Testament.” (‘Der 
Offenbaumgsbegriff des Alten Testamentes” Vol. 1, 
Leipzig, Hinrichs, 1882; ff. (3), pp. 212, oc- 
tavo). The first volume lies before us, the 
second is under the press. In leaving the 
philological to take up the historical side of 
the Old Testament, the author declares bis in- 
tention to be the restoration of the proper 
view ns to the prophetic consciousness. He is 
confident that the orthodox will applaud his 
researches and he hopes that bis exhaustive 
presentation of the case will be sufficient to 
incline the oppovents of a transcendental 
revelation to own that such a revelation exists. 
The Introduction, pp. 1—40, treats of the fit- 
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from Tholuck. He does not add anything but 
“says Tholuck,” whereupon a new quotation 
from Tholuck, followed by acitation of Wachs- 
muth by Baur, and of Nigelsbach and Her- 
mann by Kiiper. The author proceeds: “I 
add to this from Marquandt and at the end of 
Marquandt finishes the page up with Karl 
Kohbier. The author has salted down these 
cuttings with ten lines which say almost 
nothing—flavorless salt. It really seems as if 
the author had made a number of studies, 
excerpting various books, and then. instead 
of digesting bis notes, bad sent. them ia all 
their crudeness to the printer, to fill so and so 
many pages. What Dr. Konig purposes to 
show appears from the development of the 
rest of the volume, which presents tous “‘ The 
first grand declaration of the prophets”— 
pamely : * Divine calling and equipment with 
the Spirit of God fit us for the reception of 
revelation.”” The first endeavor is to show 
that the prophets were conscious that they 
had the power to work miracles; that they rose 
above the whole community of saints, present 
and future; that they were the speakers of 
God; that they had been called at a particular 
moment of their life; that they bad not been 
fitted by any physical equipment for the re- 
ception of revelation; and that they had been 
equipped with the Spirit of God. Having thus 
treated ef the prophetic c i ee (if such 
a confused method can be called a ‘‘treat- 
ment’’), the author passes to consider the view 
of the historical and the doctrine] books 
of the Old Testament as to this first 
grand declaration of the prophets, and 
then discusses the effects, aside from 
prophecy, that were ascribed to the Spirit of 
God. in Israel or the relation of the Spirit of 
God to the arts and sciences. These discus- 
sions are carried through, for the most part, in 
a much more independent way than the intro- 
ductory matter, to which we above referred. 
Theauthor shows everywhere bis familiarity 
with the Hterature and with the linguistic 
questions bearing upon the points noticed. It 
will be unnecessary to add that the traditional 
views are anxiously supported. Yet the more 
cautions will object to the appendix, wherein 
Dr. Konig states his opinion, and gives the 
philological reasons for it, that Isaiah xI—Ixvi 
cannot be from the elder Isaiah of the earlier 
chapters. The second grand declaration of the 
prophets fs their consciousness as to the origin 
of the contents of their revelations, and this 
wil) be taken up In the second volume. 














Hlissions, 
GOSSNER’S MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


BY DR. R. GRUNDEMANN, 
Pastor aT Mojnrz, Beizio, Germany. 





Gossner was one of those men in the bosom 
of the Roman Catholic Church who were 
awakened by the truth of the Gospel fn the 
beginning of our century. Driven from his 
native Bavarin by the hostility of the Jesuits, 
he found, in 1829, as pastor of the Bethlehem 
Church, in Berlin, the field of a richly blessed 
activity. This is not the place to speak of the 
exceedingly precious influence that Gossner 
has exercised generally upon the Evangelical 
Church ; but we here consider only his ener- 
getic efforts in behalf of heathen missions. 
He first exerted them in connection with the 
Berlin Missionary Society ; but, as a Lutheran 
coufessionalism, :ising gradually, became more 
prominent in that Society and the external 
mechanism of the mission enterprise became 
more prominent than to his plain view seemed 
necessary, he separated himself from the 
Society, in 1836, and began an independent mis- 
sion. Between the 65th and 85th year of his 
life he sent out one hundred and forty mission- 
aries to the heathen. He did not hold a scho- 
lastic education necessary for his missionaries; 
his principal idea was to find truly converted 
men, to whom he himself could impart a degree 
of preparation by meeting them in a class 
for Bible reading. It was a favorite policy 
with bim to send out mechanics, who, fol- 
lowing the example of the Apostle Paul, 
should proclaim the Gospel while they sup- 
ported themselves by the labor of their hands. 
In this plan he found a coadjutor in the well- 
known Dutcb pastor, Heldring, in connection 
with whom he sent out a large number of 
missionaries to the Dutch Colonies in the East 





ness of the discussion at the present mo t, 
of the objective method which the author de- 
sires to adopt in his researches, of the author- 
{ty and sources of the prophetic self-witness, 
and of the exposition of the sourees. Even in 
these introductory pages the thought forces it- 
self upon the reader that the idea of the 
**Lehrgebiiude’’ has in some way impressed itself 
upon the author’s brain to such an extent that 
be bas become a compiler, instead of a writer. 
Quotation is heaped upon quotation, until the 
original matter is not easily recognizable. 
The matter of this introduction could have 
been clearly and much more forcibly put 
in six pages, and perhaps in two. On 
pp. 8—14 we are reading® Fichte, and 
here there is something to lay hold upon, 
as an old Hebrew teacher said: ‘* That is beef- 
steak |’? But the notes and occasional re- 
marks of the author only spoil Fichte. Then 
we have a page of Kant; then two pages of 
Vatke; to say nothing of long citations from 
Spitzer, Smend, Rothe, Koster. Again and 


again the author makes a cento of half a 
dozen writers, 





Indian Archipelago. The management of the 
missions was unprecedentedly cheap. Goss- 
ner employed no paid officers in his mission- 
house. He was himself all in all; inspector, 
nonse-fatber, secretary, and (as he used 
sportively to say) pack-horse. The money 
that he needed for his missions was never 
wanting ; bat he got it ‘“‘ more by praying than 
by begging.” 

Beautiful as the idea of a mavual-labor mis- 
sion appeared, he soon found it impracticable. 
A European fs not capable, in a hot climate, 
of earning a support with bis own hauds and 
preaching and teaching at the same time. 
Many of Gossner’s missionaries, therefore, 
after they bad endeavored in vain for several 
years to work, according to bis instructions, 
went into the service of other societies. Some 
obtained a yearly support from the Dutch 
Government, others went into civillife. The 
Gossner missions became vigorous only in 
Continental India. A ber of G "s 
missionaries had founded some stations in 
the country of the Lower Ganges, which 
had to be supported and cared for 
from home, in the same manner as was the 
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practice with other societies. Snch was the 
case witb the stations in the Kolcountry. The 
mission among the Kols bas been among the 
most blessed on all the earth. Seldom bas a 
whole people heen so speedily penetrated in 
80 extensive a measure by the Gospel. The 
success of the work has consisted not in the 
mere planting of a nomival Christianity, 
through multitudes of converts, but the 
power of the Gospel has been sustained among 
the converts and has been manifested in their 
devotion and their frequent suffering for their 
faith. The circumstances by which, under 
God’s direction, the Kole were prepared for 
the reception of Christianity were really pe- 
culiar. The Hindus designate by the name 
Kol (Kolha means hog-slayer) several tribes of 
aborigines, who still live under their ancient 
customs and bave not accepted the religion of 
Brahmanism. Politically, however, these tribes 
have been for a long time subject to the few 
Hindus who have settled in their territory, 
and the latter have also taken the land from 
the natives and oppressed them. The so-called 
Zemindars, who draw the Jand-rents from the 
people, are real blood-suckers, and the Eng- 
lish Government has done nothing toward 
abolishing their shameful system. The 
missionaries have occasionally been able 
to effect a restitutioh of their land- 
rights to Kols, through the courts, and the 
hearts of the people have, consequently, been 
inclined toward the new teaching, and it has 
been possible to sow the Gospel seed on a 
receptive soil. The first missionaries came to 
Ranchi, in the district of Chota Nagpore, 
about two hundred miles east of Calcutta, in 
the year 1844. The first converts were bap- 
tized in 1849. In the course of fifteen years 
2,500 baptized Kols were gathered within the 
circle of the different stations.” In about six 
years more this number rose to ten thousand, 
and after twelve years more the last year’s 
report showed 31,253 Christians belonging to 
the German Missionary Societies in Chota 
Nagpore. 

Pastor Gossner, indeed, did not live to see 
this grand result, which far surpassed his 
most ardent faith. He entered the peace of 
bis Lord in 1858, after he had witnessed the 
first of the greater life movements among the 
Kols, succeeding « long, apparently fruitless 
time of waiting. After his death, the direc- 
tion of the Mission had to be reorganized, for 
an original man, mighty in faith, who could 
be his successor, was not to be found. The 
Gosener Missionary Union was formed, whose 
superiors placed the direction of the work in 
the bands of an inspector. All went well for 
atime; but, as the missionaries, who bad hith- 
erto been accustomed to a high measure 
of independence, felt themselves more and 
more constrained by the new organization; 
and then, on a visitation, in 1868, by the in- 
spector at the time, some of them fell into con- 
flict with him, the blessed work seemed seri- 
ously threatened. By God’s grace this crisis 
also was passed, without as serious injury as 
many had apprehended. Several missionaries 
withdrew from the Union. The English So- 
ciety for the Propagation of the Gospel under- 
took to take care of them and they passed 
over to the Anglican Church. The expectation 
that the Christian congregations among the 
Kole would follow them was, however, not ful- 
filled. The great majority of the converte re- 
mained with the German mission and only a 
small part of them joined the new Anglican 
mission. The latter had, at the beginning of 
1880, a total of 10,600 baptized converts under 
its care; while, as we have already shown, the 
German mission could show quite three times 
that number. But, according to the data of 
the latest yearly reports. we might put the 
whole number of Christian Kols at 50,000; 
for in the last yenr again large numbers of 
converts have been admitted. ; 


Our space does not permit us to describe 
further the condition of the Mission among 
these interesting people. We only mention 
that the converts are not collected at the pres- 
ent existing stations, but remain in their 
towns, so that the Christians in the Gossner 
Mission alone are distributed in more thana 
thousand villages. This would make the 
work much more difficult, were it not that the 
elders of the congregations bave themselves 
“taken ap active part in the missionary 
work,” a feature that is characteristic of this 
mission. A hundred and thirty-four such men 
are actively laboring without any pay for the 
ecclesiastical care of the congregations and the 
wider spread of the Gospel, and generally 
with good results. Beside them labor 111 
trained and paid catechists and 7 native 
pastors. 

The Mission is further sustained by a local 
Union in Calcutta. The moneys contributed 
for its support in Germany are, unfortunately, 
not sufficient; but contributions for this ob- 
ject flow in also from Russia, Australia, and 
America, The total income for the work 
amounted last year to $28,500, a sum which, 
considering what the Mission needs, can only 





be pronounced small, 












The prompt mention tnour lst of Books of the Weehk** 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pud- 
Ushers for all vol. received, The ¢ ests of 
our readers will guide us im the aclection af works 
Sor further notice. 

REPLIES TO PROF. ROBERTSON 
SMITH.* 

















We take for examination the two chief 
formal and labored replies as yet made to 
Prof. W. Robertson Smith’s Lectures on 
“The Old Testament in the Jewish 
Church.” One comes from the professor 
of systematic theology in the Presbyterian 
College in Belfast, Ireland, and the other 
from the professor of Old Testament Ex- 
egesis in Princeton Seminary. One is a 
bogk of 330 pages, and the other a review 
article of 49 pages; but the book has very 
little in it and the article a great deal. The 
figsin the one basket are very good figs; 
and those in the other very naughty figs, 
like those seen by Jeremiah, “ which could 
not be eaten, they were so bad.” 

In Professor Watts’s work we are first 
struck by the contemptuous tone assumed 
toward his antagonist; a tone not war- 
ranted by superior learning, as we discover 
as early as page 8, when he puts a “‘ cunei- 
form inscription on the Moabite Stone,” and 
makes it confirm our confidence, not only 
in the trustworthiness, but also the inspira- 
tion of the sacred writers. He makes 
Israel’s next neighbor, the Moabites, write in 
Assyrian. From page 256 we learn that 
he attempts bis present task with no more 
knowledge of Hebrew than be can pick out 
6f Robinson's ‘“‘ Gesenius.” Not only is he 
contemptuous; he is bitterly hostile. He 
does not allow that Professor Smith is a 
candid seeker after truth; but instantly 
makes him an enemy, to be beaten down 
with an iron flail. It were hardly to be sup- 
posed that a ‘Professor of Systematic 
Theology” was the proper man to discuss 
questions of Hebrew exegesis and criticism, 
and this is confirmed when we find that 
the strength of our champion’s argument is 
devoted to proving not that Professor 
Smith has misapprehended the relation of 
the facts, but that his doctrine is ‘‘apti- 
confessional,” being ‘all the more sur- 
prising when it is remembered that the 
author of it has subscribed the Westminster 
Confession of Faith.” Accordingly, Pro- 
fessor Watts takes great pains to show that 
one interpretation is ‘‘ Romish,” another 
‘‘Socinian,” and another ‘makes the 
Sinaitic covenant a covenant of works.” 
He dwells on such arguments &s these, 
arguments utterly uppertinent, with great 
frequency and at grent length. He waxes 
rhetorical. He prays that ‘‘tife sons of 
those heroic sires” who, ‘‘on many a Scot- 
tish moor and in many a glen Jaid down 
their lives” for their old faith, ‘‘ may refuse 
all compromise with its rationalistic 
rival, and contend for every jot and 
tittle as for the citadel of our com- 
mon Christianity. One who is thus as 
careful for the jots and tittles of the West. 
minster Confession as for the citadel! of 
Christianity is a Don Quixote of the worst 
sort; but, with sucha craze, we are not sur- 
prised to fiud bim as malicious as any other 
inspired “crank.” Notice, as a fair speci- 
men, what he has to say about what Pro- 
fessor Smith had remarked concerning the 
personal right to control the temple service 
claimed by the Jewish kings: 


‘* Azariah, doubtless, had views of the 
king’s relations to the temple very much 
akin to those held by our author, and ve 
likely regarded the house as his own pri- 
vate chapel and its ‘stated service as his 
own affair’; but the leprosy wherewith 
Jehovah rebuked his arrogance proclaims 
the folly and profanity of those whose crit- 
ical principles would justify his irreverent 
usurpation of the priestly office” (p. 28). 


Professor Watts, then, does not hesitate 
to denounce it as an act of profanity if a 
scholar raises the question as to the age of 
the priestly legislation, such as might 
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*Tas Newer CRirictsw AND TRE ANALOGY OF THE 
Farrn. A Reply to Lectures by W. Ropentson Sura, 
M. A., om the Old Testament in the Jewish Church, 


12mo, pp. xi, 320. New York : Scribner & Welford. 

Paor. W. RosenTéow Serre on THe Prrravevce, 
An Article by Pror, Wutsam HENRY Gaeen, D.D., 
LL.D.,im the January number of The Presbyterian 
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properly’ be” punishe 
with leprosy. Hé reminds us of Guiteau, 
who said that God bad already killed the 
wife of one of the jurors, and would kill 
one of the jurors themselves, if necessary, 


ee was Azarinh’s; 


to save his life. In fact, the loud and 
shameless abuse which runs through the 
whole book seems to ally it with the Gui- 
teau style of logic. We do not deny that 
there are bere and there very fair points 
made in reply to some of Robertson Smitb’s 
more assailable points, as io the use be 
makes of the last verses of the fifty-first 
Psa!m to show that the same writer who 
denounces the worship of forms and sacri- 
fices can yet accept them when accom- 
panied with a contrite heart. The whole 
book, however, is unworthy of a Christian 
writer and will do more harm than good. 
We have passed the day when vituperation 
will have any force as theological argu- 
ment, although the reception given this 
book proves that in some circles it bas not 
ceased to puss current. 

We turn with pleasure to Dr. Green's 
article in The Presbyterian Review, which is 
the most vigorous and thorough reply to 
the theories presented in it, that has ap- 
peared. It*'was cordially hailed in con- 
servative quarters anda sigh of relief went 
up from all who had been disturbed by the 
newly published hypothesis. The article 
was so compact and full that some time 
was required to digest it thoroughly; but 
from the first.it produced a strong impres 
sion, atleast among those who were al- 
rendy prepared to agree with it. It is now 
quite in place, in view of the grave ques- 
tionsinvolved and the supreme importance 
of asecure fvoting for reverent Christian 
scholarship, to make Dr. Green’s article, ip 
its turn, the subject of a careful examina- 
tion, in order to see whether and how far 
it can, from an impartial standpoint, be re- 
garded as giving a quietus to the views so 
brilliantly championed by the Scotch Pro- 
fessor. 

It may be remarked at the outset that the 
general impréssion of forcible argument 
which Dr. Green's article has made is borne 
out by a close comparison of his views 
with the extreme positions of Professor 
Smith. We rise from such a study with 
the conviction that there are so many 
points which the latter has overlooked or 
left unguarded, such a large element of 
pure assertion in that which be offers as 
proof, and so much assumption or conjec 
ture in his processes of reasoning that, even 
on his own principles of criticism, his con- 
clusions must be considered extremely 
questionable. Dr. Green will, therefore, 
earry the sober and unbiased judgment of 
biblical scholars with him in bis non-ac- 
ceptance of Professor Robertson Smith's 
views. 

Attention should be called, in the next 
place, to a considerable number of details 
{n which Dr. Green either meets particular 
arguments with keenness and force or 
strengthens his own general position. We 
shall not attempt to give an exbaustive list 
of these. The following are the most import- 
ant: Quoting from Prof. Smith the remark 
that “in Israe] all law was held to be de- 
rived from the teaching of Moses,” Dr. 
Green adds: “Such a notion could not 
bave arisen unless Moses really was the 
great legislator of the nation and some- 
thing more than the Ten Commandments 
was directly traceable to him” (Presbyt. 
Rev., Jan., p. 114). Still further, on this 
use of Moses’s name as legisiator “by a 
legal fiction,” he remarks: - BO 
instance of the kind is recorded in any his- 
torical book of the Old Testament. David 
and Solomon and Jehoshaphat and Hezekiah 
issue their orders and enforce their regula- 
tions in their own name and by their own 
authority. Ezekiel, who, we are told, rep- 
resents au intermediate stage between Deu- 
teronomy and Leviticus, makes no pretense 
of Mosaic authority in all that he says re- 
specting the temple and its worsbip and the 
Roly Land” (p. 116). Agaio: ‘* What are 
we to think, then, of a hypothesis which 
assigns the code of Deuteronomy to the 
reign of Josiah, or shortly before it, when 
its injuvction to exterminate the Canvaan- 
ites (xx, 16—18) and the Amalekites (xxv, 
17—19), who had long siuce disappeared, 
would be as utterly out of dale 
as a law in New Jersey at the pres- 
eut time offering @ bounty for kilhing 
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wolves and beats, oF @ oyal proclamation 
In Great Britain ordering the expulsion of 


congruous,” he says, further, ‘‘to place the 
Levitieal Law after the exile”; and he cites 
from Dillmann, who ‘“‘ protests against the 
bypothesis as ‘irrational,’ that ‘the priestly 
laws and those of the cultus were first com- 
mitted to writing or actually first framed 
in the exile or in Babylonia, where no 
cultus whatever existed’” (p. 218). This 
is a very strong pvint and might have 
been further developed and emphasized. 
The absurdity of the minute accounts of 
the tabernacle, if they were post-exilic fic- 
tions, is another (pp. 118,119). Aod, com- 
ing to the ‘' plurality of sanctuaries,” there 
is force in Dr. Green’s interpretation of 
Ex. xx, 24, though the difficulty as to 
Samuel's itinerating sacrifices remains 
unsettled: ‘It is not co-existing sanctu- 
aries in Canaan, but altars successively 
reared at different places in the wilderness, 
that are comtemplated by the passage under 
covsideration. Unless it cam be shown that 
God ‘recorded his name’ in various places 
atonce, no sanction is. here given to a 
multiplicity of altars” (p. 1238) With 
regard to the assumption that the nopn- 
observance of a requirement proves its non- 
existence, Dr. Green takes impregnable 
ground. “ With all the deduction for 
the unrecorded influence that emanated 
from the sanctuary [in the time of the 
Judges] (and this was, doubtless, great at 
this, as at every epoch), it must still be con- 
fessed that things are not altogether as on 
theory might have been expected. Nor were 
they when the Redeemer came to his own 
and his own received bim not. Nor were 
they at the reformation of Luther” (p. 135). 
‘The worship in high places was irregular 
and illegal! after the temple was built. But 
the fact that they were tolerated by pious 
princes, who contented themselves with 
abolishing the emblems and practices of 
idolatry found there, only shows that they 
did not do their whole duty; not that the 
law which had ruled ever since theeduys 
of Moses did not exist” (p. 140). ‘* How 
much of the New Testament must have 
been written after the Reformation of 
Luther, if the habitual disregard of its 
teachings is to be accepted as evidence 
against their existence?” (Jd.). On the 
alleged exclusive ritualism of the Levitical 
legislation he remarks: “According to 
Lev. xxviand Deut. xxviii, the transgression 
of the people will be visited by ever-increas- 
ing judgments, culminating in exile from 
the Lord’s land; and the return of God’s 
favor is suspended (Lev. xxvi, 40 #.; Deut. 
iv, 29) not upon a punctilious observance 
of rites and ceremonies, but upon confes- 
sion of their iniquity and the bumbling of 
their uncircumcised hearts” (p. 187). On 
the late origin of Deuteronomy: ‘‘ Heze- 
kiah’s admitted reform (I! Kings xviii, 4) 
recognized the binding obligation of the 
Deuteronomic Law a century before the 
book was found in the temple” (p. 141). 
When he comes to the alleged prophetic 
testimony against an early authorized rit- 
ual (¢. g., Jer. vii, 21 f.; Am. v, 25), Dr. 
Green makes the following point: ‘* But 
the Professo1’s deduction from these pass- 
ages is too sweeping for his own theory. 
If they are irreconcilable with the idea that 
any divine law of sacrifice then existed, 
they will not only abolish Leviticus, as he 
contends, but the first legislation, as well 
(Ex. xxii, 30; xxiii, 14—18; xxxiv, 19, 25) 
and Deuteronomy (xii, 6, 11, 27; xv, 19; 
xvi, 2, ete.), of which Jeremiah is the ac- 
knowledged champion, some adventurous 
critics having actually claimed that he 
wrote it himself” (p 147). Similarly, the 
following: ‘‘ But does not Isaiah oid 
predict ‘a pillar’ (mageéa) in the land of 
Egypt, the very symbol which Deut. 
xvi, 22 forbids? ‘This passage,’ says 
Professor W. R. Smith (p. 854), ‘gives 
us a superior limit for the date of 
the Deuteronomic code.’ ‘Isaiah could 
not refer to a forbidden symbot as a 
magrtba to Jehovah. There isa slight con- 
fusion of ideas here. In the first place, it 
proves too much. This symbol was for- 
bidden likewise by the first legislation 
(Ex. xxiii, 24; xxxiv, 18, for ‘images’ read 
‘ pillars’). Becondly, the thing for- 
bidden was the erection of pillarsin the 
neighborhood of altars, with the view of 





worshipiug them (Lev. .xxyi, 1; Deut. 


the Danes” (p. 117). *‘ And it fs quite asio . 
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twelve pillars about the altar at the ratifica- 
tion of the covenant with Jehovah (Ex. 
xxiv, 4). . . . Stone monuments to 
commemorate God’s goodness or to mark 
signal events were repeatedly erected fn 
post-Mosaic times. When this was dove 
with no view to sacrifice or adoration, 
it was no violation of the Pentateuchal 
statute” (p. 148). 

But Df. Green’s line of thought is no- 
where more conclusive than where it 
touches upon Ezckiel, in whose book “‘ we 
are told we can see the very process of the 
formation of the Levitical Law” (p. 149)._ 
Indeed, much asthe new bypothesis sup- 
ports itself by the alleged countenance 
of Ezekiel, it is none the less true that the 
inherent weakness of that bypothesis ap- 
pears at this point of the argument as it 
hardly appears anywhere else. Leaving 
out of account a large number of detailed 
questions, which radical criticism has not 
yet satisfactorily answered, there are two 
great difficulties in the proposed interpreta- 
tion.of the book. . In the first place, it still 
remains to be decisively proved that Eze- 
kiel’s “description of the sanctuary, the 
worship, and the holy land of the future” 
fs to be taken literally, and not ideally and 
spiritually. In the second place, it has 
slillto be explained why. on the former 
supposition, the discrepancies between 
Ezekiel’s description, on the one hand, and 
the Ekvitical Law and post-exilic practice, 
on the other, are so numerous and so glar- 
ing. Dr. Green dwells on both these points 
and this part of bis article is convincing as 
to the enormous difficulties here encoun- 
tered by Professor Smyth’s theory. 


Yet, while a careful study of Dr. Green's 
article yields these results, it yields also 
certain others which are less favorable. 
Wenctice at the beginning a tendency to 
underestimate the strength of the theories 
assailed and a dwelling on the disagree- 
ments of critics as a reason for their whole- 
sale condemnation, which are unwortby of 
a scholar of Dr. Green’s character and rep- 
utation. Progress in our critica) knowl- 
edge of the Bible is attainable only through 
discussion; and; in spite of conflicting 
views, a substantial agreement has been al- 
ready reached on many points where 
twent¥ or thirty years ago there were the 
widest differences. In this connection. we 
must express a regret that the first half of 
Professor Smith’s book, which deals with 
literary questions, is wholly left out of the 
account. It is true that Dr. Green had al- 
ready reviewed this part of it in The Pres- 
byterian Review for October, 1881; but the 
force of the new theory suffers by the dis- 
location. At all events, the fact that Reuss, 
the veteran author of the theory, lives to 
see itsweeping away with apparently resist- 
less power a majority of the brightest, most 
learned, and most enthusiastic Old Testa- 


ment scholars of the world gives it a claim - 


to respect. Butit must further be char- 
acterized as unfortunate that our reviewer 
admits no middle ground between the 
Reuss hypothesis and the Mosaic author- 
ship of the entire Pentateuch; for, what- 
ever the final settlement may be, it is cer- 
tain that there are some arguments used by 
the radical critics which are forcible against 
Mosaic authorship, yet not so against post- 
Mosaic but pre-exilic author or editorship; 
while, on the other hand, there are some 
arguments used by the conservative schol- 
ars, aud by Dr. Green himself, which are 
valid as against a post-exilic origin for the 
Levitical legislation, but not valid as 
proving its Mosaic authorship. . It is, 
therefore, a pity that the possibility of a 
middie ground is excluded. ' 

But we proceed to some details which be- 
tray what appear to us wenknesses in the 
article, We find, for example, an unsound 
line of reasoning on p. 111. When we are 
told that Moses wrote down certain things, 
the inference that ‘‘he also wrote others 
which it was quite as important to have re- 
corded” cannot be supported by quoting 
Is. viii, 1 and xxx, 8; for in these pass- 
ages the previous context shows Isaiah 
already writing and the first person is used 
in the former of the two. Besides, the 
**Mosaic origin of the Levitical Law” (p. 
118) would not of itself necessarily in- 
volve the Mosaic autborsbip of the books 
containing that law... Again, on p. 114, as 
well es op p. 151, the influences which 
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| might-be conceived of as favoring the in- 
troduction of the new legislation after the 
exilé seem not to have ‘been fairly consid- 
ered. The position taken (pp. 115, 116) with 
regard to the conflicting statements respect- 
ing the position of the tabernacle (in the 
center of the camp and outside the camp) 
is not wholly satisfactory. Especially is 
the exegesis of Ex. xxxiii, 7—11, to be 
criticised. ‘The use of the article with $n 
(v. 7) cannot be so easily dismissed. In 
neither of the passages cited in comparison 
(Hab. ii, 2; Ex. ii, 15; Nu. xi, 27) does any 
ambiguity arise from the employment of 
the article, such as clearly does arise in Ex. 
xxxiii, 7, if a second tabernacle is there 
referred to. Furthermore, Nu. xi, 26, 
80, can hardly bear any other mean- 
ing than that the tabernacle there 
referred to was without the camp, The 
reviewer has net always borne in mind 
the fact that a bad argument weakens 
a good cause, or else be has insufficiently 
tested his own proofs, in such a remark as 
this: ‘‘ The allusions to Egypt [io Deuter- 
onomy and Leviticus] imply familiarity 
with and recent residence in that land” 
(p. 117). Familiarity with that land, no 
doubt; but not necessarily recent residence 
init. See, among the vast number of allu- 
sions to Egypt in the prophetic writings, 
the following, which are especially to the 
purpose: Jer. xvi, 14; xxiii, 7; xxxii, 20, 
21. Dan. ix, 15. Hosea xii, 9,13; xiii, 4, 
5. Am. iii, 1; ix, 7. Micah vi, 4; vii, 15. 
Dr. Green will not ask us to believe 
that the writings which contain these pas- 
sages date from a time near the Exodus. 
The remark that ‘‘no one ever dreamed of 
‘returning to Egypt’ after they were fairly 
established in Canaan” (p. 118) leaves out 
of sight the vigor with which the prophets 
warned the people against the Egyptian al- 
liance, and passages like Hos. ix, 8; xi, 5; 
Jer. ii, 18. Nor can it be held that the 
proofs adduced in favor of more than one 
recognized sanctuary in Canaan, previous 
to the building of the temple, receive from 
Dr. Green the full appreciation due to 
them. When ¢¢. g.) we find Samuel making 
a circuit through the land, and sacrificing 
in various places, while the Levitical law 
restricts sacrifice to one central sanctuary, 
to say that this was an extraordinary meas- 
ure, needful for the spiritual revival of 
the people, does not meet the point at all. 
The difficulty arises from the fact that 
Samuel, God's accredited minister, does 
without rebuke what the Levitical law for- 
bids. It may be very true that it would 
not have been an effectual means of spirit- 
ual revival to take the ark from Kirjath- 
jearim to Nob, where the tabernacle 
was (p. 139); but was it, therefore, 
necessary to break the Levitical Law? 
To awaken spiritual life among the peo- 
ple was certainly, on the revicwer's own 
showing, not incompatible with the obsery- 
ance of the Levitical Law. Why, then, 
does Samuel, te spiritual leader of the 
people, violate that law? Or, to put the 
question in another form: Can that law 
have been in existence at the time of Sam- 
ue)? We are not proposing to answer this 
question in the negative; but simply to show 
the difficulty which must be met. And, in 
like manner, we may illustrate the inade- 
quate method of dealing with the subject 
of Levitical priests. Supposing it to be 
truethat Deuteronomy distinguishes rricsts 
from Levites, who are not priests, the ques- 
tion still remains: Why does Deuteronomy 
make use of the expression ‘“‘the priests, 
the Leyites,” which never occurs ia Leviti- 
cusand Numbers? (p. 126). _Why should 
priests beso designated (‘‘ the priests, the 
Levites "—‘‘ the Levitical priests”) if they 
are to be distinguished not from some 
other priests who were not Levites, but 
from some other Levites who are not priests ? 
What shall we do with Ezek. xliv, 9 7., of 
which even Delitzsch says: ‘‘ Undeniably, 
the previous priestly right of the Levites 
is bere supposed, and taken away from 
them beequse they had misused. it?” 
(Luthardt’s ‘‘ Zeitschrift fiir Kirchliche 
Wissenschaft «. Kirchliches» Leben,” 1880, 
Heft Vi, p. 284). These questions are 
asked not beenuse we are out of sympathy 
with Dr. Green’s opposition to Professor 
Smith’s views, but becausé they are ques- 
tions that must be fairly considered before 
‘we cav reach conclusions that will stand 
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to mevtion still other weak spots in his 
argument, we would call especial attention 
to the remarkable silence of the Psalter, as 
to the detuils of the ritual—a silence which 
is not rendered less impressive by the re- 
marks of Dr. Green, on pp. 1427. But 
neither for this nor for any further illus- 
trations have we space. The examination 
to which we have subjected the article be- 
fore us has been sufficient to show, not 
that it is pot a scholarly and useful one, 
for it aims its blows in the right direction, 
and many of them fall with telling effect, 
but, that it is not the final answer either to 
Professor Smith or to his teachers and 
allies in the discussion. The final answer 
must have a broader basis, concede larger 


ments, whether polemic or constructive, to 
the more constant test of an uuflinching 
and impartial judgment. 





.-.-Principal Shairp bas never yet, so far as 
we are aware, failed to do good service with 
every volume he has published. The last, 
Aspects of Pretry, consisting, inthe main, of lec- 
tures delivered at Oxford (Clarendon Press, 
Oxford, England, also reprinted bythe Messrs. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), is, in many respects, 
both the most enjoyable and the most timely 
volume he has rtomposed. His unstudied 
graces of style, fullness of knowledge, genial 
spirit, alive witb all manner of good sense and 
good feeling, and a mellow wisdom, which 
escapes the didactic quality by its breadth and 
elevation, make bim one of the most fascinat- 
ing, as he is, also, one of the very best of Eng- 
lish writers. ‘*The Aspects”? in which he has 
chosen to look at *‘Poetry” In this volume 
have a never-failing interest, which has of late 
been intensified by the fact that the new and, 
as we believe, ephemeral school of materialis- 
tic writers have set a going a vast amount of 
confusion as to these very ‘‘ aspects” and pre- 
pared the way by the means for no end of in. 
tellectural and ethical demoralization. When 
we find Swinburne and Oscar Wilde and Walt 
Whitman held up as the poets of the new mor- 
ality, and when we read in Mr. J. A. Symonds’s 
recent life of Shelley that the poet who could 
see no wrong to his dishonored wife, poor Har- 
riet Westbrook, in asking her to admit inte her 
family the woman whom his later fancy had 
invested with the wifely rank, had more con- 
science thanany man who ever lived, it is high 
time for some one, who can do it, to speak out 
and clear the atmosphere. Principal Shairp is 
the man of all men now living to do this, and he 
has done it in this volume; not only as no other 
could do it, but with thesupreme felicity which 
makes it unnecessary tbat any other should 
attempt to do it. The lecture on Shelley is 
something unique, in which be strikes with 
hard and fatal hand; but, like a bright and 
graceful Apollo, dealing death around with 
gentle darts. No man ever played the censor 
or the lawgiver with more courage and more 
skill or spoke ont the whole unsoftened truth 
with less bitterness. The importance of the 
service thus rendered is not likely to be exag- 
gerated, Literature is more than a depart- 
ment of man’s life and work: It is the most 
adequate and permanent representation of that 
life and work we have. Thought is nothing 
until it has found expression in words, and 
when it bas found that expression the ex- 
pression is jast what the thought is. The lan- 
guage and literature of a people do more than 
show what they are or were. What they were 
the language and literatureis. Their qualities, 
their religion, their ethics, their philosophy are 
there. So accurate is the representation that 
every varying phase of the national character 
goer into the language and the literature. The 
materialistic invasion which we have had to 
endure has already made its record on our 
literature and will be preserved there. Poe- 
try, as the heart of a people’s literature, re- 
celves and retains these impressions more 
deeply than its prose. The theories on which 
the poets write, their views of literary moral- 
ity, their aim in writing and their concepticn of 
the limits and the rules of their art cannot 
run in one stream while the life of the people 
runs in another. If Wilde, Shelley, Swin- 
burne are the English poets, Wilde, Shelley, 
and Swinburne must be the English econ- 
science. Goethe and the French critics have 
confused the literary conscience of our age. 
The debate as tothe moral element of art is 
perilous to morals, and we welcome on these 
points the clear and decisive voice of Prinel- 
pal Shairp. His lectures are all the better for 
not having dealt with these serious ‘‘ Aspects 
of Poetry” too seriously; not certainly with 
heavy solemnity. The lectures are sparkling 
and various, while those devoted to the Scoteb 
Highlands, to Ossian, and to Sir Walter Scott, 
as well as that on “Virgil as a religious 
~" have the freshness of new discus- 


Co.), bas done that service to right thinking 
which a clear-minded and honest man always 
does when he gives fair and fearless expres- 
sion to that view of a case which, though 
wrong.and mischievous, is, nevertheless, in 
the air. It will be hard to fd anywhere a 
neater nor more approximately complete form- 
ulation of the avowed and unavowed reasons 
for dissatisfaction with the modern pulpit and 
of the definite or indefinite thoughts men 
nowadays have in their minds abont it than he 
has presented tm the analytical table of con- 
tents prefixed to his essay. The whole case 
for the plaintiff lies there expressed as it has 
not been before, and itis the easiest thing in 
the world to make up our minds about it. 
First of all, the Professor bas done what 
Englishmen are apt to do, and mistaken what 
they call in logic a particular for a general. 
Neither Dublin nor England is the ecumenical 
orb, and, though the Anglican typical preach- 
ing may be what he complains it is, better 
men are in the pulpit and better work is 
done in it elsewhere. The bill of par- 
ticulars, through the whole indictment, 
is discredited by the same exaggeration 
of facts. There is much to think of in every 
point that is raised, but there is still more to 
cut out of the proposition than to leave in it. 
Every item in the count exhibits semething 
which should be considered and is considered 
in every first-class course of homiletics. In 
the New Haven Lyman Beecher Lectures, for 
example, these matters have been raised and 
discussed until some good people in that com- 
unity have been led to doubt whether homi- 
letic lectures are good and wholesome exer- 
cises for the general lay public. We do not 
know how much supra-lapsarian Calvinism 
Professor Mahaffy bas beard in the pulpit, nor 
how sensitive he is on that subject; but his 
‘* Digression on the Semitic Ideal of Royalty,” 
together with his observations on the notion of 
God as an arbitrary sovereign, lead us to sus- 
pect that he does not go to Church much any- 
where and that bis opinion as to what is 
preached there fs a striking case of the survival 
of ‘‘musty theologies.” His belief that 
preaching should be dogmatic and carry its 
point in defirite propositions does him infinite 
credit and is one of the many good things in 
bis book. Concerning the remedies proposed, 
we grow faint-hearted as the author discloses 
them in inadequate succession, among them 
the celibacy of the clergy and, mosi. dismally 
impotent of all, authorized homilies to be read 
in the pulpite. What knocks the bottom 
out of the whole treatise for us is the discoy- 
ery that {t has never o¢curred to Professor 
Mahaffy that the measure of the pulpit is that 
of the men im it and that the one way to im- 
prove itis to improve the men in it. After 
all, what be has to say is only a treatise on the 
artof making a good ministry out of a lot 
of poor ministers. This is a problem which 
has po interest for us. 


.+-+Belgian Days, by Kate Byam Martin 
(Jansen, McClurg & Co., Chicago), is as de- 
lightful, dainty, and altogether refreshing a 
little story as we have met in a considerable 
time. The narrative we cannot look on in any 
other light than that of the properly-disguised 
record of a brave young American girl’s act- 
ual experiences as a governess in a wealthy 
and intensely bourgeoisie Belgian family. The 
characters are natural, the little incidents 
effective, and one is aimost as much in love 
with the modest and charming young heroine 
at the end of the book as the gallant young 
Bostonian, whom she warries. The tate in- 
troduces us to new and interesting national 
types, and is exceedingly instructive, as well as 
entertaining, in its keen delineations of certain 
fresh national types to which it introduces us. 
In the so-called ‘‘ gsthetie craze,’’ which 
infected England still more violently than the 
United States,there certainly lay a cspital 
opening fora clever novel of a certain sort. 
We do not see that Mrs. Lucy C. Lillie, in her 
Prudence: A Story of Aisthetic London (Har- 
per & Bros., N. Y.), has at all “written up 
to”’ this, to borrow a phrase of Wildism. The 
plot is searcely a plot at all. A young Amer- 
fean Village girl is taken to London ; her beau- 
ty attracts the social patronage of an Amer- 
ican lady moving in the fashionable life of 
that city, who makes Prudence doff her faded 
muslivs and robe herself with esthetic habfl- 
liments daily. The young girl becomes the 
fashion; her dormant vanity is awakened. 
She rejects a clerical and rather tame suitor, 
who has: followe’l her from her own land, 
telling him that she has suddenly dis- 
covered that she “don’t think she’d like to 
be a minister’s wife.” Prudence marries 
another and equally unesthetic parti—a Mr. 
George Maybery, of New York—who is de- 
scribed as “just the man to enjoy having his 
wife admired by every one else,” which cer- 
tainly stamps him at once as a sufficiently 
amiable young man, Jonas Fielding fades 
awny into dimuess and pulpit oratory.’ Pro- 
dence’s chaperon, who, in the meantime, hed 








tremely unconventional set of people. Mrs. 


“YeetTone for the feet Of her ute! “Buen fi 
plot of the 'tale.. We do not see what ite. 
anthor basaceomplished. The dook is neltlier 
eulogy, Ror satire, nor msthetic enough im any 
sense to justify the sub-title. The cbareeters 
‘re not decidedly interesting ; their conversa~- 
tion is contmonplece. Barley Simmonson ts a: 
tolerably neat presentation of a now familiar 
type, but partakes of the unmitigated conven- 
tionality of what ought to have been an ex- 


Lillie has very sensibly avoided putting much 
of the cant of a clique into the mouths of ber 
characters. 

..-Not a little to our surprise, Georg Horn’s 
Count Silvius (Geo. W. Harlan, New York), a 
German novel, which we have awaited with in- 
terest, proves a disappointment. It is not the 
fault of the translator, Mrs. Safford, who has 
put the story into concise and felicitious Eng- 
lish ; nor of the literary meterial of the ro- 
mance, which is rich and varied enough, in 
many respects well woven together, and, at 
least, es far as one incident of the tale goes, 
unhackneyed. The primary drawback to the 
enjoyment of the story is Horn’s expansive 
style. Page after page, paragraph upon para- 
graph, adjective succeeding to adjective, and 
clause to clause—ro runs the book through 
its four hundred and sixty pages, till the im- 
patience of the reader bas turned to indiffer- 
ence. The reader is confused by the multi- 
plicity of details and episodic plots detached 
from the already sufficiently slow action of the 
narrative. Thecharacters are not unconveption- 
al nor free. They arethe familiar German types 
of Von Reichenbach, Marlitt, and kindred pens, 
and do not stand out in definite contrast with 
each other, nor in bold relief from their own 
conventional background, as Paul Heyse would 
have described them with his vivid pen. The 
incident of the manioc-root and its part in the 
story is the novelty in Count Silvins ; but it is 
managed so awkwardly that,instead of creating 
a dramatic position for * Ada” and exciting a 
dramatic interest fn her, {t only throws on ber 
the dull weight of prosaic suspicion, and holds 
her in it 86 long and with so little sigh of 
annoyance as to give her release, at last, an un- 
natural and violent appearance. Furthermore, 
we bave bad full enough of court-room scenes, 
with fascinating and innocent accusées in jeop- 
ardy of their lives ; and certainly Ada’s confes- 
sjon might have taken place under less conven- 
tional and Gaborian-like circumstances. Ada 
herself and Herr Dupont are the redeeming 
feature of the book; one ap example of old 
treatment of a new type, the otifer a new treat- 
ment of anold. As for the hero who lends 
his name to the story, his influence in ft is so 
inconsiderably felt that the reader at once 
presumes him not to have been invested upon 
paper with whatever interesting qualities may 
have existed for him in the mind of the author. 


.++. The American edition (Roberts Brothers) 
of Philip Gilbert Hamerton’s Graphie Arts 
starts at some disadvantage with the English 
in not having the illustrations, which, if not 
essential tothe use of the text, are required 
for its best use and appreciation. This loss 
is in a measure balanced by the inexpens- 
iveness of the American edition. The yvcl- 
ume is a Treatise on the wurietics of drawing, 
painting, and engraving in comparison with each 
other and with Nature.’ Without being tech- 
nical, tn the strict sense of employing only the 
unexplained terms of the art, it is so in the 
sense of dealing iu ordinary literary language 
with the elements and principles of the arts 
Mscuseed. Hamerton shows the same high 
and ‘rigorous standards in this as in bis other 
books. His previous work, though apparently 
not concentrated on art, bas, in reality, never 
wandered far from it. His life-long studies 
have prepared him to do well what is attempted 
in this volume, which may be roughly de- 
scribed as @ critical survey, in non-technical 
language, of the technical elements of 
all the graphic arte. The material it con- 
tains on avy given branch is not more than any 
artist should have at bis command in bis own 
department; but, in bringing together com- 
prehensive technical instruction to cover 
many branches of graphic art, it goes beyond 
the probable range of any one artist’s infor 
mation and supplies buth him and general 
students with the means of intelligent obser- 
vation and criticism. The book is written 
throughout in the interest of definite ideas 
and strict methods, and its use will tend tore- 
press wishy washy vaporizing, by enabling the 
art public to identify it. His remarks om wood 
engraving must gratify Mr. Linton, whose 
work is held up asthe standard. The judg- 
ment expressed as to the style of work brought 
into favor by Scribner and the Century is 
qualified, though the unique skill of these 
engravers in middle tones, in the imitation of 
texture, and in getting their work printed 
better than ft is printed anywhere else in the 
world is praised without stint. 


.-In our recent notice of “Jobn Ingle 








--Professor J. P. Mabaffy, in bis essay on 
The Decay oS Modern Preaching (Maemillan & 


conceived an affection for the diseonsolate 
Jonas, settles down to meditate upon his per- 


aah a the ew given by es 8 Ws SY ths hued 
persecuted and much misrepresented Spanish 
priest. It appeare that the attention-of Mr. 
-Jobu Bigelow had already been called to this 
subject and that he. was ready with « highly 
interesting monograph on this subject when 
* John Inglesant”’ appeared; It has now been 
published by the Messrs, Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 
under the'title of Molines tle Quietist, in a 16mo 
of 127 pages; which, taken all tp al}, is'one 
of the most perfect specimens of the printer’s 
art which has iesued recently from the Ameri- 
can press. The volume contains the early his- 
tory of Molinos and of bis fame, till he at 
length came into collision with the Jesuits 
and wes condemned by. the Inquisition. ‘The 
charges against him are reefted at length avd 
the reasons for doubting the papal statements 
given, There is some want in the treatise 
of thorough sifting. The author doee not-sub- 
ject the Quietist doctrine to rigorous analysis, 
and show how and on what pointe {t tad to 
come into collision with Rome; nor, on the 
other hand, does he sufficiently recognize the 
Antinomian tendencies of mysticism and Quiet- 
ism and the great probability that the Roman 
doctors only held Molinos responsible fot con- 
elusions they fairly enough drew from his sys- 
tem, It was enough for these prelates, however, 
that under Molinos’s teaching the authority 
of the confessiona] would decline. This‘alone 
was sure to bring bim into conflict: with the 
Church, as was also his proposition for the 
reform of the Church, that the mass should be 
given to communicants, without previous con- 
fession, and that in the confessional inquiry as 
to the points in dispute among Christians 
should only be made in « loose and general 
way. Mr. Bigelow turns for us a forgotten 
page in that long history of Rome’s war on 
Mysticism, in whieh Fénelon and Mad 
Guyon were illustrions sufferers. 





..From Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co, we 
have the long-expected poem from the pen of 
the Hon. George W. Baker, The Book of the 
Dead. One has not to read many lines before 
he perceives that it belongs to the large class 
of personal poems which begin in European 
letters with the * Vita Nuova” and the sonnets 
of Petrarch, and continue through the Stella 
Sonnets of Sydney, the Delia Sonnets of 
Daniel, the Idea Sonnets of Drayton, the myste- 
rious W. H. quaterzains of Shakespeare, and 
endin the sonnets of Keats, Hunt, and Shelley, 
reaching its climax in ‘‘In Memoriam ” and 
The Book of the Dead, Mr. Baker’s.usual faults 
and excellences are conspicuous here. He is 
graceful, he is pathetic, he is tragic, and he is 
homely and rough—a venturous mingling of 
Midsummer and Midwinter ; but he is always 
poetical. Itisa real grief which has wrung 
these melodious dirges from the depths of his 
natoré, Apparently, it isa dead father whom 
he deplores—a father wronged in his life-time 
and insulted after he was dead. We have the 
key which will unlock the heart of his mystery, 
but we refuse to use it. Suffice it to say that 
these betrayers of the dead sre now in high 
office, are everywhere known, and will blaze 
for maoya year in the scarlet letiers of this 
Book of the Dead, 


.-.-8ome enterprising capitalists, having at 
heart the interests of the Seventh-Day Baptist 
Charch, have lannched in the journalistic sea a 
new monthly, called The Outlook, an eight-page 
paper, of attractive appearance. Its object is 
declared to be to promote a better observance 
of the Sabbath and temperance reform. It is 
not denominetional; but will, we suppose, 
demand the abolition of such legislation as 
prevents those who observe the Seventh Day 
from working on the First Day. How it pro- 
poses to bring about a better observance of the 
Sabbath is not indicated in the first two num- 
bers ; but logically it would seem to be necessary 
to ask for the repeal of much, if not -ali, of the 
civil legislation respecting Sunday. For this 
step weare not ready. But we are all in favor 
of a quiet, restful Sabbath and of ridding the 
country of the evilsof intemperance: The Out- 
look is nut a cateh penny affair. It is issued at 
a very low price. 


---. Plain Speaking (Harpers’ ‘ Franklin 
Square Library '’) is a collection of essays and 
short sketches by the author of “ Johu Hali- 
fax, Gentleman.” In a like volume, printed 
several years back, Miss Mulock proved bow 
slender was her gift for writing of this sort, 
and in this book, even more than in “ The Un- 
kind Word,” commonplace subjects are treated 
in a commonplace, amateurish way. Trite 
truths are repeated with as much prolixity as 
the writer sees fit to relapse into and with 
many a touch of the old self-importance. A 
singularly unfortunate example of this latter 
traitis the preface. It is not speaking too se- 
verely of the book to pronounce it unreadable 
by the average intelligent adult of literary 
tastes. 

..Tbe Messrs, Roberte Brothers publish 4 


Parisian Year, by Henry Bacon, with fair ilus- 
trations by the author. _ The story follows the 





sant” we called attention to his account of 
Molinos the Quietist and to the general accu- 


Year by months, tracing them through with a 
pvely narrative, Ulustrated with ay ever-sbift- 









ing variety of scenery and tucident. The art 
interest is evidently uppermost in the author’s 
view of iife abd there are some vivid and 
highly entertaining sketches of matters per- 
teiniag to it as known at Paris. There is no 
attempt to play the guide, the sage, the local 
antiquary, the moralist, the eritie, “aor the 
statesman. Mr. Bacon is content that his 
book shall be light and gossipy; but bright 
he will bave it and bright it is. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


Tus discovery of, the ‘ Viking Ship,” at 
Goketad, Notway, excited the liveliest inter- 
est among antiquafians at the time it was 
found. It sow forms the subject of a large 
volume by N. Nicolaysen, President of Nor- 
wegian Antiquarian Society. The volume 
contains a full account of how the veesel was 
umeatthed on the seashore, its condition, 
structure, age, etc., etc., and is profusely 
iMustrated with maps and plates. The 
wellknown magazine, Literature, for some 
time published at Buffalo, has now consolidat- 
ed itself with the Literary World, of Boston. 
The World is by all odds the best exclusively 
literary journal of jte kind published in 
America and there must be few better any- 
where else. Mant good things in the 
June magazines are to be noticed. In the 
Century, Mr. E. L. Godkin (of the Nution) 
writes up “The Danger of an Office- 
holding Aristocracy,’"’ and Mrs. Mary Hal- 
leck Foote has a clever New England 
sketch, ‘‘The Story of the Alcdzar.” Ino the 
North American Review, Senator W. B. Allison’s 
paper on ‘The Currency of the Future” and 
® contrigntion from Walt Whitman, entitled 
“A Memorandum ata Venture,’ which in 
some sense explains his theories upon dealing 
fn literature with topics considered by most 
writers unsuitable. The Robert Browning 
fever \arunning yet higherin England Three 
new branch societies are reported. Messrs. 
Robert Clarke & Bros., of Cincinnati, announce 
that, if due patronage offers itself to permit, 
they intend to issue in the coming July the 
firet number of “The American Journal of 
Forestry,” devoted to the discussion of this 
important topic and the diffusing throughout 
America “ the latest an’ best results of study 
and observation” upon it. The journal will 
be monthly and Franklin B. Hough, Ph. D., 
will take editorial charge of it. His name will 
be familfer in connection with his “ Ele- 
mente of Forestry.” We trust that in Dr. 
Moritz Thaussman’s “‘ Life of Albrecht Diirer”’ 
(we have not yet met with the book in the 
original or translation) justice is not only done 
to the artist, but to his worthy wife. Over and 
over has Fran Diirer been writtéd* down a 
shrew, thanks to a partly mistranslated pas- 
sage in a letter from an old crony of her hus- 
band’s. Under his married régime Diirer either 
was restrained by bis wife or restratned himself 
from the jocund sprees to which he and his 
friend had been accustomed before the wed- 
ding. Hence, the deserted friend spat his 
spite in bis correspondence and reviled Beatrice 
with Benedick. A contemporary declares 
Kant the ‘‘best written ap” of any modern 
philosopher and appends to the remark a 
curious and extensive list of seventeen English 
critiques, biograpbles, or disquisitions upon 
him. In Professor Jebb’s ‘‘ Life of Bent- 
ley” (“English Men of Letters’? series) he 
quotes this sentence of the great scholar’s, so 
oddly and purely Saxon: “Commend me to the 
map that with a thick hide and solid forehead 
can stand bluff against plain matter of fact.” 
Professor Leopold Von Ranke is now in the 
eightieth year of his age and busily occupied 
with important historical labors. The second 
volume of bis “ Universal History” {« con- 
sidered one of his sirongest efforts. 
There are but three perfect copies known of 
“ Dame Juliana Berner’s Boke of Saint Alban’s."” 
One is owned by Ear! Spencer, another by the 
Earl of*Pembroke, and a third earl owns the 
third copy, the Earl of Devonshire. A some- 
what defective specimen brought $3,000 at a 
London sale this season.———Mr. T. B. Ald- 
rich’s European absence this Summer confers 
the Atluntie Monthly editorship upon Mr. B. 
E. Scudder.———Oulda’s * Moths’ is now in 
the Russian, under the title ‘La Princesse 
Zouroff.".——-—We are sincerely pleased to 
learn that the author of “ Olrig Grange,” one 
of the best, while most unpretentious poems 
“of its class in print, is reported at 
work on a new book. If it will equal 
its predecessor, it will be doubly welcome. 
Edward Jenkins, of ‘“Ginx’s Baby” 
reputation, has a tale in press, ‘‘ A Paladin of 
Finance; or, Monsieur Cosmo. A Story of the 
Era "’ Mr. W. B. Rands, the author of 
“Lilliput Levée,” is dead. In the “No 
Name” series will shortly appear « vew novel, 
the scenery and situations of which are Irish, 
from the pen of the author of “ Will Denbigh,” 
A new volume,devoted to Heinrich Heine, 
is in preparation by Mme. la Princess Della 
Rocca, niece of the poet.———Sugrestions aad 
vagaries apropos of book-binding have been 









































THE INDEPENDENT. . 


Boted in this‘colamn from time totime. In 
M. Octave Uzanne’s “ Cuprices d’un Biblio- 
phile’”’ he advucates binding valuable little 
volumes in costly Oriental fabrics, and, further- 
more, says: ‘‘ In modern times, binding, which 
has advanced as a trade, has declined as an 
art. It knows no precepts and eannot escape 
from the sterile and monotonous, Artist- 
bibliophiles may draw it from the slough, in 
ordering for their books bindings or half-bind- 
ings of fantasy, on which is the stamp of per- 
sonality and originality. They may employ, to 
this end, the delicious remains of past times 
and the lovely products of modern industry— 
the silken fabries, the fine kid skins, the exotie 
leathers, the tissues with arabesque designs, 
all the chromatic gamut of pale and fine colors 
that men Lave not dreampt of putting to such 
use. A book should be dressed with all the 
maturity of thought which one employs in 
serious matiers. One ought to be pene- 
trated with ite intellectual phy+iognomy and 
dream over its toilet with al) the proud 
vanity, all the science of harmony that one 
brings to the toilet of the woman one loves.”’ 
———In the series called ‘‘ Anglo-Saxon Bri 
tain’? the smal) but useful monograpb on 
“Celtic Britain,"’ by Professor Rhys, will be 
included. The Christian Knowledge Society 
issue this and the accompanying volumes. 
The very popular “ Bohn’s Standard Library” 
is now issued by Bell & Co., successors 
to Mr. Bohn. “Kant” will be the new 
biography in it With the express consent 
of Mr. E. A. Freeman, the eminent historian, 
bis ‘* American Lectures” will be collected ina 
single book by Messrs. Porter & Coates. 
———Volume thisty-two of the ‘ American 
Decisions” is now ready from the press of 
Bancroft & Co. The series: will contain an 
excellent selection of cases of general author- 
ity and value decided in the courts of the 
states, from their earliest days to 1869. The 
present volume comes down to 1839. De- 
cisions are set forth in it upon such cases as 
follows: Question of right to turn surplus 
water upon one’s neighbor’s land. When may 
a contract, originally invalid, be enforced on 
the ground that the parties have partly per- 
formed it? Does a judgment against an ex- 
ecutor or administrator bind his sureties? Can 
one will property to support his children (or 
other legatees) so that it cannot be taken for 
their debis? When does a deed or lease imply 





a covenant fortitle? Difference between ‘‘in- | 


habitancy,”’ “residence,” and “ citizenship.” 
When Is a carrier of passengers Wable for lost 
baggage or a carrier of merchandise responst- 
ble for its loss? May a judgment be enforced 
againat one defendant when it is invalid against 
another? Is malicious mischief—such as kill- 
ing a domestic animal or wantonly destroying 
property—a crime where there is.no statute to 
punish it and others like the above ? Mr. J. 
Widdleton, the well-known publisher, is dead. 
The edition of ‘“‘ Poe’s Complete Works”’ from 
his house was an important item in its history. 
The June Wide Awake will contain the 
$600 Prize Frontispiece,’ ‘* A-Maying,” 
drawn by Lungren and engraved by Closson; 
“*The Ruskin May-Day,’’ by Mrs. 8. K. Bolton; 
an article on ** The Zuni Indians and Pueblo 
Life,” and “* Maud,” a song by Julius Eichberg. 
———The Tribune says that Mr. Clarence W. 
Bowen, of Tar INDEPENDENT, has written a 
history of the “Boundary Disputes of Con- 
necticut,’”’ which James R. Osgood & Co. have 
now in press. The frontispiece is a heliotype 
portrait of Governor John Winthrop, from the 
original painting, and there are seventeen 
maps, most of which are from unpublished 
ones in the archives of Massachusetts and 
Connecticut and in the State Paper Office at 
London. The first part of the book describes 
the boundary controversies between the Eng- 
lish and Dutch, the Duke of Hamilton's claim, 
the Mohegan claim, and the disputes about 
Long Island and New Haven. The other three 
parts discuss Connecticut’s debates w'th New 
York, Massachusetts, and Rhode Island, until 
the settlement, in 1880. 
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BOOES OF THE WEEK. 


(Owing to the bewildering vartety recently intro- 
duced into the size and form of printing paper, the 
old designativns of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, ete., 
give so little indication of size that we shall hereafter, 
forthe present, at least, give the measures of books in 
this Uist t~ inches and quarters. The number frst 
given fs the length.) 
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BOOKS, MUSIC, PLAYS, Bc 


PRICES REDUCED. 
Full — Cetahogue « of above sent, free of 
toan your name and P.-O. 
address on poutaleara. alien this paper, to 
DE WITT, Publisher, 
Ne. 33 Rose Street, New York. 


ROSE PORTER’S 


SUMMER GLEANINGS 


uld be examined by every one who intends to 
—— the Sammer in the country. 


A Space for Pressed Flowers, 
A Space for a Sketch, 
A Space for Daily Jottings, 
An Appropriate Selection for Each Day 
of the Summer. 


Novel and attractive = bindt Cloth, $1.75. jincn 
. (plain for decorati n). $3.00. Leather Leather, $3.50 


Mailed to any pany SUE a receipt of the 
price. 


WHITE & STOKES, Publishers, 


NEW YORK. 
LIFE AND BIBLE STUDIES OF 


Rev. | Geo. F. F. Pentecost. 


INTRODUCTION BY 308 sOSEPH CO cook. 
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G. P, PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 and 29 West 23d St. New York, 
HAVE RECENTLY PUBLISHED : 


The Naval War of 1812. A History of 
the U. 8. Navy during the Last War with 
Great Britain. By Tazopors Roosevsg_r. 
8vo, with Numerous Diagrams. $2.50. 

“The great aim of the author is accuracy. We miss 
the fire of Jamesand the picturesque description of 

Cooper; but we havea truthful and impartial narra- 

tive and one which is sufficientiy lively to interest 

and delight the reader.”—N. Y. Herald. ‘ 


Thomas a Kempis and the Brothers 
of Common Life. By the Rev. 8. Ket- 
TLEWELL. 2 yols., octavo, with frontis- 
pieces. §8.00. 

“The Imitation of Christ’ has, with the single ex- 
ception of the Bible, hada larrer circulation than 
any book ever printed. This is the first record that 
has ever been published setting forth the life of the 
Author and the circumstances under which his 
famous work was produced. 

“As both a biographical and an bistorical study 
this work deserves to stand among the best and mos 
important of those that have recentiy appeared.”’— 
The Churchman. 


The Origin and Growth of Religion, as 
Illustrated by Indian Buddhism. By T. 


W. Rays Davios. Being the Hibbert 
Lectures for 1881. Large 8vo, clotb, ex- 
tra, $2.50. 


“Mr. David's Lectures are authoritative and inter- 
esting, popular expogition of the subject, written In 
an exceptionally clear and graphic style."—N. Y. 
World. 


The Present Religious Crisis. 
BLAUVELT. Square 16mo. $1. 


Chief Contents: Dogmatie Theology, The Inspira- 
tion of the Bible, The Historical Character of the 
Gospels, The Religion of the Bible, The Religion of 
Christ, Religious Repressions and Religious L'berty. 
(Part of the material of this book was submitted to 
the late Dr. J. G. Holland and received his cordial 
approval.) 

“Mr. Blauvelt’s style is clear and direct and his 
sincerity and earnestness of purpose are made very 
plain in these pages.” —Boston Gazette. 


By A. 


New list of Spring Publications sent on application, 


NEW BOOKS. 


JOHN C. CALHOUN. 


By Da. H. von Horst, author of “Constitutional His- 
tory of the United States.” Third vclume in the 
series of “AMERICAN STATESMEN.” 


" Vol. 1. JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 
By Joun T. Monsz, Jr. 

Vol. 2. ALEXANDER HAMILTON. 

By Henry Canot Lovee. 16mo, gilt top. 81.25 each. 


DICK’S WANDERING. 


A Novel. By JuciaN Srvurors, author of “John-a- 
Dreams,” etc. $1.50. 


THE GYPSIES. 


Wms sketches of the lish, Welsh, Russian, -— 
trian es. oa ding papers on the Gy 

G. LELAND, omnes of * he 

Enea iy Sypeles a and th their Language,” 


SATCHEL GUIDE, 1882. 


A a nn Guide for the Vacation Tourists tn Europe. 

vised Edition for 1882. A compact itinerary of 

the British Isles, a. and Holland, Germany 

and the Rhine, Switzeriand, France, Austria, and 
Italy. With maps. 16mo, roan, flexible. $2.00. 


*,* For Sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mati, post- 
paid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & Co., Boston. 


HUGH MILLER’S WORKS. 
12 Vols. in 6, $9.00. 
Heury’s Commentary. 5 vols., cloth.;..... $15 00 








Kitto’s Bible Illustrations, 8 vols........ 7 00 
Mosheim’s Church Histgry............ ... -~ 300 
D’Aubigne’s Reformation, a 450 
In one vol.. 1 00 

baad in Time of Calvin, 8 vols. 8 00 
Horne’s Introduction to Bible............. 5 00 


Peol’s Commentary on the Bible. 8vols. 7 50 
Dr. Guthrie’s Life and Works, 11 vols. 15 00 


Ryle’s Notes on the Gospels. 7 vols...... 10 50 
Works of Jonathan Edwards. 4 vols.... 600 
Charnock on the Attribates................ 800 





ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 Broadway, New York. 
A FINE STEEL PORTRAIT 


OF MR. LONGFELLOW, 
WITH A POEM ON MR. LONGFELLOW BY DR 
HOLMES, 
AN ESSAY BY 0. B. FROTHINGHAM, 


anda“ DECORATION DAY” POEM (NEW) BY MR. 
LONGFELLOW 


JUNE ATLANTIC. 


35 Cents. For ! Sale Everywhere. 


Matled on receipt of Price by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston; 
12 East 17th Street, New York. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 














HARPER'S MAGAZIN 
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HARPERS BAZA 
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HARPER & BROS., Franklin Square, x. Y¥, 
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“HARPER & BROTHERS 
LST OF NEW BOOKS. 
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I 


4 CONCISE Pere oeaL DICTIONARY OF THE 
4 CNGLISH LANGUAGE. the Rev. WaLrer W. 
Seat. M _A., Professor +, nglo-Saxon in the Unt- 


versity of Cambrid 12mo9, loth, $1.25. Uniform 
with "The Student's Series. = 


IL 


THE YOUNG NIMRODS AROUND THE WORLD. Be- 
ing Part Il of Hunting Adventures on Lend and Sea. 
By Tuomas W. Enox, author of “The Young Nim- 

America,” “The Boy Travelers,” etc. 
piously Tlustrated. 8vo, Mluminated Cloth, $2.50. 


ag 


HARPER’S HAND-BOO "ae TRAVELERS IN 
EUROPE AND THE CAST. ing a Guide shrenge 
aioe SS . t oy Turkey, Gt aon 

n "man E ia, Turkey, Greece, 
Switzerland, Yvrol. Ss pila ects, Den ‘4 : 


mark, Nor. 
way, Sweden, United ted States and . B 
PEeMB’ ith Maps and Plans of Cit 
fes. Twenty first (1883). In Three Volumes. 


Year 
. Pocket-B»ok Form, $3 volume. 
¢ volumes sold separately. - 


mt L—Great Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium, 
oO 


VoL. RaOyuen , Austria, I Sicily and — 
Fay pt, the Desert, Syria ana "paien dine, Tur —J 


Vou. ITl.—Switzerla Tyrol, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Russia, Spain, Untied States, and Canada. 


Tv. 


VICTOR HUGO AND HIS TIME. By Ai 
Bou. Tlustrated with 120 Drawin 


tor A 
the French b by Exxsxs E. FREWER. 8vo, Cloth, $2.50. 
v. 


BENTLEY. R. C. Jess. 1%mo. 75 cents. 
bp Latest olume issued in the Bostisn Men of 


VL 
SHA PEARE'S TRA omer OF TIMON OF ATHENS. 
Edi with Notes, by Wiuam J. = -M., 
for y Head yitaster of the High School. Cam: 
bridee, Tease. ith Engravings. 16mo, Cloth, 56 
cents; Paper, Py KL, 


Uniform with lish Classics: The Mer” 
chant of Venice. ‘ulius Jesar.—The Tempesrt.— 
, chard IL—Richard III. ~~, 

A Midsummer’s-Night’s Dream. - Hen 
You Ly Le = et.—Much Ado About i Nothing. 
ullet.—Othello.—Twelfth Night.— 


1.—Henry .—King Lear.—The Taming of 
the Shrew. I's Well that Ends Well.—Co: 
—— yueee. penn Antony 


Poe lect Poems. — 
16™0, oth, TI Tilustrated, 56 cents per volume; Pa- 
Der, 40 cents per volume. 


vil. 
‘Homes CARLYLE. A History of the First Forty 
RL) Aprmony 
y Thomas 
Carlyle.” With Portraits ail stration 
in pee 12mo, Cloth, 1.00; 2 vols., Ato, Paper. 15 


Vit. 

LAW OF STOCK-BROKERS AND sTOCc 
CHANGES. A Treatise on the Law of Stock- —— 
ond Stock-Exchanges. By Jonw R. Dos Passos, of 
; ye es York Bar. Bye, 1083 pages, Law Sheep, 

rx. 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF EN 
FROM 1760 TO 1860. By Cuaries Duce Yon yr 
Regius Professor of Modern History, Queen's Col- 
lege, Belfast. 12mo, Cloth, $1.75. 


x. 
PLAIN SPEAKING. th o 
Soeee.” lemme Cloth, si se; py ly | 
cents. 

xr. 


THE YOUNG CHRISTIAN. Ja BBOTT. 
Memorial Volume. With aS! teh of the A Author by 
one of his Sons. Ilustrated by a Steel Plate Por- 

trait of the Author and Woodcuts. 12mo. 
xIr. 

POPULAR ASTRONOMY. By Si 
Professor U. 8. Naval Observ ag ay 
vised Edition, With th One Han noes and Twelve En. 
Te and Five Maps of the Stars. 8vo, Cloth- 

xii. 
es ree ARIES FOR a Etta Ropmax 
jURCH. 16mo, Cloth, 90 cen - 
xIv. 
a MANGAS, oe mrontoaL LITERA 
wm Ry in Eugiane Hy We 
sy 
8 . tl “ 
denta, General Readers, andt ne PBs <= 


of Boo! 
ARLES KENDALL ADAWS. LL.D., easor Fisto- 
17 In the University of Michigas. Sve, Cloth, 


xv. 


MEMORIES OF OLD FR Being Extracts from 
the Journals mang Utters of © of ye or Ore ee of Pen- 
Jerrick, Corn 1885 to 1871. éto, Paper, 20 cents. 


XVI. 


ATLANTIS: The Antedtluvian World. TITUS 
DOwNELLY. Ilustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $2. ae 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Marion Fay. By ANTHONY TRoLLors. Illustrated, 90 





cen 


Mount Royal. By M. E. Buappox. 15 cents. 


Why Frau Frohmann Raixed Hi Other 
Stories. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. vans 


The Queen of Bohemia. By Joserm Hatrox. 15 cents. 
Doctor L’Estrange. By ANNETTE LysTER. 20 cents. 
Dorothy's Venture. By MARY Czct, Hay. 15 cents. 
For Cash Only. By James Pare. 20 cents. 
Eachange No Robbery. By M. Berwam-Epwanve. 15 


The Fixed Period. By Axrnomy TRotors. 15 cents. 
Prudence. By Mra Jous tira’ Niustrated, 90 été. 


Till Death Us Do Part. By Mrs. Jomn Kuwr Srexoxa, | 
20 cents. 

Tom Brown's School Days. Illustrated. 10 cents. 
Beggar My Neighbor, By E.D. Gznanp. 90 cents. 
Love the Debt. By Basti. 90 cents. 

Among the Ruins, and Other Stories. By Many Crecm. 
Hay. 15 cents. é 


One May Day. By Miss Guawt. 90 conts. 
A Heart's Problem. By CuakLes Grenson. 10 cents. 


ta” Harrer & Broruens will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


ta” Harper's CaTaLoovur mailed frees on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps 


HARPER & BRO’S, Franklin Square, N. ¥. 
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VEW BOOKS. 


A Special American Edition of 





SKEATS ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY — UN- 
ABRIDGED. 


An Etymologinal Dictionary of the 
English Language. 


By the Rev. WaLTer W. Sxuar, M. A., Elington and 
Bosworth Professor of Anglo-Saxon in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. (Oxford : Clarendon Press.) 
F’cap, dto, cloth, pp. xxvill, 709. $2.50. 

“Its merits are those of laborious and conscten- 
tiously pene research, guided by profound learn- 
img and never-failing sagacity.”—H. Sweer, in the 

Academy. 


word ri: e Tana: 


ane. as laid towa "the 

lines of an oeical arctionary » 80 well and accu- 
rately that it le ait remain for his successors but to 
tn hia omissions and correct his oocas: errors.” 


“Awork of enormous and eolt Gonying labor and 
quite unusual erudition, which should be a national 
possession.”—London Datly News. 

“A vetuatte ald | toward ~~ scientific study of Eng- 
lish etymology.”—Athenceum. 


A CHEAP AMERICAN EDITION OF ~ 


MASSON’S FRENCH DICTIONARY. 
A COMPENDIOUS 


Dictionary of the French Language. 


FRENCH-ENGLISH; ENGLISH-FRENCH. Adaptea 
from the Dictionary of Prof. Alfred Elwall. Fol- 
lowed by a List of tne Princtpal Diverging Deriva- 
tions. Containing Chronological Tables of the 
History of French Literature ; a 1i«t of the Pringi- 
pal Chronicles and Memoirs ©’ ‘!« History of 
France ; Synoptical Tables of the Principal Chan- 
sons de Geste and of the French Medieval Dia- 
lects; the French Republicam Calendar; Table of 
French Coins, Measures, Weights, etc., eto. By 
Gustave Massox. 12mo, cloth, $1. 





Second Edition Now Ready, 


The Voyage of the “Vega” 


ROUND ASIA AND EUROPE. 


With a Historical Review of Previous Voyages along 
the North Coast of the Old World. By Baron aA. E. 
Vou NoRDENSKISLD, Commander of the Expedi- 
tion. Translated by Alexander Leslie, author of 
“Nordenskiéld’s Arctic Voyages.” With Five Por- 
traits on Steel and nearly 400 Woodeut Miustra- 
tionsand Maps. One volume, 8vo, cloth, $6 

“ We havesaid that Baron Nordenskiéld’s work is 
far more than a mere bs ogee of the der of 
which he was the 

only does he give an ‘exhaustive cesvene at 

vious voyages to those regions, but enters Sto "he 

amplest details as to the scien ee remnne Sainoved Gp 

to the present time. The work is thus a mine of 

usual ao = = ‘rateliietble bat while i te 4 
tten as to be not on’ le but delightful 
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THE DECAY OF MODERN PREACH. 
ING: An Essay. By Rev. J. P. Mauarrr, 
M. A., 12mo, 90 cents, 


ANALYs18: Historical Causes—Social Causes—Per- 
ap « Causes—Defective Types —Ooncerning Remedies. 


as to the erreful pre- 
ratory training of f the ‘eray, s and much will be 
ward re yine the more serious of the de- 
fects w which he indi y 


MACMILLAN’S POPULAR NOVELS. 


NEW VOLUMES. 
FLITTERS, TATTERS, AND THE COUN- 
SELOR, with other Sketches. By the 
author of “ Hogan, M. P.” §1. 
TWO YEARS AGO. By CHanies Krvosuer. 
$1, 





RECENTLY ISSUED: 
HOGAN, M. P. By the author of the “* Honor- 
able Miss Ferrard.”’ $1. 


HYPATIA. By Cuantes Kirnasury. $1. 
WESTWARD HO! By Cuantes Krvcstev. $1. 
JOHN INGLESANT. By J. H. SHorrsovss. 
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HISTORY 


OF THE 


Formation of the Constitution 


OF THE 


UNITED. STATES OF AMERICA 


By GEORGE BANCROFT. 


Uniform with and a continuation of the author's 
* History eof the United States.’ 
In two volumes, 8vo. Price, $2.50 per volume, 


“This long-expected continuation of the magnum 
opus of Mr. Bancroft bas come at last, and, alike in per- 
fection of style and fullness of contents, it abund- 
antly justifies the more than Horatian delay brought 
by the venerable author to its preparation. .. . 
The style of the work is remarkable for its classic 
severity and for its terseness. In the grave and judi- 
eial summing up of ite judgments on the great men 
and great events here passed in réview it does not 
guffer at all by comparison with theimmortal work of' 

Aides, and it differs from the poignant brevity 
of Tacitus only because Mr. Bancroft is hroader and 
more liberal in his Dhilosophy.”—New York Herald. 


“It is nearly a half century since George 
published the first volume of the work by which hi 
reputation has chiefly been made and on which alone 
it will rest in aftertime. He now gives to the world 
two additional volumes of his colossal undertaking, 
for, although possessing another title, they, im truth, 
are but a part of the work begun so long ago. As 
now known, his ‘History of the United States’ ends 
with the peace. These volumes, therefore, take up 
the narrative where volume ten (the last one pub- 
lished) leaves it off, and thus become as much a con- 
tinuation of the story as if they followed as volumes 
eleven and twelve of the ‘History of the United } 
States.’”—New York Times. 


“Mr. George Bancroft, tn his ettnaduan year—an 
age which few men reach and at which few of those 
who do reach it retain the disposition or the capacity 
for protracted literary labor—sends out to the world 
a work which in its clearness and strength of diction, 
its breadth of scope, its wealth of fresh material, and 
its philosophic gtasp of events and their causes 
would have reflected honor upon his prime. His 
‘History of the Formation of the Constitution 
of the United States of America’ may be viewed 
either asa continuation of his. previous ‘History of 
the United States’ or as an independent work, and, 
viewed in either aspect. it is a contribution to our 
Hterature of singular value and importance.”. — Boston 
Journal. 


“The two new volumes have in reality a fresher 
interest for the generation of to day than have the 
preceding ten, for at every potnt they touch on 
matters that were but lately burning questions and 
the ashes of which are not quite cold.”—Cleveland 
Herald. 


' “Whether taken as the complete and successful 
finishing of & great historical work or as a separate 
work, to be judged solely on its own merits, without 
regard to anything that has preceded it, these two 
volumes must netds be welcomed as an important 
contribution to historical | e and ized 
as one which would have made the reputation ofa 
young and unknown author,”—The Critic. 








“TI doubt if there has ever been a more unpartisan 
history of our confederacy and the formation of our 
Constitution than this one before me and certainly 
none can compare with it in fullness of research and 
comprehensiveness of aim.”—Boston Correspondent 
Springfield Republican. 


“Tt may be sald in few words that Mr. Bancroft has 
enriched American literature with a clear and au- 
thoritative history of the Constitution, which is, toa 
great extent,an admirable exponent of that docu- 
ment and will be accepted as such by jurists and 
essay iste, as well as by historians. A large collection 
of valuable historical papers occupies part of the 
second volume and gives additional interest to the 
whole.”— Philadelphia Inqutrer. 
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A POPULAR DEMAND MET. 


Now Being Published, 
A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION 


PRESCOTT'S WORKS, 


Entitled “THE POPULAR EDITION.’ 
Printed from the plates of the New Revised Edition, 
with the author's latest corrections and additions. 
Edited by J. FOSTER KIRK. 


NOW READY: 
Ferdinand and Isabella. 3 vols. 
The Conquest of Mexico. 3 vols. 
The Conquest of Peru. 2 vols. 


aint: volumes of the series will be lasued om 
The rem Lout the 10th of each month, as follows: 


The Reign of Philip Il. 3 vols. 
The Reign of Charles ¥. 3 vols. 
Miscellaneous Essays., 1 vol. 
Price, per colume, in Cloth, $1.50. 
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By Rev, R. LOWRY and W. HH, DOANE, 








NEW SONGS OF GREAT SUPERIORITY FOR THE 
SERVICE 


Song in the Sunday-school, 


339 Numbers by the Best Writers. 
Music by Favorite Composers. 


The book is very convenient in size end shape and 
may be easily carried in the pocket. 

Price, in board covers, $60 per 100 copies. A copy in 
paper cover sent on receipt of 2% cents. Specimen 
pages free on application. 
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Beligious Intelligence, 


THE SOUTHERN METHODIST GEN- 
ERAL CONFERENCE. 


‘T'me past week has been an important one 
in the proceedings of this Conference. The 
close of our account of last. week left the 
Confereuce in the midst of a discussion as 
to how many new bishops ought to be 
chosen, The Committee on Episcopacy 
had reported, recomménding that six be the 
number, The Bishops, in their address, 


had stated that three were neeced. Some + 


thought this would be enoagh. Dr. Mc- 
Ferrin was ia favor of four. He said bish- 
Ops were pot overworked. They lived to a 
good old age. If too many were elected, 
he wag afraid the good Lord would thin 
them gut® Fidally, after discussing the 
matter peveral days, the Conference: voted 
first op the proposition for six bishops, 
which was lost by a vote of 88 to 153. Five 
was the number next voted on, and ft was 
adopted by 190 ayes and 106 noes. This 
vole wns taken on Monday, May 15th, 
The election took place on the following 
day, Tuesday. Acall of the roll showed 
that 241 delegates were present, only 17 
being absent. The result of the'first bal- 
lot was the election of Alphegs W. Wilson, 
who received 122 votes. On the second 
ballot 146 votes were cast for Linus Parker, 
144 for Atticus G. Haygood, and 140 for J. 
C. Granberry. These were declared elect- 
ed. There were scattering votes among 
thirteen other candidates, R. K. Hargrove 
leading the list with 118 votes, two short 
of the vote necessary to a choice. On the 
third ballot R.. K. Hargrove was elected, 
receiving 178 votes. The next day, when 
the order for the consecration of the bish- 
ops was about to be .apnounced, Dr. Atti- 
cus G. Haygood surprised the Conference 
by a letter of resignation, in which he 
said: 

“I am. deeply moved by your action, 

esterday, in electing me a bishop of our 

loyed Church. Though 1 might fear the 
respovsibilities of the office, I do wot shrink 
from the labors, Yet, with a clear convic- 
tion and a deep sense of my duty, 1 re- 
spectfally and juumbly declise to accept 
the position to which you have called me. 
I caneot with a good conscience lay down 
the work which I have now in hand.” 

Bishop Pierce stated that Dr. Haygood’s 
decision wasnotarash or hasty one. It 
was a deliberate.step.. Dr. Hyygeod had 
inaugurated vew methods aud adopted 
plaus of improvement in Oxford College, 
and felt himeelf under obligation to re- 
main in the institution. On the day fol- 
lowing, Dr. Haygovd’s resjgnation was 
accepted, and it was decided not to elect 
any one to fill the vacancy. 

Of the four bishops chosen Linus 
Parker, D.D., is the oldest, though two 
others were born ip the same year, 1829. 
Alpheus W. Wilson, D.D., who was first 
chosen, was born in 1834 and isa member 
of the Baltimore Conferenve. For the past 
four years be has been secretary of the 
Board of Missions. He is said to be a goo 
biblical echolar aud to be a thoughtful 
preacher. Dr. Linus Parker was born in 
Oneida. County, New York, iu April, 1829, 
He entered the Louisiana Conference in 
1849. -He was a presiding elder vine years, 
becoming editor of the New Orleans Advo- 
cate in 1870. He is said to bo a clear, 
logical, and persuasive preacher: Jebn C. 
Grapberry, D.D., isa professor in Vanier 
bilt University. He was born in Vir- 
ginia, io December, 1829; graduated from 
Randolph-Macon. College and joined the 
Virginia Conference iv 1848. During the 
war he served as chaplain in the Southera 
Army and was wounded iv one of the batiles 
near Richmond. He returned to the pas- 
torate after the war, going thence to Van- 
derbilt University. His pulpit ability is 
said to be of a bigh order. The other new 
member of the Episeopal Bourd, R. K. 
Hargrove, D. D., was born in September, 
1829, in Alabama, and educated in the Uni- 
versity of Alabama. He joined the Ala- 
bama Conference in 1857. and. has been 
occupied ip pastoral work. He is not a 
member of the General Conference. The 
new bishops were consecrated at 4 P. m. 
Wednesday. 

The committees have been pushing the 
busivess of the Conference quite rapidly 
and have reported faster than the Confer- 
ence could dispose of their reports. The 





Committee on Revigal bas presented a report 
on the change of the name of the Church, 
recommending thé adoptiow of the follow- 
ing resolutions: 


“ Whereas, the name Souths, as affixed to. 


our name, was tbe result of the plan of 
separation of 1844 and was designed to 
have simply a geographical meaning; avd 

** Whereas, the dividing-Jine in said plan’ 
has long since been officially obliterated, 
and ignored by both branches of the 
Chureb, thereby freeing us from any geo- 

phical limitation; and 

Whereas, this fact renders the aforesaid 
word, in its aforesaid geographical mean- 
ing, a misnomer; and 

** Whereas, the opinion extensively pre- 
vails that the word ‘South’ in our name 
has either a political or sectional mean- 
ing; and 

** Whereas, this fact operates in man 
portions of our country as a serious hind- 
tance to our work aud in many places al- 
most utterly sluts the door of success 
against us; therefore, 


** Resolved, That we recommend the elim-. 


ination of the word ‘South’ from the 
name of our Church. - 

‘* Resolved, That we recommend a change 
in thethe order of the appellattve words 
‘Methodist’ “and *Episcopal,’. making 
the name ‘ Episcopal Methodist Church.’ 

** Resolved, That the above resolutions be 
submitted to all the Annual Conferences, 
to he acted on by them at their next ensuing 
sessions, and that their decision on the case 
be final.” 





Tue Synod of the United Presbyterian 
Church of Scotland met. May 8th, in the hall 
of the College Buildings, Edinburgh. ~The 
retiring moderator, the Reg. Jobn Clark, de- 
livered the usual address, after which Dr. 
Danie’ Young, of Glasgow, was. chosen mcd- 
erator, there being but one nomination. It 
appearsthat the past year there has been a 
turn in the tide, which threatened to carry 
away partof the membership of the Church. 
In 1880 a considerable decrease of members 
was reported, and some prophesied that the 
process of disintegration had set tn amd that 
the Churcb was being drawn upon by both 
the Established and Free Churches. This 
year there bas not only been no decline, but a 
net increase of 575 members is reported. 
There {a also a net gain of nearly $4,000 iu the 
total iucome of the denomination. The 
menibership is 174,557, us against 173,962 in 
1880 and 174,134 fn 1879 and 175,066 tn 1878. 
There was a decrease in twelve presbyteries, 
whitch was more than supplied by the other 
presbyteries. The total income of the Church 
was $1,916,650. The Committee on the status 
of Foreign Presbyteries submitted a report, 
making the following recommendations, which 
were adopted : . 

* That the Synod and Presbyteries of Ja- 
maica and the Presbyteries of Biafra, Kaffra- 
rla, and Rajpootapa shall be regarded as 
standing in a federal relation to the Synod and 
as being no longer constituent parts thereof ; 
that any missionary preshyteries which may 
hereafter be formed shall be regarded as occu- 
pying the same position; that no formula 
shall be used within the bounds of a mission- 
ary presbytery until it Las received the sanc- 
tiou of the Synod; that no decision of @ mis- 
sionary presbytery or synod affecting the 
status of avy agent of the Mission Board. ap- 
pointed by the home Church, shall take final 
eff-ct, upless all the parties and the Mission 
Board acquiesce therein, or, otherwise, till it 
has been confirmed by the Synod; that in re- 
gard to all mattets of administration affecting 
the property of the Synod, or the agents ap- 
pointed by the Mission Board, no decisicn of a 
missionary presbytery shall have any. effect 
unless it is acquiesced in by the Board; that, 
in the event of congregations belonging to any 
of our missions joining with those of any other 
Church or Churehes, to form a United Miasian- 
ary Presbytery. the righis of the home Church 
and its agents shall be reserved; and that 


‘members of missionary presbyteries, whether 


ministers or elders, and of otber ordained mis- 
sionaries of the Church, who are in this coun- 
try during the Synod meeting, shall, under 
eonditions named, be entiiled to sit in the 
court and take. part in its deliberations, but 
without thé right of voting.” 

The Synod declined to recognize the council 
of the Presbyterian Alliance In India as a 
final court of appeal in matters concerning 
native members. Mr. Buchanan submitied a 
proposed statement of doctrine and formula 
for native elders, licentiates, and ministers. 
The statement of doctrine contained eleven 
articles and the formula nine. He said it had 
been found a needfal thing in all mission-fields 
to have a simple formula for the use of native 
licentiates and elders. It wag found by all 
missionaries that ft would never do to make 
use of the Westminster Confession of Faith, 
the Larger and Shorter Catechisms, and the 
other standards in the native churches. Nego- 
tiations had been going on between the Estab- 
Jished, Free Church, and their own committees 
for a considerable time, with the view of 
securing common action in this matter. The 
Synod’s Committee bad had the honor of 
drawing up this document, which he thought 
would be found a simple statement of Chrie- 
tian doctrine, and he hed the happiness of 
announcing that this statement had been 
mainly approved of by the Established and 
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Free Committees. He thought that augured 
well for their mutual co-operation fn the fu- 
ture in the mission-field and eventually fors 
union among their mission churches. He 
hoped the Synod would have no difficulty in 
giving sanction to the document. The state- 
ment and formula were adopted; but they are 
not printed in the Scotsman’s report. The 
Synod resolved to petition Parliament in favor 
of disestablishment of the Church of Scot- 
land. 


----Tbe Presbyterian General Assembly 
opened in Springfield, Il]., Thursday, May 18th, 
with a large attendance. The retiring moder- 
ator, Dr. Darling, preached the sermon, in which 
he discussed the question ‘‘ Does the method of 
Evangelization Followed by the Presbyterian 
Church Demand Reconstruction?”’ He is 
represented by telegraph as having urgently 
objected to the Gospel reading conducted by 
laymen, and to bave severely criticised the 
methods of Moody and Sankey, without nam- 
ing the evangelists. He objected to the per- 
formance of the duties of a minigter by any- 
one who was not regularly ordained. In re- 
gard to the necessity for a change in the 
methods of evangelization, he said that the 
proposed introduction of ritualistic forms 
into the service would be a profession of 
weakness on the part of the simple ond staid 
Calvinistic Church. The sermon was 
preached in the First Church; but the assem- 
bly meets in Kepresentatives’ Hall. Govern- 
or Cullom delivered an address of wel- 
come. Several candidates for moderator 
were nominated, including Drs. Niccolls, 
Dickey, end Herrick Jobnson. Dr. Jobn- 
son wes elected, receiving 254 votes. 
Qn the second day the standing committees 
were announced and a program of business 
was srranged. The following are the chairmen 
of the committees: . Bills and Overtures, Dr. 
Henry Darling; Judicial, Hon. Hovey K. 
Clatk; Polity of the Church, Dr. Charles A. 
Dickey ; Home Missions, Dr. Charles L. Thomp- 
son ; Foreign Missions, Judge William Strong; 
Education, Dr. Charles A. Briggs; Publica- 
tion, Judge 8. M. Moore ; Church Erection, Dr. 
Charles Ex Robinson ; Theological Seminaries, 
Dr. D, §. Gregory ; Ministerial Relief, Dr. 8. 
I. Prime; Freedmen, Dr. E. P. Humphrey; 
Correspondence, Dr. William C. Dickinson; 
Benevolence, Dr, Thomas A. Robivsoo; 
Narrative, Dr. John M. C. Holmes. It was 
agreed that the Committee on the Work 
“among the Freedmev should report Monday, 

the Committee on Revisiou and the 
Special Committee on Howe Missions. It is 
said that the Revision Committee will propose 
the repeal of the law allowing appeals in all 
cases to the Geveral Assembly and the adop- 
tion ofa rule making the Synod the court of 
last resort of cases of discipline. 
the General Assembly will only be allowed 
where questions of the constitutional law of 
the Church are involved. The object isto re- 
lieve the General Assembly ef much work in 
hearing appeals. The Home Mission Board 
would report on Tuesday and the other boaris 
later in the week. On Saturday Dr. Prime sub- 
mitted the report of the Committee on Minis- 
terial Relief. The report showed that last 
year $57,681.81 was expended in relieving 
ministers who have become disabled or too old 
for active service, widows of deceased ministers 
and orphans. In all 466 persons were relieved, 
of whom 200 were ministers, 244 widows, and 
20 orphans. The words “‘ alms” and “ charity” 
were frequently used in one clause of the re- 
port, to which some objection was made, it 
being the belief of many that aiding dis- 
abled ministers should be considered a duty, 
and not a work of charity. The report was 
finally adopted unchanged. On Friday a resox 
lution proposing to submit the Canterbury Re- 
vision to the various presbyteries for exam- 
ination was laid on the table. 


4...The General Synod of the Churcb of 
Ireland spent much of its recent session in the 
discussion of educational matters. There was 
some jubilation over the report of 60,000 mem- 
bers of the Temperance Society, a gain of 
about 1,400. The temperance cause is, also, 
said to be gaiuing in the Churchof England. 
The Church Temperance Society feports 
branches in twenty-five dioceses, with 339,687 
members, including 160,357 juvenile total ab- 
stainers. 

....The Southern Presbyterians hesitated te 
hold their General Assembly in the appointed 
place, Atlanta, Ga., on account of reports of 
prevalence of small-pox among the colored 
people of that city. It was announced thata 
change of place had been determined on; but 
the assembly met, May 18th, in Atlanta and 
proceeded with its business. 


..+-M. Schlewe, a Ba ptist missionary, is bav- 
ing great success In St. Petersburg, baptizing 
prominent men openly and daring to appesl to 
Gen. Ignatieff in bebalf of exiled Baptists. 


...-The English Presbyterian Synod has 
choseii the Rev. W. G. Emslie to be tutor of 
Hebrew in the London College. The statie- 





tical committee reported 56,090 communicants. 


Appeals to. 





The Funday-school. 


LESSON FOR JUNE 4th, 1882. 
THE TRANSFIGURATION.—Marx 1x, 2—18. 


Nortes.—" After siz days.’’—Luke says ‘* about 
eight days.” We do not know where Jesus 
was during this time; very probably he had 
retired somewhere for sufety. “Peter, and 
James and John.’’—The three favored disciples. 
Peter is believed to have been Mark’s especial 
authority for the facts in this Gospel. “A 
high mountain.”—Probably not Mount Tabor, 
though an old tradition assigns the transfig- 
uration to Tabor; but this mountain was not 
near by and was at that time fortified. 
**Was transfigured.”,—Had bis appearance 
gloriously changed, but not so as to destroy 
his evident identity. “So as no fuller,” 
ele-—That is, so that no fuller on earth could 
have washed them so white. Pure white 
clothes are not very familiar in the East, where 
they are not often washed; but here the 
whiteness is of a dazzling and shining char- 
acter—sometbing supernatural. * Elijah 
with Moses..,.—How the disciples recognized 
them is not told; perhaps fiom their conver- 
sation. These were the two greatest charac- 
tersin the supernatural history of Israe] and 
the two most appropriate men to appear. 
** Were talking with Jesus.”",—About his decease, 
says Luke. “Peter answereth.’’—Peter and 
the others seem, from Luke, to have been 
nearly or quite asleep, and to have been 
awaked by the vision. Hardly knowing 
whether it was a vision or a dream, Peter 
made the remark. “Three tabernacles,””— 
A foolish remark, for Moses and Elijah were 
not likely to be afraid of the cold. * There 
came a cud.”’—While Jesus and Moses and 
Elijah were in the brightness, this supernatural 
cloud came and covered the disciples, so that 
they did not see how the visitors from Heaven 
passed away. ** Questioning among them- 
selves."—They had been previously told about 
the rising from the dead, and it now_ seems to 
us strange that they did not understa#id it ; but 
it is clear that they did not. ‘Elijah must 
first come.’’—It would seem as if they wanted 
to know if the prophecy about Elijah (Malachi 
iv, 5, 6) was fulflied in this brief appearance 
of Elijah on the Mount. Jesus explains tbat 
it is pot, but. that John Baptist was the Elijah. 

“And how is tt written of the Son of Man." — 
That is, does it seem strange to. you that, after 
Flijab bad restored all things, the Sou of Man 
could be set at naught? Bot even Elijah, 
after he had restored all things, was himself 
killed, and so may the Son of Man also. ‘The 
restoring does not mean the setting up of 
temporal power; but a beginning of a new dis- 
penration, in place of the old. 

Instruction.—God does not favor all people 
alike. Weare not all cast in the same mold, 
or it would be a very wearisome world. Some 
have especial privileges ; but we all have privi- 
leges enough and are under obligation only 
to use what we have. We must not be jealous 
of those who have more ability or opportuni- 
ties than'we. If Providence makes one a serv- 
ant or subordivate and keeps bim such, then 
let him be happy in it, and be glad that some 
others are made able to be superiors in ability, 
education, or power. 

It was a very desirable thing that the disct- 
ples should see Christ’s glory. There would 
enough occur to shake their faith. The cross 
was before them. 

It was appropriate that this vision should 
teach the disciples that the new dispensation 
was not dissevered from the wld. Moses and 
Ejias, the great heroes of the old Jewieh dis- 
pensation, were anxiously watching the devel- 
opment of the Christian dispensation and 
were in bearty sympathy with it and with 
Christ himself. Whatever the scribes and law- 
yers might say about Christ’s breaking the law, 
these three disciples knew that Moses himself 
keew better. 

When Peter knew not what to say, he would 
have done as well to bold his peace. If you 
don’t know what to say, say nothing. 

It is good to be where Jesus is and where 
such men as Moses and Elijah are. We can 
even now be with them by reading what they 
said or did. And so it is good to be with good 
men now. Weare safe in good company. 

The word from the cloud was: “‘ Hear him.’* 









































’ So say we now to every soul: Hear Jesus. He 


is a messenger from Heaven. He brings the 
divine message. He tells of life and salvatiou. 
There is nothing else so well worth bearing as 
what he has to say. Do not fail to hear and 
obey bim. 

It is not strange that the disciples were 
“sore afraid.”” We should be satixfied with 
no such strange and terrifying exhibitions of 
God’s presence. We have other evidence of 
the truth of the Christian teaching and we 
know what the cross has done. 

Let us study the Scripture. They did not 
understand bow Christ could be set at naught. 


Wecan see it find it easily in the prophecies; 
but we hg Lewd de that prophecies are 
better their fulfillment. 
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May 25, 1882.] 
Hews of the Week, 


WASHINGTON. 


SeNaTE.—The past has been an “off week”’ 
in the Senate, so far as important public 
measures are concemed, and there is but little 
to chronicle in the doings of that body. On 
Monday a discussion was held on the Bonded 
Spirits Bill, Senator Beck speaking on the sub- 
ject for two hours. On the same day the 
nomination of Colonel Worthingtoy as collector 
of the port of Boston was confirmed by a vote 
of 38 to 14, This nomination has been the 
cause of much opposition from certain quarters 
and reminds one of the similar disagreement, 
one year ago, over the nomination of Collector 
Robertson, of New York, which ultimately led 
to the resignation of Senators Conkling and 
Platt. A number of other nominations were 
confirmed during the week, but nothing further 
of special note was considered until Friday, 
when, after a short debate, an appropriation of 
$2,275,000 was made for nine public buildings. 


Hovuss or REPRESENTATIVES.—The bill in- 
troduced by Representative Crapo, of Massa- 
chusetts, enabling national banks to extend 
their charters, was the principal subject of dis- 
cussion in the House during the past week and 
was the cause of much opposition from the 
Democratic side. Numerous amendments were 
offered, meeting with a prompt rejection, and 
on Friday the bill was brought to a vote. It 
was passed by a vote of 125 to 67, those in the 
negative being almost all Democrats and 
Greenbackers. Qn Saturday the contested 
election case of Mackey against O’Connor was 
taken up, and it promises to prove an obstacle 
in the way of legislation for some time to come, 
unless the Republicans desist from bringing the 
matter forward at this juncture. The Demo- 
crate filibustered for four hours and every at- 
tempt to reach a vote was defeated, the roll 
showing less than. a quorum present when the 
names were called, all the Democrats having 
refused to vote. * 





.. The Cabinet has been in session consider- 
ably of late, the subject principally under dis- 
cussion being the Tariff Commission Bill. It 
has been generally discussed in all its bearings 
and an understanding reached that the leading 
interests of the country should be represented 
upon the Commission by the best men obtain- 
able, but beyond this nothing was determined. 
It is stated upon the authority of a Cabinet 
officer that not a single name asa member of 
the Commission Was yet been decided upon, 
though it is expected that the nominations will 
be made during the present week. 


.-..It is extensively rumored that Secretary 
Frelinghuysen’s resignation is an event ef the 
near future, though the statement cannot be 
traced to any reliable source. It is further 
stated that Mr. Lowell will be recalled from the 
Court of St. James, and the post offered to the 
present Secreiary of State, which, as Mr. Fre- 
linghuysen has twice declined the same honor, 
seems somewhat at variance with previous facts. 
The wildest part of the rumor is to the effect 
that ex-Senator Conkling will be called to the 
State Department. 


..On Monday last the Supreme Court in 
bane of the District of Columbia denied the 
motion for a new trial in the Guiteau case and 
affirmed the sentence of the lower court. It 
now seems as if nothing can save Guiteau from 
execution, on the 30th of June, though his 
counsel, Mr. Reed, is expected either to apply 
for a writ de lunatico inquirendo or to a justice 
of the U. S. Supreme Court fora writ of Aubeas 
corpus. The death-watch will immediately be 
set upon the prisoner and will continue until 
his execution. 


--The social season at the National Capital 
is about over and there is no society news to 
chronicle. 





DOMESTIC. 


--A numbér of European steamers arriving 
ta New York during the past few days have 
been searched, in the hope of discovering the 
Dublin assassins, who, ft is thought, might have 
taken passage for this country immediately 
after the committal of the crime. As yet, no 
arrests have been made in connection with the 
affair on this side of the Atlantic. 


--.-The steamer “Rio Grande” was flooded 


with water and sunk at the Delaware Breakwater 
on Wednesday of last week. While bound for 
this city the cargo was discovered to be on fire 
and the ninety passengers were transferred to a 
passing bark. 


-:The season at Coney Island and Rocka- 
way Beach opened this week. The Seaside 
Sanitarium for the destitute sick children of 
New York City is now open at the latter place 
and appeals to the public for aid. 


-+++The steamer “ Progress,” which was en- 
Baged to carry relief to the steamer “ Peruvian,” 
now in the ice in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, has 
been burned im the St, Lawrence River. Three 






gurviyors of the “Jeannette” search are ex- 
pected to arrive in New York this week, They 
sailed last Thursday, on the “ Celtic,”’ from Liv- 
erpool. 


esos The Charity Organization Society hejd ite 
annual meeting in this city on Monday of last 
week. 


= FOREIGN. 

----No further clue has been received leading 
to the detection of the assassins of Lord Fred- 
erick Cavendish and Mr. Burke. It is ramored 
that they have attempted to leave Ireland for 
this country, disguised as priests, and all the 
outgoing steamers are thoroughly searched, 
Much dissatisfaction is expressed in Dublin 
over the remissness of the police in the search 
for the assassins. Mr. Parnell lays the murders 
tothe account of a more violent society than 
the Fenians. 


..-.-Mr. Trescot, American envoy te Peru, 
has had an interview with Genera) Montero. 
The latter refused to accept the Chilian condi- 
tions for a truce—viz., the surrender of the 
province of Tarapaca and the sale of the pro- 
vince of Arica to the Chilians. 


..--Mr. Gladstone forcibly denies that any 
compact has taken place between the Govern- 
ment and the Land League. No official com- 
munications were made with Mr. Parnell be- 
fore his release. 


.. Verdicts of “‘ guilty of contributory negli- 
gence” have been returned in the trial concern- 
ing the Ring Theater fire and sentences have 
been pronounced. 


.. The agrarian outrages in Ireland for the 
first quarter of the year are recorded at 1,417, 
including six murders, for which no convictions 
have been made. 


.-General Ignatieff’s resignation from the | 
Russian ministry is expected, in consequence of 
the opposition manifested toward his Jewish 
policy. 

...-The, lord Heutenant of Ireland has ap- 
pealed to the loyal citizens to aid him in putting 
down secret societies. 


....The situation in Egyptis greatly modified 
and the Sultan has acquiesced in the action of 
England and France. 


..Ten thousand Russian Jews are without 
shelter at Brody. 


-»»«The Canadian Parliament has been pro- 
rogued. 





TAKE CARE OF YOUR HEALTH and that 
of your children, and use no other cure for 
Coughs, Colds, etc. except that standard 


remedy, Madame Porter’s Cough Balsam. Itis 
acknowledged by all who have given it a trial 
as being the most reliable preparation ever 
used. It is particularly adapted to lung and 
throat affections in children. Try one bottle. 
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lives were lost. 


CaSTRINE 


gives tone to the stomach, re-establishing its func- 
tions, and promotes thorough digestion. 

Sold by all Druggists. One Dollar per bottle, Depot 
69 Murray Street, N. Y. 


SURA piEUMATISM, 
cu A. NEURALGIA, 


diseases arising from an teagure seats ef 
fon An antidote for malaria. 
60c. and $1. Can be sent by mall. Ask your 
R. W. ROBINSON & SON, Proprieters, 


184 Greenwich St., N. ¥. 
Send for Circular. 


EDUCATION. 


PINCKNEY’S 


AGENCY “wo ane AND TEACHERS. 


The of this agency te 
L. To_ sy ScHoois and AMILING With TEACHERS, 
and GOVERNESSES. 


2. To supply Teachers with Positions. 
& To supp y Inquiners with IxFORMATION concerning 


No charge to schools or po for our assistance. 
To Parent 8 seeki ~~ ‘or their children ‘* Pincx- 
=e SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 











Address PINCKNEY’S AGENCY, 
Domestic Building. Brondway and 14th St., 
NEW YORK. 
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HOTELS, BOARD, ETC. 


UNITED STATES HOTEL, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS. 


Open for the Season from June 
10th to October Ist. 
TOMPKINS, GAGE & CO. 


HOFFMAN HOUSE. 


BROADWAY AND MADISON SQUARE, 
RESTAURANT UNSURPASSED. 
ROOMS $1 PER DAY AND UPWARD. 


This hotel has lately been newly furnished. Café, 
Billard-rooms, and all appointments unequaled. 


PROSPECT PARK HOTEL, 


CATSKILL, MN. ¥. 
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EECKELAERS’ 


TOILET SOAPS. 


The recent discoveries and improvements made by Mr. L. 
Excxe.agns, of Brussels, have placed bis TOILET SOAPS beyond 
the reach of all competitors. They are especially recommended to 
ladies and mothers of children. E. FOUGERA & CO,, 30 North 
William Street, New York, are Sole Agents for the U. 8. 
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BAPTISTS AND CONGREGATIONAL- 
ISTS. 





Tue transfer of several Baptist ministers 
within the past few years tothe Cougre- 
gational ministry raises a question of im- 
portance as to the proper attitude of Con- 
gregationalists toward those who accept 
Baptist principles. By Baptist principles 
we mean baptism for believers ouly, ex- 
cluding infants, and baptism by immersion. 
We donot include close communion, or 
Landmarkism, which are a local leprosy, 
liable to appear in any denomination, and 
which are nota part of the Baptist faith. 
Among the Baptist ministers who have 
thus passed over the line are Dr. Behrends, 
Mr. Pentecost, and Mr. Leavell. Other 
occurrences which raise the same point are 
the admission on equal terms of two Free 
Baptist ministers to a Congregational 
Association in this state and the installa- 
tion in Munchester, Mass., over a Congre- 
tional church of a man who was unwilling 
to administer infant baptisin. 

We suppose that in the Conzregational, 
Presbyterian, Methodist, or Episcopal de- 
nomination a minister would pot be 
allowed to preach who disbelieves in infant 
baptism and refuses to practice it. The ex- 
ceptions are very rare. We do not remem- 
ber more than one or two cases among the 
Congregutionalists and nove among the 
other denominations, And, yet, why should 
such unanimity prevail or be enforced? The 
way that some beliefs go together is hard 
to be explained. Why should all Baptists 
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agree in rejecting infant baptism? Why 
should there not be those outside of the 
Greek Church who immerse adults and 
also infants? Or why should those who 
practice sprinkling all happen to agree in 
baptizing infants? Is there any such re- 
lation between the two as holds the two 
faiths together? We know of none. Why, 
then, especially now that in pedobaptist 
churcbes infant baptism has come to mean 
not a sort of Abrahamic covenant, but a 
simple form of consecration, and, indecd, 
ia more and more neglected, as returns to 
conferences, presbyteries, and associations 
show, should not men be admitted to preach 
who, bolding to the custom of baptism by 
sprinkling, yet confine it to adults? 

Still further, what is there in the order 
of a Congregational church, for example, 
or a Presbyterian, which should prevent a 
minister’s being settled over it, should it 
desire him, who is unwilling to administer 
baptism except by immersion? We fail to 
see any reason, except the danger of fric- 
tion. But, if it could be amicably arrauged 
that the pastor should baptize only adults by 
immersion, in accordance with his own be- 
lief, but that those who insisted on bap- 
tism by immersion, or on infant baptism, 
should have the ceremony administered by 
some other clergyman, then we do not see 
that avy serious evil would result, while 
one of the divisions between sects would 
be broken down. 

This is a matter of some practical import- 
ance and would be a relief to the Baptist 
body. With all the respect they have for 
such mea as Messrs. Belrends, Pentecost, 
aud Leavell, they are glad to have 
the way of escape made easy for them, 
It is to their advantage that those who, 
they thiuk, are disintegrating in their 
tendency should withdraw. On the other 
hand, it is an advantage to the Congrega- 
tional body to secure such earnest men. We 
suppose that the men we have mentioned 
still retain their views on infant baptism, 
and probably their preference, at least, for 
immersion, though they may yield the latter 
point, with a sort of protest, as not really 
essential. We agree with some of our strict 
Baptist exchanges that it is only Congre. 
gational exclusiveness that would prevent 
the Free Baptists, who are complete Bap- 
tists, though not Close Communionists, 
from forming one devomination with the 
Congregationalists. If the latter are not 
willing to have churches in their own com- 
munion which practice immersion and re- 
ject infant baptism, they are narrowing 
their fence more than Christian brother- 
hood will warrant. 


THE CONTESTED ELECTION CASES. 


Tue Constitution provides that ‘‘ each 
House” of Congress ‘‘ shall be the judge of 
the elections, returns, and qualifications of 
its own members.” The design of this pro- 
vision is to give to each House full power 
to judge and determine whether persons 
claiming to have been elected or actually 
occupying seats were lawfully elected, and 
for this purpose tw go behind all certifi- 
cates and credeutials and investigate the 
whole process of an election, This power, 
though exercised by a legislative body, is 
esseutially judicial in its nature, as wel) as 
final and conclusive in its determination. 
The Revised Statutes of the United States 
contain a series of regulations which set 
forth the method by which a case in respect 
to a contested election is to be conducted. 
The object is to ascertain the truth and se- 
cure to the person elected the right of hold- 
ing the office and evjoying its emoluments, 
aud to the people the sacred right of being 
represented by the person chosen. 

When the present Congress commenced 
its sessions, in December last, now more 
than five months since, there were some 
sixteen cases of contested election to the 
House of Representatives, for the most 
part coming from the Southern States, in 
respect to which the contestants had given 
the proper notice and which were referred 
to the House Committee on Elections. 
That Committee has completed the investi- 
gation in several of these cases, and is pre- 
pared to submit to the House its report in 
regard to them. One of the cases—that of 
Mr. Lynch against General Chalmers—has 
already been reported upon and determined, 
General Chalmers was ousted from the 








Lyneh took bis place. The Committee are 
waiting for an opportunity to make their 
report upon other cases in regurd to which 
they have reached a conclusion. 

The Democratic members of the House 
of Representatives last week held a caucus 
to determine what course they should pur- 
sue in respect to the pending cases of con- 
tested election; and, although the caucus 
bad not the hardihood by formal resolution 
to declare that all action upon these cascs 
should be prevented by the process of fili- 
bustering, yet such was the conclusion ar- 
rived at by a tacit uuderstanding. Someof 
the more considerate Democratic papers 
have already warned these Democrats 
against the impolicy of such a course, since, 
while wrong in itself, it would offend the 
moral sense of the country aud seriously 
injure the Democratic Party. It is to be 
hoped that the Democratic members of the 
House will have the good sense to give 
heed to this warniug. If tiey fail to do so, 
if they resort to the trickery of dilatory 
motions for the purpose of preventing 
action upon these election cases, they will 
not only confess judgment against them- 
selves us to the merits of the cases, but also 
prove themselves utterly recreant to the 
election rights of the people, as wel) as to 
the provisions of the Constitution. The 
House of Representatives has the right to 
pass judgment upon these cases and is 
bound to exercise that right, dealing with 
each case upon its merits, according to the 
law aod the facts, and, if the minority re- 
sort to revolutionary methods to prevent 
the exercise by the majority, then every de- 
cent and honest man in the country will 
and must brand that minority as a body of, 
conspirators against the rights of the peo- 
ple and against the Constitution. 

The Democrats profess to be quite con- 
fident that they will have the majority in 
the next House of Representatives and win 
the Presidential election in 1884. We take 
the liberty of saying to them that their 
chances in either respect will not be in- 
creased by the course proposed. The 
palpable knavery and dishonesty of the 
course, as well as its gross outrage to pop- 
ular rights, will uot commend Democracy 
to the favor of the American people. The 
people in every covgressional district have 
the right to be represented by the candidate 
for whom a majority of the votes was law- 
fully cast, and any party that refuses to 
respect this right need do no more to de- 
serve universal reprobation. The Demo- 
crats will, in the end, find filibustering a 
losing game, when adopted as the means of 
concealing the truth or preventing the ex- 
posure of fraud. 
CHRIST PRECIOUS IN THEM THAT 

BELIEVE. 








A FACT, a test, and an eternal joy are pro- 
posed to us in the apostolic assertion : ‘‘ Upto 
you, therefore, which believe He is precious.” 

The fact, though asserted absolutely and 
without reservation as a part of every Chris- 
tian’s experience is luid down iv lines 
bounded by careful definition and limita- 
tion tothem ‘which believe.” The pre- 
ciousness of Christ, like the sweetness of all 
heroic triumph, is the sweetness of faith’s 
great victory to those who have won and 
held it; the sweetness of an acquaintance 
with the Master, gotten iv Jong cumpaign- 
ing with Him and experience of Him. The 
lad who for the first time drops op his 
tongue the honey cell-found in the field, hid 
away among the clover, will know that it 
is sweet and be willing to risk the stings 
of the angry maker for a second drop. 
But all the art and pains in the world may 
not be enough to stir in the same lad or 
man the sense of the Saviour as precious. 
Some general view of him as worthy, as 
divine, as the world’s Redeemer, it might be 
easy to impress on him; but until he be- 
came something more than a seeker for 
sweet drops in theclover and had a thor- 
oughgoing stirring up and making over 
in that kind of experience which men get 
when Christ has been revealed to them, or 
as Paul says ‘‘ revealed io them,” it is just 
as certain that Christ would not be really 
and personally precious to him as that 
honey would be. One experience is a 
matter of Nature. Given the organs, the 
delight will follow. The other is a matter 
of character, and that character of a cer-. 
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pline of Christian life. Men learn to believe 
in God in this world, because his presence 
in its history is a pressure on their minds 
to which the more they feel it the more they 
yield. When we believe in Christ as Re- 
deemer, give up all to that faith, and bold it 
by the strong hand and on the costly terms 
of daily victory, we come to know some 
thing of him not known before, and to get . 
our reward as we go, in the fact, deny it or 
doubt it who will, that in them that believe 
** He is precious.” 

This fact is also a test, along whose lines 
men divide and by which the believer may 
try himself. When some one gets up to 
scoff at Christ, what should I say? One 
more witness against Jesus of Nazareth? 
So much lost to the argument for faith? 
Why, no! All the lines of Christian teach- 
ing lead me to expect this very thing which 
I see. If it is only faith that bas taught me 
the divive things that He in Christ, what 
more than the same truth on the dark side 
of it do I now see in all this unhappy 
bravery, which assumes to annul the fact 
that J do know Christ to be precious by the 
fact that i does not. 

But there are closer questions than these 
for me to put to myself. Is Christ precious 
tome? Does He stand before us at the cold 
distance of a general beneficence, or in some 
nono-personal dignity of theological divinity? 
Is it a precious Saviour we have found, or 
only one with whom we are convinced rests 
the potency of salvation? 

There is a largevess in the divine mercy 
which forbids us to say hard things even of 
those whose faith is summed upio a bow 
oran affirmative, and who think of Christ 
only as some redemptive principle or 
agency inthe world. But, meantime, let it 
be given unto us to advance on ‘the line of 
the blest assurauce that there is a fuxith 
which rests on acquaintance with: Christ as 
in all ways and forever precious to the be- 
liever. God bas granted usa type of this 
experience in the preciousness to each other 
of two noble, life-long friends. Every 
joyous, peaceful fiber of the whole happy ~ 
fabric rests on love, confidence, faith in 
each other, developed in life long acquaint- 
ance. So acquaintance with, Christ, de. 
veloped in the life of faith, must conduct 
us toward those free aud happy relations 
with him in which he is forever precious 
to the soul. 

But to each believer iv his own way. 
There have been children whose precious 
things, when tbey came tv them, tied up 
the strings of life, froze the currents of 
feeling, until all seemed to stand still. 
There are men who when they feel most 
think coldly, and whose passion is expressed 
in thoughtful propositions, as Winter’s joy 
may be taken to beice. We can imagine 
that the infinite preciousness of the Saviour 
sweeping over believers of some peculiar 
frame, might affect them with what to other 
men are indications of anything but an en- 
raptured or happified soul. To one it 
will be the preciousness of the Saviour as 

——"“ the everduring power 
and central peace subsisting at the heart 
Of endless agitation” ; 
to another as the solid ground of his assure 
ance that 
——" naught 
Shall e’er prevail against us, or disturb 
Our cheerful faith that all which we behold 
Is full of blessings.” 
To another the preciousness of Christ will 
be that of the refreshing stream to cool his 
fevered heart or stimulate his courage; 
while another finds in Him the simple pre- 
ciousness of the ever-living Saviour, whose 
promises come to the heart in daily need 
like 
“ Signalings from sume high land 
Of One they feel, but dimly understand.” 

Thus to each believer, in his way, the 
fact proposed becomes in his experience 
the realization of an eternal joy. The 
preciousvess of Christ to us is the infinite 
power that lies in him to feed and to sus 
tain the eternal joy of his people in him. 
At one moment it will be the joy of the 
sanctified heart or of the conscience, that is 
now at peace with itself and with God. 
Some, as they consider the matter, will say 
that Christ is precious to them as their de 
liverer from an imperfect life, or perhaps 
from ove far worse and lower than that. 
To some he is precious iu their simple re- 
membrance of the Saviour who ¢ould die 
for the world he loved so well. To some 








it is the joy in the Saviour made precious 
by the thousand daily experiences of a 
dutiful life. ‘To some he is made precious 
by their struggles, their labors, and their 
sacrifices for him, and by the faith which 
they hold as the hard but glorious earnings 
of the never-ending battle against doubt, 
sophistry, and worldliuess; but to all it is 
their share in the infinite riches of Christ. 
The preciousness of Christ has begun to 
them all the realization of the eternal joy. 





GUITEAU’S CASE. 


Mr. Reep, Guiteau’s counsel, has been 
reported as saying that, in the event that 
the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia should affirm the sentence of the 
court below, be would carry the case to the 
Supreme Court of the United States and 
seek there to obtain a reversal of the judg- 
ment and sentence. Having been asked to 
express ap opivion in regard to the legal 
aspect of this plan, we do so briefly, as 
follows: 

1. The case cannot be curried to the 
Supreme Court of the United States for 
appellate review by appeal or writ of error, 
since the law giving to the Court the power 
of reviewing the final judgments or decrces 
of the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia applies only to civil suits where 
the matter in dispute exceeds, exclusive of 
costs, the sum or value of twenty-five hun- 
dred dollars, and, hence, has no applica- 
tion to criminal cases, 

2. The Jaw authorizes the Supreme Court 
of the United States and the several 
justices of :the Court ‘‘to grant writs of 
habeas corpus forthe purpose of an inquiry 
into the cause of restraint of liberty,” 
in a case where the prisoner, being 
in jail, is “in custody under or by color 
of the authority of the United States.” 
There would seem to be no doubt that 
Guiteau’s case comes within this descrip- 
tion, and, hence, no doubt that the Supreme 
Court, or any justice of that Court, has the 
power, by writ of habeas corpus, addressed 
to the warden of the psison holding him in 
custody, to inquire into ‘‘the cause uf 
restraint of liberty.” 

8. It would be the duty of the warden, in 
the event of the issue of such a writ, to 
make a returo thereto, setting forth the 
fact that he holds Guiteau by the authority 
of the criminal court of the District of 
Columbia, by which court he was tried for 
murder and sentenced to death. 

4. The single question to be considered 
and determined, under such a writ and 
upon such a return, would be the lawful- 
ness of the custody, and not the correctness 
of the verdict. The court or justice issuing 
the writ would not review the trial, or the 
various rulings of Judge Cox upon points 
of law asa the trial proceeded; but 
simply. inquire whether Guiteau wag held 
in custody in pursuance of legal authority. 

5. The question whether the court 
that tried Guiteau, being presented by 
his counsel, as it undoubtedly would be, had 
jurisdiction in the case, might and probably 
would be involved io this inquiry, since, if 
the court bad no jurisdiction, then the trial 
and sentence are void, and then, of course, 
the custody would not be in pursuance of 
legal authority. The competency of the 
tribunal to render a judgment in the case 
would seem to be ivvolved in the lawful- 
ness of the custody; and, if so, then we do 
not see why the court or the justice issuing 
the writ might not pass upon the question 
of jurisdiction, especially as there is no law 
of the United States which excludes the 
writ of habeas corpus where persons are held 
in custody by virtue of the final judyment 
of a criminal court acting under the author- 
ity of the United States. 

Such are the legal aspects of Guiteau’s 
case, as they present themselves to our 
view, considered with reference to any 
possible relief from the Supreme Court of 
the United States. We have no idea that a 
resort to this Court would change the ulti- 
mate result. We presume that the Court 

would dismiss the writ aud remand the 
prisoner forthe due execution of the law; 
yet we do not see that the case is beyond 
the inquiry which may be properly and 
legally made by a writ of habeas corpus. It 
would not be judicial or wise to limit this 
inquiry to a narrower field than that which 
the law assigns or to extend it beyond this 
field, because Guiteau is the party seeking 
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relief. He should bo treated in this <4 
just as any other person under sentence of 
death would be treated. While we believe 
that he ought to be punished witb death, 
we are entirely willing that he should have 
all the remedies which the law affords to 
criminals. 


Editorial Motes. 


Presipent Atticus G. Hareoonr adds his 
name to the extremely short list of men in 
Methodism who have declined episcopal 
honors. So far as we are aware, he is the 
third. Dr. Wilbur Fisk, the first president of 
Wesleyav University, was the first to decline 
the office. He declined it chiefly because he 
thought be could do more good as an educa- 
tor. Dr. Haygood’s reasons are, we believe, 
of a similar nature. He hasbeen very success- 
ful in iucreasing the efficieucy of Emory 
Coliege, for which he has secured a consider- 
able sum of money. The interests of the in- 
stitution, be believes, might suffer if he were 
to leave it now, before his new plans have been 
fully established, and it may be more impor- 
tant to Southern Methodism to have Dr. Hay- 
good to make for it a first-class college in 
Georgia than to have him in its episcopacy for 
which other men may be quite as well fitted as 
he. His general influence on bis Church will 
be quite as large as it would have been if he 
were called bishop. His ‘‘ Brother in Black’’ 
might not have been produced if be had been 
on the Episcopal bench and in mavy respects 
itisthe most important book that has been 
publisled in the South. Its effect on the 
Southern Church cannot be otherwise than 
good, and we are glad to know that its autbor 
is not to be so trammeled that he cannot con- 
tinve to lead the mind of his Church. His 
election by a large majority is an endorsement 
that must bave been very gratifying to him. 
His liberal views respecting the Negro and the 
duty of the South to bim invited much bostile 
criticism and many expected that this hostil- 
ity would be manifested in the Geueral Con- 
ference. We suspect that the reason Dr. Hay- 
good did not refuse to permit himself to be 
elected was that he might see bow far he re- 
tained the confidence of bis brethren. The 
Conference took one of ite new bishops from 
the itinerancy—Dr. R. K. Hargrove. This is 
pot unprecedented, but it is not according to 
the usnal course, One of the four newer 
bisbops of the M. E. Church was taken from 
the pastorate. Nota little harm is sometimes 
done by removing the beads of colleges and 
universities and Church boards to supply the 
episcopate. It might be wiser to go oftener 
tothe itine:ant ravks, though there are men 
in the pulpit who could bardly be spared. It 
certainly would be wise so to amend the law of 
the itinerancy that it could hold the best men 
against al! sorts of inducements. 








PROFESSOK MABAFFY proposes to regenerate 
the pulpit by re-establishing celibacy in the 
ministry and appointing homilies to be read. 
President Darling, iu his sermon before the 
Presbyterian General Assembly, as retiring 
moderator, at Springfield, Ill., has a bolder 
step to propose—the abolition, apparently, of 
lay preaching, the suppression of Moody, and 
the rigorous confinement of the work to a 
ministry divinely appointed to do it. If the 
difficulty the Doctor finds in educing his doc- 
trine from the text he chose is to be taken as 
indicative of the difficulty of deriving it from 
or supporting it with Scripture in general, it 
caunot be said to be au especially biblical view 
of the case. If the reports which have come 
to hand are to be relied on, Dr. Darling has 
overtopped all his brethren and put himself 
on the very pinnacle of High Church Presby- 
terianism—at least, as far asthe divine rights 
or assumptions of the ministry go. In mak- 
ing out his case against the lay preachers in 
general, he charges their preaching with 
‘totally ignoring the threatenings of inspira- 
tion,’? and with having no place in its the- 
ology “for anything like justice as a 
fundamental attribute of Deity.” We 
bave heard considerable preachiog of the kind 
whieh Dr. Darling wishes to suppress and we 
are deeply ible of its defects; but the one 
just named is not among them. On the con- 
trary, as between the preaching of the 
** divinely-appointed ministry’’ and of these ir- 
regulars, for the straight-out-and-out, through- 
and-through preaching of the old-fashioned 
orthodoxy .of ‘“‘the inspired tbreatenings” 
commend us to the {rregulars. If it were a 
question of the abuses of these preachers and 
how to reach and correct them, we might plant 
ourselves somewhere in the vicinity of Presi- 
dent Darling. But when it comes to an at- 
tempt to refuvigorate the evangelism of the 
Church by assailing lay work and lay workers 
on principle, or to silence them with the 
assumption of the high and mighty preroga- 
tives of a divinely ordained ministry, we beg 








to remove from the Doctor's side of the house 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


and to carry off with us our decided opinion | son of Emperor Louis, in 1852, four years efter 
that this is not what ministers are made for. the great massacre, issued an invitation to the 
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Prorusson Mauarry’s strictures ona married 
clergy are a fine example of the average capac- 
ity of a Briton to misunderstand a subject. 
He looks on the preacher in a certais narrow 
view, with all the side-lights shut off, and ex- 
pects him to render a purely professional eerv- 
ice. But professional service is precisely 
what we want to get rid of in the pulpit, where 
every trace or intimation of the professional is 
a source of weakness. The Professor dwells 
on the family, social and general human com- 
plications involved in the married life, and 
asserts that they are drags on the preacher in 
many ways. No doubt they are, in many ways; 
but they plant him in the only conditions 
which a Protestant congregation will recogvize 
asatall fit for their minister. They do not 
want a priest, but a minister, and the ministe- 
ria) position is one which must be planted 
with both feet among men. The minister 
must know the divine matter of his message 
and he must know the human elements of his 
field. Wisdom, experience, the knowledge of 
men and of the human heart are essential to 
his success. Our Lord’s incarnation is the 
standing rebuke of all such notions of the 
ministerial condition. His incarnate ministry 
is-the type of our ministry. If he came into 
human life and human fiesh for man’s salva- 
tion, let His ministers remain there incarnated 
in the lot and life of men to carry on his 
salvation. 


Tuat Dr. Newman Smyth would decline tbe 
office of instructor in thevlogy in Andover 
next year is no more than we expected. 
There was abont the appointment an appear- 
ance of indirection, which immediately preju- 
diced agaipst it all those who did not under- 
stand the facts. We do not suppose that the 
Trustees intended for a moment to circumvent 
the Visitors and get in an indirect way what 
they could not get directly. They could not 
have expected Dr. Smyth to accept under such 
circumstances and under the imputation that 
the management of the Seminary was not 
honorable. As we understand the case, it was 
the desire of the Trustees, as ‘soon as they 
found that the Visitors had rejected Dr, 
Smyth, to adopt the suggestion of The Congre- 
gatiovalist, and provide a uew endowment, on 
which a man could be supported who should 
not be under the control of the Visitors. 
While making their plans and seeing if it 
would be possible to raise the fifty thousand 
dolfars required, they wished to hold Dr. 
Smyth and make, if possible, a temporary ar- 
rangement. The temporary arrangement he 
declines; but it is now hoped, we understand, 
that the necessary amount will be raised and 
that Dr. Smyth will be able to go to Andover 
on a basis that noteven the Ambi-Dexterous 
Congregationalist, which now cuffs the Creed 
with one hand and now Dr. Smyth with the 
other, can object to. Then the Abbot profess- 
orship can be filled by the candidate of The 


of Richmond, Va. 


iS cienestintdhsitatinahidbehttin 

THERE {is a law of compensation in the 
affairs of nations that has been of signal use 
to persecuted Jews in all ages. Itisa great 
satisfaction to know that it is working in Rus- 
sia. The outrages that have been committed 
io Southern Russia,to drive the Jews out of 
the empire, have been only too successful. Tte 
authorities, for reasons best kuvown to them- 
selves, promoted the emigration of the perse- 
cuted people, evidently believing that it would 
be of great advantage to those who remain. 
The wealthy Jews have generously assisted 
their poor coreligionists to leave the country 
aud the exodus has been very large. Fora 
while the Jew haters enjoyed the spectacle’ 
of departing thousands and had -visions of 
future prosperity; but the minister of finance 
rudely awakens them from their dreams, and 
tixe next step will apparently be an effort to 
dam up the flowing stream of emigra- 
tien. The finance minister bas taken a 
position of uncompromising: hostility to the 
policy of Ignatieff to rid the Empire of the 
Jews and has beaten him fn council. He 
threatened to resign if Ignatieff’s es 
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Jews to “ settle free of taxation in his land,” 
because since the destruction there “ has been 
everywhere, both among rich and poor, a 
deficiency in ready money.”” Thisis the lesson 
Russia is learning, and, if her experience is 
quite bitter, there are few who will feel very 
sorry. 


Ir appears that Bishop J. J. Moore, Professor 
J. R. B, Smith, the Rev. 8. C. Birchmore, and 
the Rev. M. K. Harris, all of them colored 
men and members of the African Methodist. 
Episcopal Church, were last week passengers 
on the steamer “ John L. Hasbrouck,” of the 
Poughkeepsie Transportation Line, and that 
the steward of the steamer, with the knowledge 
and tacit approval of the ciptain, would not 
permit them to take their meals with the other 
passengers, who were white people. They 
must wait and sit together at the “ Nigger” 
table, after the white people had been served. 
The Conference of the African Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, to which these colored gentlemen 
were going, upon being informed of the facts, 
passed resolutions denouncing the insult 
and the outrage with just severity. We 
heartily sympathize with the Conference in this 
denunciation. The act was an outrage that 
deserves to be branded in terms of the severest 
reprobation. The owners of the steamer ought 
summarily ‘to dismiss the captain and the 
steward from their service. The Civil Rights 
Act passed by Congress secures to colored peo- 
ple all the rights and privileges in public con- 
veyances that are accorded to white people, 
and provides a penalty for any violation of this 
rule. The laws of the land make no distinction 
between the two races. Negro slavery is dead 
and the prejudice against black men growing 
out of that infamous institution ought to die 
with it. 


ATTORNEY-GENERAL MARrsTON, of Massachu- 
setts, has set his condemnation on that literary 
indecency, Walt Whitman’s “Leaves of Grass,’’ 
and the volume has been withdrawn by the 
publishers from circclation. It should never 
have been issued in broad daylight and under 
the auspices of a respectable house. If the 
moral sense of the public is not firm and hard 
enough to respond and support this action, it 
certainly is not firm and hard enough to main- 
tain public virtue anywhere or in anything. In 
this connection, we should like to inquire how 
the Nerth American Review feels about the piti- 
ful piece of self-defense" Whitman was allowed 
to make in ite last number? The whine aud- 
ible on every page seems to indicate that he 
knew when he wrote what was coming; but 
what will account for the Heview’s putting into 
ite dignified pages his attempt to sneak inte 
decency under cover of the totally different de- 
bate about nude subjects in art. 





THe Khedive bas come out of his late trou- 
bles triumphantly. Not only bas the con- 
spiracy against him on the partof the ministry 
collapsed; but Arabi Bey, that ambitious 
plotter for the reins of power, and his col- 
leagues, have been compelled to kneel before 
the throne and beg for pardon. We are tol? 
that the Khedive treated them with coldness 
and they went away humiliated. Doubtless. 
In other ages they would not have gone away 
at all, except to theexecutioner’s block. It is 
a marvel that they should be retained in 
power, even fora day, after the Khedive felt 
himself master of the situation. It is prob- 
able that they will be degraded as soon as their 
places can be satisfactorily filled, unless, in- 
deed. it should be deemed hazardous, in view 
of the favor with which the soldiers have been 
supposed to regard Arabi. The war minister 
is intelligent and energetic and the object he 
bas been aiming at is the removal of the yoke of 
the English and French bondholders. Itisa 
tremendous burden for a country like Egypt te 
bear, and it is extremely difficult for the pres- 
ent Khedive to carry out the reforms he is 
credited with having projected while the 
treasury is subject to such a heavy foreign de- 
mand. What prospect there may be for re- 
lief we do not know ;. but, if the revenues are 
to be largely absorbed year after year by for- 
eign capitalists, there will come « time when 
the country will be unable to.yield enough even 





were carried out, because the exchequer must 
suffer a very heavy loss if the Jewish exodus 
continues. A dispatch says: 


“ According to trustworthy data, the mate- 
rial damage done by the anti-Jewish move- 
‘ment, including ee bonne and ~~ 
property destroyed and money taken away by 
the emigration of Jews, amounts to 222,000. 
000, all lost to Russia. To this must be added 
the losses resulting from the prevention of 
labor and profit, not only of the Jews, but of 
others during the riots, and from the stagna- 
tion of trade generally, which would increase 
the total by many more millions.” 


This short-sighted policy bas been tried over 
and over again inthe history of Europe, and 
everybody knows what the Invariable resalt 
has beep. As often as the sons of Israel were 


expelled they were invited to return, for it was 
soon discovered that Jewish bankers were a 





necessity to the fnanciel administration. The 


for this purpose. Tewfik is atoning for his 
father Ismail’s extravagance by an economical 
administration, and he bas progressive ideas 
and, as it seems, more force of character 
than he bas hitherto been thought to possess. 
Perbaps he may develop the wisdom snd firm- 
ness to bring Egypt successfully through her 
tr d fi lal difficulties. Meantime, 
the English and French fleets have arrived at 
Alexandria and the French consul, in a note to 
the ministers, intimates that the condition im- 
posed by the Powers is their resignation and 
the departure of the military chiefs from the 
country. 

Tue Boston collectorship, which has for some 
time been hanging fire in the Senate, was last 
week settled by the confirmation of Mr. Worth- 


ington, by a vote of 38to 14. The merchants 
and business men of Boston were strongly im 

















favor ot retaining the existing incumbent, and 
Senator Dawes and Senator Hoar were earnestly 
opposed to the nomination, as one unfit to be 


made. The President judged differently, and 
the Senate by a large majority hasacquiesced in 
his choice. We think that the President has 
made 4 serious mistake in displacing from office 
one who was entirely acceptable to the people 
of Boston, and in filling the vacancy by another 
to whose appointment the great mass of the 
people, including the two senators from Mas- 
sachusetts, were opposed. The fact that Mr. 
Worthington is a “ Stalwart” ought not to have 
had the slightest influence with the President. 
We recognize, however, bis right to make ap- 
pointments, and at the same time to take the 
responsibility of his own appointments. The 
Constitution gives him this right, and, if he mis- 
uses it, then he is answerable to public senti- 
ment. This is the ground we took when ex- 
Senator Conkling was waging a desperate war 
upon President Garfield, because the latter 
would not bow to his dictation in respect to the 
collectorship of this port. We maintain the 
same ground in respect to President Arthur. 
Senators Dawes and Hoar do not propose to 
quit the Senate because it has confirmed Mr. 
Worthington, and, as we presume, will not open 
a war upon the President because he made the 
appointment, The example and the fate of ex- 
Senator Conkling ought to be sufficient to teach 
senators better wisdom. 


« ConGressMAN Lywncu, the colored represent- 
ative from Mississippi, who has just taken the 
seat in the House which had been occupied by 
General Chalmers, has introduced a bill which 
proposes to amend our Federal election laws. 
The bill provides that each political party shall 
be entitled to two supervisors of elections for 
each election precinct or voting-place when 
representatives in Congress are to be chosen; 
that, if the state officers fail or refuse to open 
the polls for an election, these supervisors shall 
be authorized to organize themselves into an 
election board, to receive the votes cast for 
representative, and canvass the same, and make 
due returns thereof; and that in all cases they 
shall be present during the voting and partici- 
pate in the canvass of the votes, and make reg- 
ular returns of election, in addition to those 
which may be made by state officers. The ob- 
ject of the bill is to supply certain defects in 
the existing laws, so as to secure the greatest 
possible certainty of an honest and fair election 
and a faithful counting of the votes cast. Mr. 
Lynch has twice been cheated out of his seat in 
the House of Representatives by fraud, and 
would have been cheated a third time if the 
Democrats had been in the majority in the 
House. He knows by experience the tricks to 
which the Democratic Bourbons of Mississippi 
have resorted to break the power of the colored 
vote and maintain their political ascendency in 
the state and send a solid Democratic delega- 
tion to Congress. His bill deserves the careful 
consMeration of Congress, and, if it will add to 
the security for honest elections, then, by all 
means, let it be adopted. If Congress cannot 
secure such elections through the agency of 
state officers, then this agency should be wholly 
discarded and the entire management of élec- 
tions for members of Congress be placed in the 
hands of Federal officers. This would be far 
better than to have the will of the people de- 
feated by fraud. 





Tue prosecutions of the Government against 
the South Carolina ballot-box stuffers and vio- 
lators in various ways of the Federal election 
laws have ended in a total failure to punish the 
offenders. The failure is not due to a lack of 
evidence showing that the crimes charged had 
been committed, but is due to the fact that 
jurors have refused to convict upon adequate 
evidence. The leading Democratic organ in 
Charleston praises these jurors and calls them 
“honest jurors,’ who had the courage to defy 
the “ blandishments and menaces of the prose- 
eution.”” Literally translated according to the 
facts, this means that some of the jurors in 
every case, though acting under the solemnities 
of an oath and though the crimes were fully 
proved in at least some of the cases, refused to 
find a verdict of guilty against Democrats for 
their violation of the Federal election laws. 
We say Democrats, for the offenses charged 
were committed by Democrats. These jurors 
are commended by the Charleston News as 
having “‘ deserved well of every honest man in 
this state and in the United States.’’ The sim- 
ple truth ts that the Democracy fu South Caro- 
lina is a minority party in that state and is in 
power and maintains its power by a most out- 
rageous system of fraud, and has proved itself 
strong enough to prevent any conviction of 
Democrats under the laws of the United States 
for crimes that are well known. A community 
in which honest elections cannot be had, in 
which the law fails to punish crime, because 
juries will not convict, and in which the crim- 
inals are applauded, rather than reprobated and 
cendemned, will in the end punish itself by its 
own corruption. 


Tus House Committee on Education and La- 
bor. to which various bills relating to education 





@ bill which appropriates $10,000,000 annually 
for five years in aid of education and distributes 


of each stat@or territory bears to the total illit- 
eracy of the whole country, a8 disclosed by the 
last census, without any. discrimination as to 
white or colored schools or white or colored 
children. The former slave states, under this 
rule of distribution, would receive about seven 
and a half millions of the whole amount, be- 
cause of the greater proportionate {illiteracy in 
these states, and the remainder would go to 
the Northern and Western States and the Ter- 
ritories of the United States. To the general 
idea of extending government aid to education 
we give our hearty approval; and perhaps no 
better plan of doing it can be devised than that 
upon which the committee have agreed. The 
fact that the Southern States will receive the 
larger part of the fund is certainly no objection 
to the plan. The necessity for the aid there ex- 
ists as it does not exist elsewhere to the same 
extent, The great mass of the colored people are 
at the South, and, as the result of their form- 
er slavery, their average condition is below 
white people. What they need for their eleva- 
tion is education; and to give them education 
and fit them for the duties and privileges of 
citizenship is the common obligation and the 
common interest of the whole country. Noth- 
ing is more axiomatic than that intelligence and 
virtue are the prime conditions of successful 
republican government. 


One of the most shameful appropriations of 
the people’s money annually made by Con- 
gress is that made in the River dnd Harbor 
Appropriation Bill. Last year the appropria- 
tion amounted to about eleyen millions of dol- 
lars, which wasa higher mark than had ever 
been reached before. This year the amount 
proposed by the House Committee on Com- 
merce is over seventeen millions of dollars, 
with the probability that it will be increased 
to at least twenty millions before the bill gets 
througb the two bouses of Congress and goes 
to the President for his signature. The Com- 
mittee in their report say that ‘‘at no time in 
its bistory has the United States Treasury been 
ip so good a condition as now to warrant 
large expenditures in this direction.”” There 
certainly is no objection to legitimate appro- 
priations for the improvement of rivers and 
barbors that sustain relations to commerce ; 
but the difficulty with this bill, as with those 
for a series of years, cousists iu the fact thate 
long list of appropriations is worked into it for 
streams, creeks, so-called rivers, bays, and 
even frog-ponds that sustain no such relations. 
Each member of Congress is anxious to get a 
slice for his district; and, on the theory of 
** you tickle me and I'll tickle you,’’ nearly all 
the members, each inteot upon bis own par- 
ticular jobbery, virtually conspire together to 
stuff the River and Harbor Appropriation Bill 
full of jobberies and then vote for the whole 
The President must veto the whole or approve 
the whole. Congressman Cox, of this city, last 
year exposed these infamous jobberies, and 
this year he bas a good opportunity for a 
similar service. 


Tus American Bar Association some, time 
ago appointed a committee of eminent lawyers 
to consider and report what would be the best 
method of affording relief to the Supreme 
Court of the United States from its excessive 
accumulation of judicial business. The com- 
mittee are equally divided between two plans, 
one-half of the: members favoring the plan of 
Senator Davis, which creates a Court of Appeals 
in each judicial circuit of the United States, and 
which the Judiciary Committee of the Senate 
has approved and recommended to the Senate, 


_and the other half favoring the division of the 


Supreme Court into two or more sections, for 
the consideration and determination of certain 
classes of suits, gnd thereby increasing the 
working power of the Court, The members 
who adopt the latter of these views last week 
published their opinion tp the pepers.of this 
city, Our. objection to their plan is thet it is 
unconstitutional. The Constitution expressly 
says that there shall be “one Supreme Court "— 
evidently meaning that there shal] be but one 
such court—and that, as one court, it shall con- 
sider and determine the various questions 
brought before it in conformity with law. To 
divide it into sections, sitting apart from each 
other, and to assign to these sections particular 
subjects for consideration, is practically to 
make as many Supreme Courts as there dre sec- 
tions. The mere formal adoption by the whole 
Court of the decisions rendered by each section 
would not change the result, since the adoption 
would be but formal, without bearing the argu- 
ments of counsel or carefully investigating the 
grounds of these decisions. The mere approval 
by the whole Court, without investigation, of 
what a section“of the Court has determined 
would be an evasion of the intent of the Con- 
stitution; and, if the approval were accompanied 
with a thorough examination, then the plan 
would give no relief whatever. 





+-«-It is a very sensible action which the 
Synod of the Scottish U.P. Church has taken 
in providing a short and simple creed for use 
im foreign mission-fields. Wo are glad of the 
assurance given that both the Free and Estab- 
lished Churches have approved this statement 
of belief. The last article was criticised by Mr. 
Clark, but no one seconded his motion to 
amend. He wanted to insert “ everlasting” be- 
fore ‘‘ punishment” in “ view of what occurred 
recently.”’ The article, as unanimously adopted, 
reads as follows: 


“Those who have believed and obeyed the 
Gospel shall be o ys mitted and received 
eo glory; but fi and wicked 

couteemeh, chal enfler punishment 
<3 their sins.’ 
It provides 


This ought to suit everybody. 
adequate punishment for the wicked and lets 
God be the judge as to what is adequate. 


--+.We must beg our readers not to over- 
whelm us with replies to Professor Wilkinson’s 
article in which he shows, or thinks he shows, 
that Pedo-baptists exclude as many baptized 
people from the cemmunion as do Baptists. 
We do not publish it to start a debate; but 
simply to put a strong statement of that side of 
the question before many who do not often see 


“it. Our own view of the case is that what is 


called infant baptism is nothing more than a 
consecration, and that it does not at all tavelve 
even a modified form of chur 

There is a radical difference between the pur 
poses of the baptism of adults and that of in- 
fants, and it is the recognition of this difference 
which has caused so many te discard the prac- 
tice, even in the churches which still adhere to 
it. 





-.-. The Exuminer says Congregationalism is 
drifting. It is not drifting away from the Cross 
or from faith im supernatural Christianity. 
When The Zraminer further says that we “in- 
sinuate”’ that malists can fairly raise 
the charge of intolerance against Baptiste; if 
the latter will not meet them on the common 
ground of infant consecration,” it understates 
the fact. We do not “insinuate” it; we assert 
it. The Examiner knows that some of the ablest 
of American Baptists have agreed that a form 
of infant consecration would be acceptable to 
them, and it is plain as daylight that, if a Pedo- 
baptist body yields the point that the sprink- 
ling of infants is not baptism under the Abra- 
hamie covenant, but only a form of consecra- 
tion, it has yielded everything. 

+.» We shall be heartily glad when the Jen- 
nie Cramer case comes toanend, The details 
have been printed over and over since the shock- 
ing tragedy first attracted public attention, yet 
the daily newspapers print them again and we 
suppose they are widely read. Such reading 
cannot fail of a bad effect, especially upon 
youth. It would be a great gain for public 
morals if such stories were confined to court- 
rooms; but we can only hope that public senti- 
ment will so change that respectable news- 
papers will refuse to publish long reports of 
salacious court-trials or executions. 


...-4m anonymous correspondent calls our 
attention to a blood-curdling fact. Any one, by 
going to look, he says, will find that “a sub- 
terranean channel” has been completed, running 
all the distance from Vicar-General Quinn’s 
house to the big Cathedral on the same block, 
in this city, which is “large enough to keep in 
durance a hundred men, and no human being 
could possibly get out of this tunnel unless 
permitted.”” It greatly disturbs us to confess 
that there is a secure cellar under the office of 
Tae INDEPENDENT. 

...-The majority of the Committee of the 
American Bar Association, appointed to con” 
sider the problem of affording relief to the 
Supreme Court of the United States from its 
excess of judicial business, have published a 
statement strongly favoring the plan proposed 
in the bill of Senator Davis, which bas already 
been passed by the Senate and is now pending 
before the House of Representatives. We 
think it far better than the unconstitutional 
plan of dividing the Supreme Court into 
sections. 

...-“*Frontier Christianity’ is the phrase 
whiehthe Suv, of this city, applies toa large 
part of the policy which the Government has 
pursued toward the Indians for nearly a cen- 
tury.. The policy, in a word, consists in the 
theory put into practice that Indians have no 
rights which white men are bound to respect, 
and, hence, that treaties made with them may 
be broken whenever it suits the pleasure or 
Yntereste of white men to do so. This is 
“ frontier Christianity.” 

..The contest in the Surrogate’s Court over 
the will of Miss Burr, of this city, who recently 
died, at the age of eighty, leaving an estate of 
more than three millions of dollars for objects 
of charity, discloses the fact that she herself 
lived and died im filthy and miserly squslor. 
This fact is urged as an objection to her testa- 
mentary capacity. Though it does not sus- 


tain the conclusion sought to Seaye 
proves a singular character. 

...-The immigrants landing'at this portfor 
some time past have been at the average rate 





of more than two thousand a day, thus adding 
to our population and bringing with them a 
very considerable amount of wealth. The 
most of them go directly to the West. and this 
is one of the reasons why the Western states 
and territories are filling up so rapidly. The 
economical gain of the country from this 
source is immense. 


...-Senator David Dawis is reported as pull- 
ing the political wires in Illinois forthe pur- 
pose of securing his re-election tothe Senate. 
The effort ought to fail and probably will. 
Tllivois is a Republican state and should be 
represented in the Senate of the United States 
by senators who belong to the party and will 
sustain its principles. Senator Davis, who was 
elected by a coalition, is not the man for this 
service. 


..-.» The London Standard states the case of 
ap Irish-American suspect, who, being in 
confinement, was offered a release and two 
hundred dollars into the bargain, if he would 
pledge himself to leave Ireland. He declined 
the offer, saying that he would have an uncon- 
ditional release or would stay where he was. 
Let bim then stay there as long as he likes it. 


.-.-Congressman Moore, of Tennessee, 
thus explains bis politics: “If I bave any 
politics, it is practical politics, I mean 
that sort which believes in holding the 
offices when you are in and keeping every} 
body else out.” Anybody can undérstand that 
creed, and every decent man ought to despise 
it and vote against the party that adopts it. 


.. [he bill conferring the right of suffrage 
upon women in this state,‘on the same princi- 
ples that are applied to men, was last week re- 
jected bythe Assembly. Had the bill become 
a law, it would not have gained the end, since 
the constitution of the state limits the right of 
suffrage to males and it is not in the power of 
the legislature to alter this limitation. 


.-«eThe Philadelphia Jnquirer (Rep.) says: 
‘“*The Independents have been heard, the 
convention bas been held, the state ticket bas 
been nominated, and Cameron is still boss.”’ 
Yes, ‘‘Cameron is still boss”; and “that’s 
just what’s the matter’ with Republican 
politics in Pennsylvania. The Independents 
do not propose to have a *‘ boss.”’ 


.-..President Arthur is, reported as having 
decided bot to appoint specialists or extremists 
on the Tariff Commission ; but, rather, to seek 


the members of the Commission among men of 


sound sense and conservative and practical 
views, of whom Mr. Hewitt, of thiscity,is a 
good specimen. This is an eminently wise 
conclusion. 

.-A correspondent writes us from Glas- 
gow, May 11th: ‘‘ Mr. Moody is having a won- 
derful and most successful crusade against. 
drunkenness, and, by getting hundreds of poor 
drunkards to accept Christ, in His strength 
they are strong and so are now able to stand. 
Meetings crowded to overflowing.” 


.-One hundred and fifteen new doctors of 
medicine and ove bundred and fifty-two young 
lawyers constitute the contribution to these 
respective professions made in this city last 
week. Thirty years hence it will be known 
how many of them have distinguished them- 
selves in their professions. 


..-.We understand that one of the deputy 
sheriffs of Brooklyn, C. N. Moore, is a 
woman, and that she bas been recently reap- 
pointed, with the presentation by the sheriff of 
a gold badge, in recognition of ber past serv- 
ices. If women may serve as deputy sheriffs, 
why may they not vote? 

..The Cincinnati Commercial says: “It as 
a very fortunate thing for Senator Cameron 
that we have a President who knows little 
about Pennsylvania politica and has no desire 
to learn.”” Yes; but it may not be fortunate 
for the Republican Party. 


.-»-Jt is generally understood that the 
President will do nothing about the case of 
Sergeant Mason until after the execution of 
Guiteat. Heshould vot then remit the penalty 
entirely, but simply mitigate it to a milder 
form. 

..The Greenbackers of Pennsylvania held 
their state convention last week, and, after 
adopting their stereotyped platform of financial 
heresies, nominated a ticket, which tbe people 
will take the liberty of not electing. 

.... The Boston Fust calls the people “ Arctic 
cranks” who want more polar expeditions. The 
world is better for that sort of cranks. 
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Susscrirtions should be renewed at 
least TWO WEEKS before the date of expira- 
tion, which date is given on the yellow 
ticket of address on each paper. Subscrip- 
tions expiring after January ist, 1882, will 
‘be stopped at expiration of time paid for. 

Subscriptions which expired prior te 
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May 25, 1882.] 





January 1st, 1882, will be continued as 
heretofore, and our subscribers will greatly 
oblige us by promptly renewing. 

We ask each subscriber to invite one or 
more friends or neighbors to join in order 
ing Tae INDEPENDENT. and thus get the 
same atthe low club rates—viz.: two sub- 
scriptions $5, or five subscriptions $10. 
Single subscriptions or renewals $3 each. 

There is scarcely a village paper in the 
couotry which is sold below $2 per annum, 
and, if it can be made known through our 
friends that THe INDEPENDENT can be had 
in clubs of five or more at that low price, 
the result would be an immense accession 
to our subscription-list. 

We thank a host of friends who are aid- 
ing Us on the new club rates now named, 
Enna RE nienenieneineemnennen) 


Publisher's Department, 


SooTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equais Coe’s Cough 
Balsam. for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always p proves true. 





RAPHAGEN, CLOTHIE 
Fine crate toorder a specialty. J a Third 
and Fourth Avenues, N. Y. Novelties and quae 
in superior ready-made Clothing, cut from de 
signed for fine custom trade. 





READ! JUDGE!! ACT!!! 
HOW TO CURE 
conser arts COUGHS, COLDS, 
ASTHMA, 
CROUP, 
all Diseases of the Throat, Lungs, and Pulmo- 
nary Organs. 


ALLEN’S LUNG BALSAM 

is your hope, It has been tried by thousands such as 
you, who have been cured. Many in their gratitude 
have lent their names to us, that suffering humanity 
ean read their evidence and believe. Don’t experi- 
ment with new and untried mixtures(you cannot 
afford it); but try at once this invaluable article. 

Sold by all Medicine Dealers. 

t@™ Directi pany each bottle. 


ARTISTIC GRATES AND FENDERS. 


TuHEne is certainly no place in this city or country 
where there is such a magnificent display of fireplace 
novelties as may now be seen at the old establish- 
meat of Messrs. W. H. Jackson & Co., at their exten- 
sive warerooms on Union Square, this city. Their 
stock embraces everything that could be desired in 
the way of mantel-pieces, grates, fenders, and- 
irons, tilings, etc., in the newest and most artistic 
designs. Such an exhibition is, indeed, worthy of 
special notice and is really one of the great attrac- 
tions of New York ; one which should be witnessed by 
all who are in want of fine and beautiful goods or who 
have any taste for an eye-feast. It was our privilege 
recently to inspect the stock of this highly respect- 
eble firm, and we were greatly delighted and aston- 
ished at the immense progress made in this important 
branch of house decoration. We saw mantel-pleces in 
bronze which could hardly be excelled by any which 
adorn the world-renowned palaces of Europe, and 
cannot be seen anywhere here except in the elegant 
mansions of our great millionaires or at this popular 
establishment. Tne stock of andirons, fenders, and 
other fireplace furniture is, indeed, most attractive, 
embracing everything which painstaking, in- 
dustry, good taste, and money can produce. Owners 
and builders of handsome resi(ences, in this cityand 
elsewhere, no matter how far distant, should visit 
the immense storehouse of Jackson & Co., to see for 
themselves what we have so briefly described. 











mene CARPET TRADE. 
want of carpets never had a better o 7 


pand it is very doubtful 

whether they can = lon be sold at the present low 
prices. ty Enapp&£Co., a firm of the very highest 

ity, are now crowded with orders as never 
before. They come from the v classes in Ls 
city and elsewhere ian all sections of the coun 
Thetr stock is a sight to behold, embracing 

choteest 2zoods in market. in distant 

may safely entrust their orders and their money to 
this reliableconcern. Entire satisfaction guaranteed 
in every case. 


FIRE PREVENTION. 


Tas WATKINS AvuTOMATIC SicNaL TELEGRAPH Co. 
(Limited) present our readers, in tay = ee) 
certificates of well-known 1 erson 
the certainty with which their inetre 
alarms of fire, and, not only that, but outer 





Phe ~ at tti the ins 

attin e trum - int 
building ee ateen a, be eeling of 
safety m fire and the deerense in the cost Ss 
ance that ey are being very generally adopted. 


EE 
CHEAP CARPETS. 


Cross.ey is 
‘or Carpets, as wil! be seen by his advertisement, 
colum A | in an of these — 

'w purchase at much lower figures 

Senore, all the Tending houses "in ‘this line are full iI of 

business, while C comes out squarely 

makes his tempting Offers in plain English, which 

tells the whole story. His stock is immense, fill . 

big fifty-feot front ine with the newest styles in 

market. Orders from all partsof the country sole. 
» to which the best atcention will always be given 


“THE WOMAN IN WHITE” 


(that is, who dresses in while) should never accom- 

pany it by a sallow complexion. “Champlin's 
Liquid Pearl” will give a healthful glow to the cheek, 

soften the skin, and thus make a charming picture 
of an otherwise plain woman. It is Simon pure. 


THE WEEKLY PRESS. 
“Tae Btst NEWSPAPER EVER PUBLISHED Ix PEXNSYL- 
tadags wate shout tas Famavernens Ween Bee 
by it a Bey EEKLY Press 


indeed, an enterpris'ng 
 —  thorvugh 
aoe pewepeper, whee whose 1, pees -— 
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‘HE INDEPENDENT. be 





his was bine Byag Y use of the whip- 
maker but during last detatet it hes entirely sup- 
antod w whalebout manufacture of craets. 


Sa i cut into sirlpe 8 teady for use it resbinbles 
vg og general appedrance and is 
often y mistaken ‘or it; at the horn is mich | mo 
pm very lady bas a ignced the ti of 
= very experien: e a movanee 
“ broken bones in her ‘corset oe and unot ding 
whale has a pty whieh should be 
ee Mista horny land rival of the Orient 
A two years ago anew substitute for wikele- 
bone was discovered, ee | this is rapidly aA acing 
horn and whalebone, for it has many qualities s 
toeither. To this materia 
been given. Itis manufactured from wpbatan at | 
; oo —_ koown as a a mative of he plain: 


the fam: 
American ps century plant, but the leaves ate 
more slender 





‘liar 


ese d 
New York, where they 
are then further prepared by combing, or “ hack] 
until every imperfect fiber is remov: 

These fibers were found to have ou} te the gloaties of 





Is of thread, revolv- 
e fibers of the ixtleare 


it fe now en led, is then wound upon large reels and 's 
ready for use. 

In the manufact the reel is placed 
under the sewringamachine table Le the Coraline is 
run or “ corded” direct he seams as the corset 
is stitched. This a it more ently into the 
pockets than LS ae! ne done b: the 
firet and inserting the Coraline afterward. 

The most oon feature in this interestine in- 
vention remains yet tobe mentioned. The Coraline 
Sars in tes eared state, considerable stiffness, 





vy 





t onl erate degree of elasticity. In the 
courre af the investigations a mode of treating thi« 
material w: which t its elasticl'y 


more than fourfold. There is not more difference be- 
tween soft rubber and vulcan!: rubber, or between 
the pliable iron and the tempered steel than between 
Coraline in its natural state and the same material 
after it has been subjected to the tempering proecs<. 
The elasticity is not given to it by the addition of any 
new materials. but by effecting a chanze ifn the eic- 
ments which sleonay exit in the’ natural fibers. 
The discovery and development of this re 
invention fs due wholly to the ——- es firm of 
whose factory is located at 
cut. They have here the largest 
ry in the world, aoverins : over two acres 


x thousand corsets 
dativ. The success of this firm ts ‘one of the marvels 
of business entorprine in this country. The two 
brothers who constitute the firm—l. De Ver Warner 
and Lveien C Warner—are both regularly educated 
phvsictans and previous to 1674 — engaged tn the 
practice of their profess: ects of badl 
fitting corsets upon the health of jromen first call 
thetr attention to this subject and suggested to them 
theinvention of a corset es: lly A ek to the 
, wants of their lady patients, This m 80 great 
“gucce<s that they decided to extend “the blesstni of 
to the entire 


Pen pce ter and that all ane 


gornds ade by WaPner Bt Lp fe dy 
‘ 


peioctpally for y for ¢ ie impr +. — in shape find ‘con- 


bt ve introd 
hection at Womens ers ye the he manafacture «f c t 


tient xPa sontaal te to ne a of 

” ugt essen or bea 

been preach Pei tical dress reformers have 

rms which no ofie would adopt, 
sateche othe tea id to8 he bosith and com: 
ts, have giv 

fort of sevefal = ladies. 

pontetiva, at least.to the stron 
atiti the Un! States 


ng th: 
dollars are paid annually for corse’ 
= TT 


SOMETHING NEW. 





ealth and com- 

nd is is some oe 
r sex, when 

t ten millions of 


by the American Slid Leather Button Company, of 
Providehte, R.L. These nails never corrode or 
ich. and, as they are made from solid sole Jeather, 
twear any covered button =e e market. 
ate supplied in all cOlors and ca driven, 
mithea the use of an awl, into all except the e hardest 


U holste’ ‘urniture 
= cars Pare tarnished with these buttons, and 


wherever used ve riot fatisfac' 
the saverticoment Lg gt 5 | Ag ay Samples and prices 
will be sent free on application. 


I 
wit INGENIOUS ADVER' 
E. O. THomPson, the enterprising arti t at 245 
a pro poses not only to clothe our Citizens in 
fauitiers attire, but to attain distinction in the flelds 
ae ture. His advertisements are gems in their 
one our paragraph writers are brimming with 
jenlon because his spicy notes are read with more 
interes! than their most elaborate productions. If 
his example proves contagious, we shall soon have 
such a treat in our advertising columns that we may 
lay aside our editorial quili and —e our —S 
friends to entertain the public by their wit and 
humor.— Jowrnal of Commerce. 
tes LS en clothing on several occasions 
m Me. hompson, we can heartily endorse the 
- —¥, and can add that he keeps constantly on hand, 
we helieve, the largest and finest stock of cloths from 
which to make selections of any tailoring establish- 
ment in this city. 








RELIGIOUS NOTICES. 
PRESBYTERIAN GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


A Daily Record of its Proceedings. 














quest of the ib of the General Assem- 
bly, to meet tm Springfield, Ill, May 18th, the under 
signed will issue a Special Edition of Tae ILLixois 
State JournaL, containing a Daily Record of the 
Proceedings, prepared by competent short-hand re 
porters, together with important Sermons, Addresses, 
ete. Price, by mail, to any part of the Union: 


One Copy (for two weeks pascddiehcomincd $ 75 
Five Copies ay DF  ‘peqennenenesess 8 00 
Ten Copies me: MR) eodshoosd cooeee OGD 


Address SPRINGFIELD JOURNAL CO., 
- Springfield, 11. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 








and, giving uPA | la and lvcrative th ae 
an ving ractice, thev 
entered the wu tried Relds of the manufacturer and 


ay connot be m ya hmy ~ spent than fa 
vistting their immense factory at Bridgeport. o 
pressed bv the intelligent anpearance ft & 
women, n t 
left posttiors as aaiefal 7 


mentforthe firm. “Man "gays Doctor I. D. 
arner, “has spoiled what wight have eontinued a 
rosperous business hy cheapening’ their goods after 
aving acquired a reputation for them. @ are o8 
careful in securing the very it material to- oy +4 as 
when we began monntactaring. Every corset « 
throngh the hands and under the eyes of four differ. 
ent inspectors before | gece into the packing-room, 
and any purchaser wil! confer a favor 
by returning one hich | is discovered to be defective.” 
The factory of Warner hers, at Bridgeport, is 
but one Gopartenent of thetr vast business enterprise. 
Their main salesroomea are in New York City, un- 


long friend and 
ant a large corps oF caloumene | hook-keepers, and 
clerks. Two vears and a balf - a branch house was 
qpenee in Chicago. ~ the come monaneaen’ of Mr, 

Miner, and from here verv larce Western 
= is oaepiied. There is adh a town in the en- 
tire country, from Maine to California. where their 
goods are not sold and spore o the name of Warner's 
Se waa he are very 


by 
pton Core “ot” Toronto, ana tn Fntiand by 
Meacrs. vasemen Pretty & Nicolson, of I 
arrangementa are now progreee'ng for F eirintrodne 
= into Frence. > Belgium, and Germany. The 
e goods ie #0 conservative a people as the as the 
Enprah: is es powmimentery to American 
vention. Alt — "neat troduced but litcle —_ 
than one vear ago, they already excel In popular rity 
and -_— any other corset In the English market. 
in for the great snecesa attending their 
hastens is that Warner Brothers have a ware sold 
their rood«at a reasonable profit. Although their cor- 
seta are protected by over thirty different patents, 
they have not made thts an excuse for charei 


fheral course protect the 
public against worthicss and derovtive imitations of 
their is. This firm was the first to make populer 


, > w' 
fortable and prevents the bones over the hips from 
breaking. Since then thirty-four Regn y of tate 
corset have heen pa‘ented by other partire 


and others being 
nat Lad them. The one. at roy genuine Health and 
Flexthle Fin Corsets has steadily inereased all this 
me. ree mntil they are today the most popular corsets fn 
am 
The latest and greatest invention of Warner Broth- 

ers was the Coraline, which wax tntroduced a little 
avern vear ago, in the Spring of 18A1. Like thetr other 
Inventions, t fs also ts thoronghiv 
not 


Hip. Norsine. Abdom‘nal, and other popular 
Tt neeme likely In.a little time to enti 
mn 


| of about 5,500 inhabitants, 
ban. hurches. 








FOR SALE. 
A DELIGHTFUL HOME 


; r 
' 4m @ Pleasant, Prosperous Village, 
good society, good sehools, 
e om line of railroad, forty minues 
from Hartford. Pleasant house, 12 rooms; verandah 
on two sides, barn, henn land, lawn, 
never-falling 
ade trees, high 
res pheooans views, healthy "tection. A Bar- 
ry an’ full description of S, J, 
RESTOR, 27 Pear! St., Hartferd, Conn. 


LETTER COPYING PRESSES. 








‘ 
The subscribers manufacture and keep for Sale 
t and Retail e ew ae ot 


* or without Sande, at 
the principal 8 


R. HOE & Co., 


504 Grand Street, New York. 
Illustrated Lists sent on application. 





W. H. JACKSON & CO. 
ARTISTIC GRATES, FENDERS, 


4xD 
FIRE-PLACE NOVELTIES. 
Union Square (17th St. side), New York City. 
(Established in Front Street, 1827.) 


Fouxpaies AXD SHOPS, 


JACKSON IRON WORKS 
(Established 1840), 
315 East 38th Street, New York City. 


FINE CASTINGS A SPECIALTY. 
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EIGHTIETH FIRE!! 


' ANOTHER BUILDING SAVED FROM THE 


FLAMES BY THE 
WATKINS AUTOMATIC FIREALAR®,: 


Since our last issue our instruments have 
been the meons of giving the alarm for ten 
fires, the last one occurring abont three o'clock 
on the morning of May 10:h, in the premises 
of Messrs. James L. Little & Co., 59 Leonard 
Street. The fie fa thought to have been 
caused by spontaneous combustion and the 
alarm was given so quickly by our instruments 
that it was put out with less than fifty dollars’ 


dainage. We are in receipt of the following: 
New Yorx, May 10th, 1882. 
To the Secly of the Watkins Automatic Signal 


Telegraph Uo 

Deur Sir :—To your instrument we owe, with 
trivial loss, the prompt alarm and extinction 
of the fire which occurred ip the first loft of 
our warehouse, 59 Leonard Street, at about 
3 o’clock this moiping. We had never ad- 
equately estimated or appréctated. its value 
until now. Very respectfully yours, 

JAMES L. LITTLE & CO. 


Our Boston Agency has also been doing good 
work, as the following letter will testify: 
Office of the Chief Engineer, 
Boston Fire Department, 
Boston, April 27th, 1882. 
Watxins Automatic Signal Telegraph Company 
(Limited). 

Gentlemen: On the 22d inst, our department 
received a signal from your central station of 
a fire at the store of Bradford & Anthony, No. 
873 Washington Street. On arfiving at the 
scene, we found the woodwork near the ther- 
eatly overheated, and I feel safe to 
say (lat itis owing to the accuracy and effi- 
clency of your apparatas that it was discoy- 


moastal + 


ered in time to avert the danger of a fire. The 
successful working of your system in this tn- 
stance has only added apother proof of its 
efficiency in case of fire. 
Very truly yours, 
WM. A. GREEN, Chief Engineer. 


What better proof can there be of the great 
value ofour Automatic Fire Alarm? Is it not 
for the interest of every business man to pro-- 
tect his property ayainst fire and how can he 
better do so than by the use of our automatic 
appliances ? 

We have recently seeured control of certain 
patents for AUTOMALIC FIRE EXTIN- 
GUISHERS, by the use of which fire is made 
to extinguish itself. Thus, by combining with 
our alarm ournew devices for extinguishing 
fire,we not only AUTOMATICALLY GIVE 
THE ALARM, but also AUTOMATICALLY 
PUT THE FIRE OUT, and we claim it is an im- 
possibility for any building thus protected to 
be burned. : 

THE WATKINS AUTOMATIC SIGNAL 
TELEGRAPH CO. (LIMITED). 











_ et Broapwar, - - New Yorx. 
Burt's Shoes. 


E. D. BURT & CO., 
287 FULTON St., BROOKLY#, N.Y., 
for ae justrated Cata- 
logue and Goods 
forwarded Or ex- 
press. All orders 

111. receive 

pt atten- 


mention 
Tre = 
EDT. 


ES 





“IMPORTED 


Tl 





AND 

AMERICAN 

for Halls. Vestibules, Beth it oo Manget Face 
inge, dJardinier 

THOS.  STRETT ne ra relay oe i. N.Y, 





= | mpson, Hall, 


Miller & Co., 


Corner 14th Street, Union Square. 
FACTORIES, WALLINGFORD, CONN. 


FINE SILVER-PLATED WARE. COMPLETE OUTFITS FOR THE TABLE. 


ARTICLES DESIGNED FOR EVERY KIND OF PRESENTATION. 





Articles selected for presents carefully boxed and delivered in al} parts of New York City and Vicinity. 
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ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO. 


INDIA 
WHOLE CARPETS. 


Agra, Ellore, 
Lahore, Scinde, 
Shumac, Oushak, 

Merzapore, Persian, 
Masulipatam, | Ahloowahlia. 





Special inducements in Wiltons, Axmin- 
sters, Brussels, Moquettes, Tapestries, and 
Ingrains, all of which are of the best 
quality and warranted in every way. 
These goods are offered at unprecedented 
low prices, thus affording an opportunity 
seldom presented to parties looking for 
cheap and desirable goods. Also Canton 
Matting, Rugs aud Mats in great variety. 


BROADWAY, CORNER {9th ST. 








ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & 60. 


NOUVEAUTES. 


In Embroidered Mull Shawls, Scarfs, and 
Fichus and a fine line of Stylish Made-up 
Lace Goods. 


BROADWAY AND 19th STREET, 
NEW YORK. 





Financial, 


-——_——_ 


THE TARIFF COMMISSION. 





Tae bill for the creation of a commission 
to investigate our tariff laws and report to 
Congress at its next session what changes, 
if any, should be made in these laws, has 
been passed by both houses of Congress, 
the Republicans in both, for a rule, voting 
for it and the Democrats as generally 
voting against it. The bill was passed io 
the House by a vote of 151 to 83 and in 
the Sennte by a vote of 35 to 19. There 
was a large number of absentces when the 
vote was taken in each house. The bill 
directs the commission to make its report 
at the commencement of the next session 
of Congress; find, of course, the investi- 


gation must be made between this and that 
time. 


The passage of the bill is a virtual ex- 
pression of opinion by Congress that there 
ate defects in our present tariff legislation, 
which may and should be corrected. The 
system is substantially the one that was 
established durivg the war, when the Gov- 
ernment needed to raise the largest possible 
revenue. Amendments have been made 
adding to the free list, and in some instan- 
ces reducing the rate of tariff duties; but 
the general outlines of the sysiem as then 
established still remain. Protection to 
various branches of home industry is one 
of tho leading cheracteristics of the sytem. 





. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
SS 


It is distinctively a protective tariff, as well 
as ove for revenue, and under it the manu- 
facturing interests of the country have 
been largely developed. To disturb this 
teriff? rudely and rashly and especially to 
abandon protection and substitute the vaga- 
ries and speculations of the Free Traders 
would undoubiedly bring serious disaster 
to the business of the whole country. It 
would be far better to let it remain just as 
it is, with its admitted defects, than to 
adopt such a policy. Congress has, there- 
fore, been wise in providing for a commis- 
sion to study the subject in all its bearings 
and relations and gather materials to guide 
its own action before entering upon the 
work of actually revising the present tariff. 
The revision, if made at this session, would 
have been hasty, and without adequate 
light relating to the various interests in- 
volved and the manner in which those 
interests might be affected. 

Much, of course, will depend upon the 
wisdom with which President Arthur 
selects the members of the commission. 
The business of the commission will be to 
gather facts, form conclusions, make 
recommendations, and probably prepare 
and submit a draft of a tariff law, as em- 
bodying the results of their investigation. 
The majority of the commission should be 
selected from among the friends of the 
protective system, and not its foes; and yet 
it would be well to have one or two mem- 
bers, at least, who adopt the general theory 
of a tariff only for revenue, and possibly 
one Free Trader, that all sides of the tariff 
question may be represented in the mem- 
bership of the commission. There should 
be in it, at least, one first-class lawyer, who 
understands the art of drafting a legis- 
lative bill. While all the members should 
be gentlemen of high intelligence, some of 
them should be selected from the circles of 
business life und be representatives of dif- 
ferent branches of industrial and business 
interests. The commission is not to bea 
debuting club; but, rather, a body of men 


capable of carefully investigating facts,’ 


and of looking at these facts not as mere 
speculators, who have hobbies and theories 
to support, but as practical men, guided by 
their own experience and that of others. 
There is no doubt that the general voice of 
the country is in favor of a protective 
tariff, and the main question to be settled 
relates to the extent and mauner of carry- 
ing out this idea. The President, in select- 
ing the commission, should keep this fact 
in mind. 


MR. BUCENER’S THEORY. 








Mr. BucKNER’s theory is that the Gov- 
ernment ofght to continue to purchase 
silver, and coin it into silver dollars, as the 
means of keeping up the market value of 
silver, iu the interest of the miners. This 
is a perfectly intelligible idea, yet it is one 
of the strangest ever proposed. In regard 
to it we make these two remarks: 

1. The »mount of silver purchased 
annually by the Government for coinage 
into silver dollars is, when compared with 
the whole stock of silver in the world, so 
smal] that the purchase has almost no effect 
upon the general market price of this com 
modity, as has been shown by the experi- 
ment of the last three years. Hence, the 
theory, whether good or bad, has not in 
this instance produced the result. 

2. The theory assigns to the Government 
a duty which does not belong to it and, 
hence, with which it properly bas nothiog 
todo. What would Mr. Buckner gay if a 
bill were introduced into Congress propos 
ing that the Government, in the interest of 
the farmers, should spend each month 
$2,000,000 in the purchase of wheat, and 
store the wheat in warehouses, for the suke 
of keeping up the price of wheat? We 
will do him the justice to believe that he 
would at once reject the idea, as foolish and 
chimerical; and yet this is exactly his idea 
in respect to silver and silver miners. It is 
no better when applied to silver than when 
applied to wheat or to any other commodity. 
It is the sheerest nonsense in any applica- 
tion. It is not the business of the Govern- 
ment to be purchaser of anything for tbe 
sake of influencing its price or preventing 
a fall iv its price, Market prices are regu- 


lated by natural laws, which governments 
can neither contravere vor suspend: 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Tue supply of money upon the market 
throughout the week bas been more than 
adequate to meet all the demands of bor- 
rowers and there was no difficulty experi- 
enced by them in securing all their wants 
at low rates, upon the presentation of sutis- 
factory collateral. “The ruling rates on 
pledge of stock collateral-ranged between 
2and4percent. Dealers in Government 
bonds were supplied at 2 and 8 per cevt. 
The same reluctancy is manifested by 
loaners as has been heretofore reported in 
accepting time lodns. As a conscquence, 
borrowers realized some difficulty in plac- 
ing them, owing to the feeling of uncer- 
tainty extant in regard to the future of the 
market. Prime mercantile paper was sold 
at 4 to 54 per cenit., according to the date of 
maturity. 

U. 8S. Bonps.—The Government bond 
market lacked the activity of previous 
weeks and was very quiet, though strong, 
with en advance reported of 4 in 4}s regis- 
tered and a decline of ¢ in extended 5s. 
The closing quotations were as follows: 

Bia. Ask'd.) Bid. Ask’a, 
66,"81,con.at S34 10134 10154 Currency 6s, 05.132 
5s, "61,con.at $44 1013¢ 10156: Currency 66, "06.134 
4s, ied, row. 11448 iit Currency 6s,°97.135 
4348, 1891, cou...31 11.54% Currency 48, °08.198 
48, 1007, reg..... 120% 121%. Currency 6a, °00.140 
4s, 1007, coup....1 12144! 

The Treasury began to redeem $5,000,000 
bonds under the one hundred and eleventh 
call on Wednesday, which makes about 
$9,000,000 matured called bonds oulstand- 
ing. The ove hundred and twelfth call for 
$15,000,000 additional will fall due on the 
7th prox. : 

First Comptroller Lawrence has rendered 
an important opinion affecting the rights of 
married women as holders of United States 
registered bonds. In the casé in point, an 
American lady married to a fureigner, and, 
temporarily residing in the District of Colum- 
bia, in January, 1879, purchased with her 
own means certain registered bonds, which 
were registered in her name. She became in- 
sune in 1881 and was, of course, uvable toin- 
dorse or collect the checks issued in her name 
for the payment of interest on her bonds; 
whereupon her husband claimed the right 
to collect the checks on his own indorse- 
ment and to have the bonds transferred in 
his name. Judge Lawrence, in passing 
upon the claim, admits that, when the law 
of a husband’s foreign domicile gives him 
the right to bonds owned by his wife at the 
time of marriage, or which came to her by 
gift afterward, the husband hasa right to 
the transfer of the bouds in-his name; but 
be also holds that, when after marriage 
bonds are purchased, as in this case, the 
law in force in the District of Columbia is 
in effect that the wife is the sole owner of 
the bonds and the husband can in no way 
control them. Judge Lawrence states that 
at common law a miarried woman cannot 
indorse or collect notes payable to her; and, 
though the husband may do so, this rule 
does not apply to bonds registered in the 
name of a wife or fo interest checks regis- 
tered in her naine; also, that she may, with- 
out the consent of her husband, indorse 
and collect interest checks and assign and 
sell Government bonds or collect when due. 
A guardian or committee may be appointed 
to collect in the case in point. 

GoLp AND Stiver.—The imports of gold 
and silver at the port of New York for the 
past week qmounted to $112,690, making a 
total since the first of January of $1.629,- 
242. The exports for the same periods 
amount to $4,675,000 and $25,794,297 re- 
spectively. 

A dispatch from Washington announces 
the passage of the House bill authorizing 
the Treasury to exchange gold bars for 
coin at par in amounts of not less than 
$15,000, instead of $500, as was passed by 
the House. The purpose is to allow gold 
bars, of which the Treasury contains 
$42,000,000 worth, to be exported, instead 
or coin, thus saving the expense to the 
Government of transporting the bullion 
to the Philadelphia Mint and return. 
At the Sub-Treasury it is stated that the 
present law permitted the Treasury to ex- 
change the bullion for coin only at the 
regular market premium. This bas pre- 
vented any sale of the bullion, for the rea- 
son that the principal domestic purchesers 
of bullion, the jewelers, gained nothing by 
purchasing of the Government, inasmuch 
as the Treasury bars are too large for their 
use. They, therefore, have purchased of 
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the bullion brokers, at any size they de- 
sired and at the same rates charged at the 
Treasury. Asa matter of fact, only two 
bars have been sold at the Sub-Treasury, 
which, with the Assay Office, holds some 
$30,000,000 worth of the bullion. Some 
time ago one bar was taken by Brown 
Brothers, for expert; and within a week 
another, worth about $4,700, was taken for 
domestic use at three-eichths of a cent pre- 
mium. The bill, as passed by the Senate, 
will enable exporters to purchase the bul- 
lion at par; but, as no amount under $15,000 
can be exchanged, the domestic consumers 
will not be benefited by .the law. 

Ever since 1857 the production of gold in 
Australia has been gradually on the wane. 
In the five years ending with 1861, inclu- 
sive, the aggregate production of Australian 
gold was valued at £62,102,000; in the five 
years ending with 1866, inclusive, the cor- 
responding aggregate value sank to £61,- 
994,000; in the five years ending with 1871, 
inclusive, the total further receded to £51,- 
858,000, gnd in the five years ending with 
1881, inclusive, it did not exceed £82,016,- 
000. When account is taken of the fact 
that the population of the Australian 
colovies has been multiplied at least three- 
fold since 1857, while the progress of colon- 
ization in the same period bas been equally 
remarkable, the gradual decline in the pro- 
duction is rendered all the more striking. 

Fore1GN ExcHaNnae.—In the early deal. 
ings of the past week the market for foreign 
exchange exhibited considerable strength, 
until Wednesday, when it succumbed to 
the influence of the heavy gold shipments 
and an increased supply of bills, both bor- 
rowed and drawn against the new Atchison, 
Topeka, and Santa Fé, loan just placed 
abroad. During the latter part of the week 
dullness set in and continued to the close. 
The nominal asking quotations were $4.88 
for sixty-dsy bills nnd $4.90} for demand. 
Actual business was done at concessions 
ranging from $c. to lic. from these figures, 
. Bank Sratement.—The Clearing-house 
statement of the Associated Banks for the 
past week shows a loss in specie of $3,034,- 
800, a gain in legal tendersof $681,100, an 
expansion in loans of $678,100, a decrease in 
deposits of $1,331,900, and acontraction in 
circulation of $77,000. The movement for 
the week results in a loss in surplus reserve 
of $2,020,725, but the banks still hold $6,- 
152,225 in excess of legal requirements. 

The Pacific National Bank, of Boston, 
which suspended some time ago and lately 
resurned business, stopped payment ou 
Monday last and will wind up its business. 
Its directors have voted to go into liqui- 
dation and have applied for a receiver. 
The suspension is considered due to a lack 
of business since resumption, public con- 
fidence not having been great enough to 
warrant any large dealings with the concern. 
The immediate cause of the suspension 
of the bank was the maturing of $500,000 
on Saturday, which the bank was unable 
to pay and which went to protest. It is 
understood that all depositors will be paid 
in full, but that the original stockholders 
will have their investment of $2,000,000 
wiped out. 

Much satisfaction is expressed at the 
sensible manuer with which the bill to ex- 
tend national bank charters was con- 
sidered and passed by the House, as 
it was anticipated there would be 
more or less mischief developed. The bill 
passed by a vote of one hundred and twen- 
ty-five yeas to sixty-seven ways, The late 
amendments involve principally the restric- 
tion upon the retirement of bank circula- 
tion to $5,000,000 per month and requir- 
ing banks intending to retire their circula- 
tion to give ninety days’ notice of such in- 
tention. This repression system is intended 
to prevent sny dangerous contraction of 
the currency. The bill is now before the 
Senate Firance Committee and will be acted 
op at once. It is probable that the Senate 
will add one more amendment relating to 
the bonds of the contiaoued fives and sixes, 
which may be called, affecting vational 
banks who have them on deposit as secur- 
ity for circulation and must replace them 
by bonds bought in the market. It is pro- 
posed that, where they pay a premium of 
over 10 per cent., to replace those bonds, 
they shal] be allowed the equivalent at par, 
instead of 90 per cent., in circulating notes. 
There is covsiderable Objection to thé 
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House amendment to allow patioual banks 
to sue and be sued in the state courts. 

Baxx Srocns.—The closing quvtations 
at the Board for city bank shares were as 
follows: 








« _ at Bid, Asked 
A onal - P ntinea =- 
Ghene National 17 — 'Merchapts’Ex..— 100 
Chatham..........130 — [petcopetitan....060 - 
Chemical.......1951 — |Nassau........... - 
GE cvvesscccesces 250 — |New York.. 4606=«— 
Citizens.... ..... 104 — |North Americs..101 — 
Coatinental......— 121 (North River..... 12 = 
Corn E 172 — lOrtental....00..140  — 
First National...800 — (Park...:.......... — 159 
Fourth Nati’al...123 12534) Phenix...........1 = 
German-Am’r'n.. 90 — ‘th’r.130  — 

— jSt. Nicholas...... 26.mUCi<‘ 


Hanover. ..... ..133 
Impt"s & Tr’d’s..2:0 265 |Tradesmen’s.. ..105 
Mechanics ....... 151 — |Union..........-. “us 
Stock Markxet.—The Stock Exchange 
was void of speculation, with business ex 
cessively dull throughout the week, until 
Saturday, when, although the dullness con- 
tivued, a sharp recovery (which was en 
tirely the result of manipulation) took 
place. There appears to be no disposition 
on the part of outsiders to trade until 
there is same définite cause for encourage- 
ment presented, in the shape of a prospec- 
tive increase in values and a rising market. 
The repcrts of the crops and the action 
of Congress on the various important finan- 
cial hills now before it will probably have 
a tendency to establish a more buoyant feel- 
ing than now exists. The sales for the 
week amounted to 1,031,974 shares; the 
following being the highest, lowest, and 
closing quotations: 


High- Low. Closing 
Sales. est. est. May 20. 






Adams Express............... 85 187% 184 184 
American Express........... 225 9536 95% 05% 
Alton and Terre Haute..... 100 26 26 26 
American Dist. Tel.......... 400 «44 “4 644 
Boston Air Line, pf..,..0..+ 600 64% 63 6414 
Col. Coal.......0..--secccecee 2,525 518 50 5084 
C., % P., M., and O......... 25,459 39 87 87% 
C., St. P., M., and O., pf..... 6,472 10156 100% 101 
Cameron Coal........-+ses0«+ 200 Si B46 BiIlk 
Canada Southerm.......,.«. 600 «(52 SUM OI 
Central Arizona ....... 200 & ive % 
Central Pacific..........+00.. 10,669 91 8054 90% 
Gece Ger Ge Me cccescces 365 71% «74 4 
Ches. and Ohio..........0+. 651 21 29% «20% 
Ches. and Ohio, ist pf..... 512 «81 30 80 
CS. Cie OME E C. .cccccccccccce 100 11% 118G 184 
Chic., B& and Q... +» 8135 132% 151 182t¢ 
Chicago and Alton......... 280 182% 129% 319214 
Chicago and Northwestern. 29.317 1315¢ 120% 12% 
Chicago and Northw'n, pf. 4,060 143% 1414 142% 
Chic.. Mil.,and St. Paul.....102,808 111% 120% 11144 
C., Mil., and St.P., pf.. ...... 805 121 119% 120 
Cin., 8..and Clev............ 500 (BA beg 52% 
WORBWGOE, 0.0. cccccesccoen « 200 6 6 6 
Del., Lack.,and Western... 40.950 122%, 12014 120%, 
Del. and Hudson............ 2,770 10636 10514 10634 
Den. and Rio Grande....... 57,200 6284 OO% 61% 
Dub. and &. City, ........... 120 83% 8314 83K 
East Tennessee.............. 2,675 114g 10% «O11 
East Tennessee, pf.......... 600 = 2034 1936 108% 
Excelsior Mining............ 100060 8g 2 
EE ee 200 . e 9 
Hen. and St. Joseph, pf.... 6,569 80% 78 Tale 
Homesjake Min............ ~ 715 186-17 18 
Houston and Texas........ 500 73 #8672 73 
Tilinois Central............. 1,600 1 1 
Ind., BL, and West........ 400 = = r-y 
Lake Shore........... - 89,150 103% 1 
Lake E. and West.......... 1.200 80% om ‘on 
Long Island................. 1,808 64% 58 54 
Louisville and Nashville. .. 71,787 75% 72% 7434 
Manhattan............csee0e. 1,900 56 6581¢ 531; 
Manhattan Ist pf.......... 10 9 9 9 
Manhattan Beach............ 34% 38 8354 
Minn. and St. L........... es 200 25% 25 25 
Min. and St. L., pf ...... ose 6 64 an” | 
Mil. and L.Shore.......... 800 60% 1736 4B 
Metropolitan... srmecee GOO 8636 853g 8514 
Michigan Central.......... 82.410 8835 Big 8655 
Mo., K., @N@ T, -....0..00.04- 23,622 81% 20% 8054 
Miseouri Pacific F 01% = 9B 
124 
5034 
1834 
71% 
12714 
3 
ee 
1 
ue is 
t 41% an p>. 
aN 7034 
nid 844 83 
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Frsancran Tress, The Iron 

_ and Me 
ae soryery, & commercial = 
: » OPened it 
Streck hae eae rooms. at No. 69 Wall 


B. Bri d Mi 
treasurer: r saizeldens: Edwin F. Bedell, 


tary. Dj . 
Benjamin O Onn eS 





F. Bedell, W. H. Wallace, E. 8. Wheeler’ 
J. B. Cornell, Chester Griswold, and Thos 
J. Pope. . 

Messrs. Wood;Kloeckner & Co., of No. 
15 Wall Street, offer a limited amount 
of six-per-cent. securities, to which the at- 
tention of investors is especially invited. 

Divipenps.—The American Express Co. 
has declared a dividend of three dollars per 
share, payable ‘ 1st. . 

The La Plata Mining and Smelting Co. 
has declared a dividend of seven and a 
half cents per share, payable June 1st. 


de 
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pte Bonds. 


The policy of the Government in making 
successive calis of bonds for redemption 
will render it necessary for many holders 
to reinvest, during the coming year, money 
now lying in safes and vaults in the form 
of old issues of bonds, which have ceased, 
or will soon cease, to bear interest. 

Government Bonds can be obtained at our 


in any amount, at market rates, with ne 
charge for commission. 


Banking. 


We receive deposit accounts of parties 
in good standing ; satisfactory references 
required from those not already known. 

Interest allowed at 3 per cent. per annum 
on average monthly balances of &1,coo or over, 
No interest on accounts averaging less than 


Stocks. 


We do a general commission business 
in Stocks and Bonds dealt in at the New 
York Stock Exchange, and other sound 
securities. 

Especial attention given to orders by Mail 
and Telegraph from Banks, Bankers, and 
other institutions and from investors out of 





the city. 


Our Memoranda of Government Bonds 
for 1882, containing valuable information 
on many subjects, can be “btained by all 
desiring to make investments, or to con- 
sult its pages for any purpose. 


Fisk & Hatch, 


g Nassau St., N. ¥. 
yp ies * 


BROWN BROTHERS &C0., 


59 WALL S8T., NEW YORK, 


Bilis of Exchange on Creat Brit 
' fand and bramese” ep 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ OREDITS. 


United States Covern= 
ment Contracting Co., 








For Scansporting rt. mboat n- 
rs, , Bm over Post Routes in the 
nited States and to do a general 
Contracting Business with the Executive part 


Room 15, Seventh 
Street, New Y: 


MUTUAL TRUST CO.,, 115 Broadway. 


CINCINNATI CITY 6s, 
Brooklyn City 6s, 


Jersey City 6s, 


FOR SALE BY 


Wood, Kloeckner & Co., 


15 WALL S8T., NEW YORK. 


“THE WEST} 7 
ARM MORTGAGE C: 


the secu 

MORTGAGE eats 
L ni on 

aig 

matory ia NewYork. Ronbs promptly 


circular, ref orms. 
FM PRICING, Preriten pe eo cy. Ev es 
GitLert, Treanre NF MARE deat W- 


Caldwell, Hay & Washburn 


BANKERS A BROKERS, 


UNITED BANK BUILDING, 
Broadway and Wall & 
Purchase and Sale of all Securities deal taet the +A 
Stock Ex Interest allowed on ts subject 


to sight eal 
AS. B, CALDWELL, late West & Caldwell. 
LC: WASHBURN late Whittinetens Want burn 


Parties Desirous of Dealingin 
well to to or call on the old Banking 
House of 
HOWES &£ COMP ANY, 
11 Wace AERTS PES ORK _ 
win i # ‘Commission 
on demand, ” 

















at 4 per cent., payable 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


Incorporated March 284, 1882, under the laws of State 


PA 
: is Building, 35 Wall 
. y. 
Subscriptions also received at the Office of the 





be > 


GiLays Pouven JENKINS, 
—BANKERS- 
25 Pine St. — New Yor 


Acceunts ef Banks, Bankers, Merchants 
and Individuals received. 

Interest-bearing Certificates ef Deposits 
issued. 

Bends and Stecks bought and seld on com- 
mission and full information given regard- 
ing Securities. 

Desirable Investment Securities always 
en hand. - 

All matters pertaining to a general bank- 
ing busisess will receivé prempt attention. 
Sheldon Collins. Thos. H.Bouden. Frank Jenkins. 


AMERICAN 
FINANCE COMPANY, 


Sand? NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK; 
434 LIBERTY STREET, PHILA- 
DELPHIA; PORTLAND BLOCK, 
CHICAGO. 


Capital Stock, $1,000,000. 

SOUND INVESTMENT SECURITIES furnished to 
Corporate And Private Investors. 

CAPITAL FURNISHED OR PROCURED for Rail- 
road (om panies having lines under construction and 
their bonds p hased or negotiated 

FINANCIAL NEGOTIATIONS conducted for Coun- 
aoe, Lely and Moray and for Railroad Companies 

> ns. 
Be 
or mpanies er Corpora- 
Fete waese property is im the hands of Receivers or 
stees. 

WILL BUY AND SELL INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
on Commission. 

WILL BUY OR SELL DEFAULTED BONDS or con- 








‘} vert them into interest-paying investments, 


Circulars and other information furnished on ap- 


plication. 
JOHN 0. SHORT, President. 
JOHN ©. NEW, Vice-President. 
WM. P. WATSON, Sec’y and Trews. 


GENERAL 


REAL ESTATE AGENCY, 


CHICACO. 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street. 
Established..................+---1857, 
REAL ESTATE boissons °°!” O* 
PROPERTY RENTED 38.°%I2 


tances made promptly. 


LOANS Saas * term of geass 





A a of assistants in each department 
and@tr ossenal eupervision given to all. 
We offer our best services to the owners of 


obtained by foreclosure or otherwise in Chicago 
vicinity. 


Ref in the 
at ‘erences given principal Eastern cities, 


HOLDERS OF SECURITIES 


and other valuables will find sepeuiet advantages f. 
the convenient safekeeping of same, subject only 
personal access and control, at the 


“SFE DEPOSIT VAULT 


National Park Bank, 
214-216 BROADWAY, 
OPPOSITE 8ST. PAU1/8 CHURCH, 


ARVIS. CONKLIN & CO 
JARO Ce moy oo" 
FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS 
—penimarores farmsin the best portions of Kansas 
d wi from 3 6 


an uri, 
loaned. Interest 
always collec’ 














DIVIDEND NOTICES. 





PENNSYLVANIA RAILRoaD ComPary, 
TREASURER’ 


‘8 DEPARTMENT, 

HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS Hiern 
T da pre toe a DIRECTOR DIVLD) a} bo} 
FOUR Per CENT. on the Capital Stock of the Com- 

any, clear of all taxes, pey: in cash, on and after 
to xe ers as on the 





a be 
All subscriptions must be made and paid for in full 
Prior to June 15th, 1862, and no sabectiption will be 
4 that date. mmogstviene of taking new 

stock may be sold 1, a - and biank 
forms of allotment be hed on «@ . 
JOHN D. TAYLOR, rer. 


Orricz or La Prats Moire a¥p SMELTING Co., 
Leap CoL., 


oF VILLE, 
68 Baoapwar, Rooms 12 axp 13, 
IVIDEND & yee May 18th, 1882. 
°. -—The 
bave Tn Gee a dividend of SEVEN AXD 
NE-HALF share (per vaiue $10) on the 
] stock, on Thursday, June ist, 1582, at 
che epee 0 the Transfer books will close 
on . 
=~ 1888. 





May auth, 1882, and reopen Friday, 


leo an Extra Dividend of ewo ond o halt ) cents 
share to stockholders of date 
-_ D. OLYPHANT TALBOT, Ass't Secretary. 


or SE | 
TERBene. oR nLeeeie: there 


the ist of 


“The seas Will be closed from the 10th day 
let 












DRY GOODS. 
Tum experience of last week in the dry 
goods market hus been much the same us 
reported during the few weeks just past; a 
very light demand for all kinds of fabrics 
was reported and business in jobbing cir- 
cles has seldom been so quiet at this stage 
of the season. The chief cause of com- 
plaiut seemed, bowever, to be the contir ued 
unsessouable condition of the tempe:.iure, 
which has interfered to a very large extent 
with the consumptive demand for all Spring 
and Summer fabrics, though, to some in the 
clothing trade it has been an advantage, in 
the reduction of their stocks to lower cov- 
ditions, Itis quite probable that the in- 
creased cost of living has tended to decrease 
the consumptive demand, by impairing the 
ability to purchase anything in the shape of 
increased juxuries and adornment on the 
part of the masses of the people. There is 
a good prospect for a moderately enlarged 
business being developed, as soon as the 
weather becomes more favorable, in all 
light fabrics. There are a number of buy- 
ers in the market, but the indifference of 
their manver and the lightness of their 
purchases are not very encouraging to 
trade. The closing days of the week have 
indicated a better feeling amoug buyers, 
and the demand exhibited some improve- 
ment. The main features of the market 
remain unchanged iu any respect and there 
has been no fluctuations in prices. Values 
of nearly all the most staple fabrics were 
steadily maintained, and no desire, what- 
ever, has been manifested to force goods 
upon unwilling buyers. 

Corton Goons were in strictly moderate 
demand, selections having becn gauged by 
actual necessities, The marked preference 
accorded to the best fabrics hus caused 
manufacturers to curtail the production of 
low-grade bleached goods and it is reported 
that the production of low-priced goods 
will be lessened one-half in the near future. 
The best corporation makes of plain and 
colored cottons are not in excessive supply, 
notwithstanding the late protracted Jull in 
the demnand and leading makes are steadily 

d. ‘ 

a Clothe. —There has been a moderate 
demand for printing cloths at 8%c. for 
64x64s and 8ic. for 56x60e, with some 
sales at these figures, which are, however, 
refused by many manufacturers. 

Prints have, as arule, been very quiet, the 
stormy condition of the weather having in- 
terrupted their sale. Choice specinlties 
were taken in small lots for freshening 
stocks, but ordinary calicoes dragged heav- 
ily ond shirtings were in light request. 
There was more call for dark and medium 
dark fancies by package buyers but their 
views as to price were ip most cases too 
low to be entertnined by holders and few 
transactions were, therefore, accomplished, 
The ‘“‘carried-over” stock of dark, fancy, 
and staple prints is much smaller than has 
usually been the case, and there is, conse- 
quently, no pressure to sell save at reason- 
able prices. 

Ginghame have, as a rile, been quiei, and 
the jobbing trade was by ro means active, 
though a fair business was reported in some 
quarters. The best standard ginghams are 
steadily held at current quotations, 

Dress Goons have participated in the 
general quiet, the demand at first hands- 
having been almost wholly confined ‘to 
gmall lots of specialties. Lace buntings 
are jobbing wtih some freedom, when, 
offered at exceedinely low prices. : 

Hosreny axp UNpeRrwear. — Nothing 
new is yet apparent in these goods, the deg 
mand for heavy hosiery continuing modér-- 
ate, asa rule, and the movement in gauze 
and merino underwear is also unimproved. 

Woo.EN Goons.—The demand for wool- 
ens was liehter than heretofore, the cold, 
rainy weather effectually retarding business 
in any production, and, though afew ad- 
ditional buyers were in town, they rlaced 
orders very sparingly. Fancy esesimetes 
were quiet. Henvy and licht-weisht clonk- 
ings received slight attention, the same ap- 
plying to worsted coatings, while satinets 
were in moderate request, with the prefer. 
ence restricted to better grades. The feel- 
ing respectine Kentucky jeans is better 
than bas prevailed for some time pest, and,” 
though the demand has not very materially 
increased, there are indications of a freer 
movement very shortly. Dress flannels and 
aackings were Jess active than last week, as 
much of the renson’s asnnoly hes heen sold 
up, and there was n moderate demand for 
shirting flannels. 


FOREIGN GOODS, 

The protracted inclemency of the weather 
has materially affected business in the 
foreign goods market and importers and 
jobbers are loud in complaints, as they con- 
sider the prospect dangerous to a very large 


et ite were in very moderate de. 


mand, with preferences tending toward 
black and colored cashmeres, nup’s veil- 
ings, check effects, and attractive novelties. 

1 both rea! and imitation, were not 
so active as the preceding week, the trade 
baving been well supplied; yet there was a 
fair demand for eseh description. . Ne 








eaage te reported in the Hamburg em breid 









eries, while pfices remain the same, although 
having alvanced in Europe. ‘There was 
less attention bestowed on handkerchiefs, 
housekeeping linens, and white goods. 
Hosiery also dragged somewhat. The 
movement in gloves was very fair for such 
makes as suedes, musquetaire and Lisle 
thread) and Berlin gloves, which were 
taken in considerable quantities. Men’s- 
wear woolens were generally inactive. 

The tmports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January Ist com- 
pare as.follows with the same period of the 
past year: 

Forthe week: 


18R2 1881. 
Botered at the port.. ag pe 4% #1. 191 503 


Thrown OM market........ 00000. 1408 §=61,845,°05 
Since Jan, 1st 
67,°8'.728 45,725,928 


Bntered at port.............++-. 
56,164,843 47.948.782 


WEEELY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 





Mowpay ; EVENING. May 224. 1482 
BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 

















Satrerqnag : Langdon GB...36 12 
Ee 3 Lonsdale....... 36 10 
” * Cambrie..86 13 
Allenda:e...... 6-4 in Masonville. .. .36 10 
1+: leased 7-4 20 )Nashua, E...... 36 10 
O.. .- spade 8-4 23 o Reb ncew 42 12 
Avondale...... 36 Si! oe Weesede. Ie 
Ballon & 8on...386 8 |Newmarket, F..%6 8 
rs ~....88 6'N., ¥; Milis..... 34 138 
Bav Mills.......86 105 “ We? re 14 
Beliows Falls...85 114: “ ..54 17 
Blackstone, AA. 4 e; 6 6-4 224 
3 See 6| « 84 
Ae Pe 36 74 Pepperell..... 64 19 
m. Beeseass ee ae 7-4 23 
Gahcccccccse 78 72 - 84 2 
De  Cascendees 44 8) O séeee 9-4 274 
© cictaieall 95 104)“ 10-4 30 
© stododeced 64 113) o. eveem 114 84 
CORSO. . 000. +c00ee 44 | Pequot boonemes 5-4 16 
Clintor, Al..... % 9 ROPER Bild 6-4 21 
Dwight, Star 8,.86 — Slaterville...... Se | 
. Anchor86 10} Tuscarora, XX.36 12) 
Fenrless........ Be ‘GS OGRE... . 00. 1 
Pruit of the Loom: ' ** @x. heavy.86 11% 
6 10 ©. sacdssoes 18 
“ ate | eh ere 64 25 
“ qari Beenie 84 32 
Forestdale......86 9)  ......... 94 35 
Green, UG. ee | ” -eeeehiae 10-4 378 
Gold Medal... 36 84) 6 «heavy....100 404 
88 ® © NEWRecees 86 13) 
Great Falis, 'Q. BA Wamsantta: 
sia 8...81 OXX.36 18 
w M..83 7) ‘‘ cambric...36 13 
- A...33 79 ‘‘ d’blewarp.36 12 
Hili’s Semp. Idem: Washington....86 6 
838 9  Wauregan, 1008.36 124 
= me 3 10! “ shirt cotton 12 
“ 40048 19) * No. 1. 11 
“« 4 11.45 184) “ cambric.... 123 
ee 4 Whitinsvilie.. . 86 83 
Indian Orebard... 88 7 
7 Bese 10 Williamsville: 
Langdon, 76....86 10 Al..36 13 
BROWN SHERTING# AND SBIRTINGS. 
Agawam.F.,...46 6)}\Lavonia...... 104 27 
Atlantic, A.....86 &}' * ,,.., 11-4 30 
= xavee 360 = 7t/Lyman, T 36 68 
Ow Beacee 360-77 Massachusetts 
? ) owe SS BB....86 7 
O- Fhrcceae 63 | S Bx.coe- @& 
 -- Wasegt 81 6 “ C... 0 & 
Appleton, A....36 8% “ Stand..36 8) 
ne XX..36 7 Mvatic River...86 7% 
es R....86 7] Nashua,fineO.... 7 
Augueta.......36 7 - R..36 8 
we  @sceeene 64| m E..40 9% 
© Beem § oe W..48 18 
Broadway...... 86 6)|\Newmarket,DD36 6} 
Bedford, R..... 80 Ba) e6 G..36 7 
Boott, UC ....... HM 6 « N..36 % 
mm Br ecenas 36 8 Pacific, Extra..36 & 
“ M,fam..36 8 H 7% 
= —Duvccace 40 8} ees eee Lenin “74 19 
Continental, C..84 4 -- 84 22 
“ D..40 9 . 94 2 
Conestoga, D...28 64 = 104 2% 
- Q...0 7! - 114 30 
“ 8 3 7% on a4 84 
W..36 8 Pepperell. E fine 19 84 
Dwight. X....../ Le Th R....36 re | 
ides Sree 3 67 a 0....33 7% 
« Z......88 TH ONL OF 
Exeter A......36 + ns Beccves 36 «8 
Pg ee 38 B....40 9% 
Ellerton...... 10-4 ot wiieee 5—4 14 
Great Falls, E. .36 a Pittafield’ A....36 64 
Hill’sS’mp.1d’ = ) Pocasset, C.....36 74 
Indian ae. oN 0..::38 « 
‘so | ne ee | 
o 40 11 ‘Stark, AA...... a. | 
¢ acai 18 | Utica . 36 
Indian Orchard: RP. 
RR..30 4 
« Fn... By lh 
¢ 28.83 7%. * 
“« AA..W 8&8 sas 
Saregguse. ° = 7 Wameutta,8T 
' r....86 — » 
" XX. .36 8} “ 
« XXX%.40 a! - ee 3st 
Langley, A ....36 7A ” pe 874 
mT obbées 78 64) sa -108 40 
S  .dbeied 34 54°W achusett eeees 386 8} 
ee eee, Ce 30 7% 
© - eesese 74 18 -40 11 
—_— 84 21 " . ewand 48 138 
- ~eon 94 & 
PRINTS. 
Albion ..........+.. 6 |Lancaster........ o— 
American. ........++ 6 |Manchester . - 6 
Allen’s fancy....... 54 Merrimack, D. . 6 
Arnold's ....6. «+ 64 Mallory....... ° ef 
BIPEOOM. .n0ce-cece 64 Oriental... _— 
Dunnell’s fancy.. 64'Pacific....... . 6 
Garner's ........... 54 Richmond's 
Gloucester, ......... 6 \Simpson’s solid Lik.. “8 
MATE. .cocceccccces —|Sie+] R'ver, fancy... 6 
Hamilton........... 


6} Southbridge Shirt’gs AY 
Knickerb’c’er fancy 6 ' Windsor, fancy 63 
CORSET JBANB. 


pS, En 8 Kearsarge sateen. 8 
Androscogain sat. 8 Lawrence........ 
Canoe Ri we hye dy 7 Naumkeag sateen 
ow 1 BA, li biea.. 
Indian Orea. Imp. i Port ...c.00. 8 





TICEInGS. 
Amoskeag, ACA.. 18 ‘Methuen, AA.... Us 
« “44 21! ASA... 18 
- Bicces 164 Palmer........ ‘ 8 
2: B.c00 154 Peart River i 
o S.sc0s x AA.. 18 
. D..sd— tg B.... 13 
« E. “ —— 
ry Beopecs 124 Swift River....... 4 
Cordis, AAA... .82 1 Thorndike, A panes 10 
«o-6ACE... In ae 10 
“ No. 1....82 H Willow Brk., No.1 17 
Hamilton, BT.... 134 York...... ... 32 ig 
‘ ban saat DOD i%: cocccscces 2 1 
Lewiston. A....36 18>! 








TRUTH 


is the jewel humanity has been in 
search of for centuries; but we 
would advise all who are still 
searching not to look for it among 
the majority of Dry Goods houses, 
for it is as unknown to them as the 
tremendous bargains they pretend 
to offer. 

H. 0, F, KOCH & SONS’ reputa- 
tion for having and selling what 
they advertise is as well known as 
the fact that they undersell every 
retail dry goods house in the City, 
and they most respectfully ask their 
patrons to kindly mention any ex- 
ception to this fact, 


Sixth Ave. and 20th 8t, 








STRANGER-—WHAT DO THE LETTERSC.D. A. 
MEAN? | 

NEW YORK ER-CO-OPERATIVE DRESS ASSO. 
CIATION. 

STRANGER—AND THE BUNDLE OF STICKS 
WITH THE AX IN THE MIDDLE THAT RUNS 
THROUGH THE LETTERS? 

NEW YORK ER-—THAT IS THE ROMAN FASCES, 
SIGNIFYING THE STRENGTH OF UNION. 
STRANGER—WHY IS THE FASCEs USED py 

THE CO-OPERATIVE DRESS ASSOCIATION ? 

NEW YORKER—BEZOAUSE ITS CAPITAL Is 
SUPPLIED BY SIX THOUSAND PROMINENT 
MEN AND WOMEN, EVERY STATE AND TER. 
RITORY BEING REPRESENTED. 

STRANGER—WHAT DOES THIS ASSOGATION 
SELL? 

NEW YORKER-EVERYTHING YOUR WIFE, 
DAUGHTERS, AND SMALL BOYS WEAR, BE- 
SIDES EVERYTHING THAT IS KNOWN AS 
MEN'S FURNISHINGS. 

STRANGER-IS THERE READY-MADE CLOTH 
ING? 


NEW YORKER-—THE BEST AND CHEAPEST IN , 


TOWN. THE ASSOCIATION IS NOW OPEN 
mxG A BEAUTIFUL ASSORTMENT OF MISSES’ 
WHITE PIQUE, WHITE CAMBRIC, WHITE 
LAWN, AND WHITE LACE DRESSES. THERE 
ARE HANDSOME STYLES OF WHITE oo | 
FROM $650 UPWARD; HANDSOME STYLES 
OF WHITE CAMBRIC FROM $1 37 TO @5 50: 
HANDSOME STYLES OF LAWN FROM 83 TO 
$8; FINE WHITE LACE DRESSES FROM 39 TO 
@24; EXTRA FINE AND ELEGANT DRESSES 
FROM $18 TO $50. 

STRANGER-ID LIKE TO HAVE FURTHER IN- 
FORMATION. 

NEW YORKER-THEN BY ALL MEANS SEND 
FOR THE CATALOGUE OR VISIT THE 


CO-OPERATIVE 
DRESS ASSOCIATION 


(LIMITED). 


Bland 33 W. Twenty-third St., New York 
City. 


JACKSON'S 





MOURNING STORE | 


777 BROADWAY, 


BLACK SILKS. 


THE LATEST NOVELTIES IN ARMURES, GROS 
ROYAL. RADZMERE, AND PANAMA FOR 
DEEPEST MOURNING. 

STRIPED, BLACK AND WHITE SURAR 
AND ARMURES, AT POPULAR PRICES. 

A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF GRENADINES, 
ZEPHYRS, AND NUN’S VEILINGS, IN ALL 
THE LATEST DESIGNS. 

IN THE MANUFACTURING DEPARTMENT 
A LARGE VARIETY OF CRAPE-TRIMMED 





SUITS, DOLMANS, MANTLES, WRAPS, |: 


HATS, AND BONNETS. 


MOURNING ORDERS EXECUTED AT SHORT. | 


EST POSSIBLE NOTICE, AT REASONABLE PRICES 


JACKSON’S, 


777 BROADWAY. epposite STEWART’S. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
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R.A. MACY & 00., 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th i? 
NEW YORK. 





Weare constantly adding mapy elegant novelties in 
our 


Dress Silk 


Department and at the most roasonable prices. 





OUR 


BLACK SILKS 


are the products of the most reliable Seoetge. = 
domestic menufacturers and we guarantee 
yard sold to be exactly as sepresented, 


We make special! mention of our solid colored, 


SILK SUITS, 


AT $16.84, 


They are made in our own work-rooms and are of 
most excelient value. 





Gents’ Unlaundried 


SHIRTS, 


made to order. of Wamsutta Muslin, and guardnteed 


a perfect fit, at 
99c. 


A really good article, and the price merely nominal. 





SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO ALL ORDERS BY MAIL. 





OUR SPRING AND Tr a CATALOGUE NOW 


R. H. MACY & CO, 


Messrs. 

JAMES McCREERY & CO. 
are now selling the balance 
of their Wool and Silk-and- 
Wool Dress Goods, at prices 
that cannot fail to interest 
purchasers of Summer 
Goods, 

Their lines of Colored 
Grenadines, Canton Crepe, 
Crepe de Chine, Nun’s Veil- 
ing, Pongee (all colors), and 
thin fabrics are very com- 
plete. 


JAMES McCREERY & C0., 
BROADWAY, cor. llth St. 


PA 


FOR THE SUMMER, New, Special, and Attractive 
renc 








AN 
BSWER Cco., 


Round H 
COUNTRY, AND aan 
0 
NING MILLINERY 
A SPECIALTY. 108 HAND AND MADE TO ORDER 


BRIEF Nott 
MILLINERY FOR MISSES AND SOURS GIRLS, 


in 
HATS FOR LIT ors, 
BRIDAL GA Fad beware vet 
aie an au erie 
AIST om JACK Ti ING a4 OU 
iiuigesy aten nace G ys Variety, a tonienees 
the Qualities an n Trea’ TIONS in 





WARNER BROTHERS’ 


CORALINE CORSETS. 

The great superiority 

of Coraline over horn or 

us to use it im all our 
‘ing Corsets. 


$10 REWARD 





‘WARNER BRO’S, 372 Broadway, N. Y. 


DRESS REFORM. 











No. 9 RUE DE CLERY, ° 
PARIS, 








Wl Sie 


in order to Fedrce their Steck be‘ore 


REMOVAL, 


WILL OFFER 
AT VERY ATTRACTIVE PRICES 
A LARGE LINE 


IMPORTED and DOMESTIC 


Body Brussels, 
Tapestry Brussels, 
and Ingrain 


CARPETS 


China Mattings, Rugs, 
Mats, Druggets, Etc. 


649, 651, and 655 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 


CARPETS. 


Large Sale 


oF 


Best Body Brussels, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


A. T. STEWART & CO., 
99 Cents Per Yard, 


INCLUDING BEAUTIFUL BORDERS. 


THESE GOODS ARE AN UNPRECEDENTED BAR- 
GaIN. 


SPLENDID MOQUETTE VELVETS, 


WITH APPROPRIATE BORDERS, 


only $1.24 Per Yard. 


USUAL PRICE OF THESE GOODS IS FROM 81.75 TO 
$2 PER YARD. BEAUTIFUL NEW PATTERNS IN 


Tapestry Brussels, 
65 Cents "Per Yard. 


ELEGANT ROYAL WILTONS, AXMINSTERS, AND 
MOQUETTES, WITH SUPERIOR BORDERS TO 
MATCH, AT REDUCED PRICES ; 3-PLYS, INGRAINS, 
OLL-CLOTHS, LIGNUM, LINOLEUM, etc. 


CARGO CHINA MATTING. 


ALL THE NEW FANCYSTYLES, WHITE AND RED 
CHECK, as LOW as $5 PER ROLL OF 40 YARDS. 


J. W. GROSSLEY, 


740 AND 742 BROADWAY, NEAR ASTOR 
P).ACE, 


GoopD 


CARPETS, 


250 PIECES FPELVETS ve 1. aes WORTH 81.75 PER 
500 PIECES VELVETS YA 1.80, $1.75, AND @2 PER 








PRCIA 
AND WE CAN RECO MMEND ta FOR WEAR 
. AND putconeqnananias 


OUR ASSORTMENT rs UNEXCELLED IN ALL OTHER 


MATTINGS. 


ohhre reer Joer Baer ee. | a own 








FURNITURE COVERINGS 
AND DRAPERIES, 
ALL THE LATEST NOVELTIES. AT EXCEEDINGLY 
LOW PRICES. 


WE mare AP ave eS WINDOW SHADES 
USE IN AMERICA. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP 
& (0,, 
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1For the week ending, Friday, May 19th, 1882.) 
GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET. 
ed 
COFFEE. 
Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Choice........ 64@11% 
Santos, Caoice to Békt......... eaten A 93 
BORG - F'snin'd da Wie ob0 cies occsvedmosest 1020 
Be samsens oagonpenesn* epecepocee 2 
MOST, «cc cceccsccecccocecs'ee eoeee 8413 
Laquayra........ O60 0bedb bush sses Ete @l3 
TEA. 
PINs 5 60 ccctsew sn idtilig dbbeecse >» 20 @40 
—_— Hyson b6b0ns Ob 080s 8650Eb cb08 ---13 @HO0 
OS ar 1p Tasoe enen caewenseons 14 on 
Ge OIRS. occ ccdeswesdiccicded eseeert @65 
ns 00:00:00: 6050 cube ges00e06 sapeere @Qi5 
SUGAR. 
Raw.—Fair to orime 
Harp.—Cut Loaf 
Crashed. 
Powdered 
QRANULATED 
Wairs,—Standard A..... 
Extra 
Yeviow.—Coffee C......... se0es3- Ps 
Ww 





za 
i 
oz 
E: 
g 
& 
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FISH. 
George’s Cod (new) ver atl... — 
Grand Bank Uoa....... ern _ 
Mackerel, No. 1, Mass........ $19 
Mackerel, No. 2, Mass........ 10 
Muckerel, Nu 8, Mass........ 9 
Herring, per box.............. 17 

SALT. 
Turk’s Islends, per busi. . —--—-@ 
Mediterranean................ ——@ 
Liverpool, Fiue, Ashton’s p.sk — — @ 
Liverpool, ** Higgins's, “——@ 
Liverpool, ‘* Pheonix,  — — 
Liverpuol, “ Washington’s* 1 8 @ 
Liverpool, ** other brands “ 1 40 


mow 
souto® 


GSSSSSR Vsesss 


we me ge ne te | | 





GENERAL MARKET. 





FLOUR. MEAL, Ero, 
Frour: 
Sour Extras........ceceee 
) eS ee ee eccee 
Superfine Spring..... eevee 
State Extra Brands. . 
Western Spring Wheat Ex 
Minnesota Clear.......... 
Minnesota Straights....... 
ring Wheat Pateats..../ 
nter Wheat Seconds... 
Ex. Amber. Ind. 0.. Mieb. 
Ohio Round Hoop Extra.. 
White Wheat Ex., «)., Ind. 
Double Extras Olio. (nd. 
8t. Louis Fancy Famuly.. 
St. Louls Double Extras.. 
81. Louis Triple Extras. . 
Genessee Extra Brands... ° 
Winter Wheat. Patents... 
White Wheat, Michigan. . 
SOUTHERN Fr.our: 
No.2 ond 
Balt., ‘Alex. Georgetown. 
Richmond Family pecencee ° 
Rre Foon: 
it astcctosennmesenanee 
Peunsvivania .......... eve 
Cor Meat: 
Western ....... oseeeee 
Brandywine 
Prize Medal.. 


S855 55 
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GRAIN. 


Coun: 
Mixed, new.......... 
Yellow.... 
White, No. 2.........0-.-0-— 92 @ — — 
Oats: 
PUBS 0c nce ncce-seccec> OS. — 66 


SE 200s comequnaeen soem 64@ — 63 
DOW- FOIE .ccewvevseccecsce —-6é& @—72 
ne 
DEN o@ecJesncecoes OT tdi — 91 
Pennsslvania......ccccccoom = $ ~ og 
Beans: 
Mediums...... + chding dpebtes 345 @ 350 
MONTOWS. 24. 20 ose oSesoses 43 -_--— 
ree 330 @~—-— 
Paas: 


Bourhern Black Eye, 2 2 
Push, bags 2.5. 5.506505. 0 37% @ 400 


PROVISIONB. 
Pork: 


Mess. NeW. sist. 2+ cece. J — l 
Extra Prime......... Sr oo 
Prime Mess, ........ 

Family..... 


Bacon: 





Ptah et ¥ 7 


Short Clear ... .....0.... 11530 @ — — 
Joos Clewr....-0000 +... 10 374a.— — 
PO is tp hen b Bice ce ereseseee — = Qe — 
Smoked Hams ....... —14@— 16 
Smoked Shoulders,....... — Whe — 11 
Smoked tine i eeineh oan —-8@-— 
MILL FEED. 
done SE ee ee #18 00 @$21 00 
eke: oe aa br 00 
oP oc eeescosceseccees (@ 00 
100 Ib Masi: Svewesépeves 29 00 @ 30 00 
om ae! LAB ww osmcews eis hissa'e 30 00 @ 31 00 
on See ereseseee-+-. 36 00 @ 27 00 
OD UNG 2000. ncogoccecst.):- OS OB 35-00 
aineced Meal...... ececgeconce Sa 
Barley Meal... Be Selene . 81 oo 3 
























eee @ -' 
. per Oe) seed 
Clover, Taieea.” cooe + —% 
Oat Straw. » ooo © @ — 55 
Long Rye Straw, “ “ ....— 7% (@— 80 
Short Rye Straw, “ “ ....— 50 @ — 65 
COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET. 
NEW. BUTTER. 
State Creamery, fair to cnoice.........22 @25 
State Dairy, pails and tubs. .... ae 2 an 
State Dairy. tubs.inferior........ ...+.18 @ 
Western. airy, choice to faucy.. acne 
Western, Factory, fair to chotee....... 16 @20 
CHEESE. 
State, Factory, fine...........--.0..-- ll @— 
SN tsvnnadvene-stnencemnstind 8 @10 
We OB WOOE. BL iniccaueis célacdseccte 7@ 
Ohio factory, flat fine...........ee00-10 @I11 
Fiat, good to prime..... coe © @19 
Skimmed creamery ..... oa - 3@5 
Full-skimmed factory, | new. - 2@4 
EGGS. 
Long island New Jersey, aud uear-by — “22 
State and Pennsvbvaina.............4. 224a— 
Weatern and Canedian.......... cases W@Q— 
Wester, por Sn. cool %@s — — 
bommawneb6en eceeeseoeden se 20@— — 
Refined Stab icdchechebdctetded 2 5 @-—— 
Syaee POUL’ rRY. 
Turkeys. dry picked........:... — 15 @— 18 
Spring Chickens, eniahelptin. — W @a— 3 
EB ntrennanccenne — 17 @— 18 
“© State and Western.. 
Ducks per pair...:............ — 75 @$i 2 
VEGETABLES. 


Green Rees, Sontberm, per crate.. $1 a“ @$1 75 
GE, POE Cele cs cccccoeseccss=0 5 iw 4B 


Celery. ver doz..........6... oan - 
Sweet Potatoes per bbl... edeccoce —-—-a--— 
Beets, per bbl............. SEI 2 00 3 Be 
Cabbage, per bbl..........0..... 2 00 @ 2 50 
Turnips, White, per bbl.. -- 20 @Q@42 
Turnips, Russia, per bbl......... 250 @ 2 7% 
Potatoes, State ¢, perbbl.... 3 62 @ 400 
Potatoes, Peerless, per bbl..... 250 @3 12 
DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT. 
Strawberries, Southern, per part-+ wa 122 @— B 
rae North Spy, per bbl... 0 @— — 
Apples, Greenings, per Ubl...... —--@--— 
Apples, Greeniugs, ea lols, 

4 MMs akaccenbinnein. ned — @— — 
Apples, Baldwins, per bbl........ vi 00 @S5 00 
Apples, Russet, State........... 42% @ 475 
Cranberries Jerseychoice, perert’e 3 50 @ 3 25 
Cranberries, Jersey, prime per 

SPOOO 555.055 5050555. 0 db ebb NS5Us oc 2% @3 oO 
Oranges, Fis., per 4-bbl case....— — @-—- — 
Oranges, Fia., per §-bbl cace ord. —- — oT a 


Hickory Nuts. State, per bush..— 75 @ 1 00 
Peanuts, Vinginiahand-pkd eb 9@— 10 


DOMESTIC DRIED FRUIT. 
Apples, Sliced. State............ — 6@— 6 
Peaches, Peeled. ...............— 12 @— 18 ~ 
Peaches, Sooner coiunionimatnn «eo 4a— 5 
Blackberri 138 @— 133 

“COATT LE ‘MARKET. 
Beer os 
eer —1 1 
Western Dressed..... Seseveees _ o_ Hy 
Live SHeer- 
Wethers......cccccccsesessees 7 Q— — 
Live Lamps: 


Fair to vrimeé........0-20025.-— 5 @— 9% 
Live Caves 


Jersey prime.........-.000 one 8@— 9 

Better . .orccoqocesveedves — 8@q@— B 
Hoes, Dressep: 

State, per 100 Ibs. obbedoneeced 67 2 @O7 % 

Gin, 8 9 -Vweradbaate 


Live, State, Western. 100 lbs.. 7 25 25 ip 7 62) 





GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 





Homestead Tobacco Grower 
— an Carbon Works) 
Banner Rea e Flour 
‘Michigan Carbon Works) 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lote less 
than ear-load 


Per Ton. 
Soluble Pacific ee , rere — @6 ow 
Listers’ Stand. Superph 87 00 00 
Ammouiated item 82 00 00 
« 0,8. Pheonbete, 200neeeas 20.00 50 
os gieees a a ae | 81 00 50 
“« Crescent Bone.......... 29 00 00 
“Potato Fertilizer........45 00 00 
“« Tobacco Fertilizer....... 47 00 00 
‘“ Buckwheat Fertilizer. ...82 00 00 
Baker's Potato Fertilizer...... 86 00 
Wheat ee a 50 00 
 - Gabbags 2* "60.5. 61 00 
“ AA Ammontated Super 

Phosphate Fertilizer 45 00 
“ Pelican Bone Fertilizer. 87 60 

= peer — pomdoDouiars , 

omestesad Su osphate 

(Siehigan Carbon Works) 40 Ov 
60 00 
43 00 





Sie SGAR hse cide 45 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (ear-load lote) 40.09 
Baugh’s Raw Bone Superphos- 
phate, per 2,000 Ibs......... 85 00 
TS ek ‘five Dollar Phos- 
ghis. War 000 Ibs..... 4 25 00 
Bau rranted Pure Bone 
Baugh = tomer >< I ag 
mas . ne, per 
Seve mentale ceescopeail ou 00 
ahen'e Phosphate............ .-85 00 00 
Soluble Marine Ge Guano,......+« 145.00 00 
Guano, Peruy’n, rectified De 1 ¢. 68.00 00 
“ 30 00 00 
Guano, ctentent or Gataane ; 
(2,240 Ibs.)....... + <-a2-52 00 @54 00 
Bone, ground fine, average...... _— 00 
di «1...287 © _ 
German Potash ~" ainit..... 8 50 rt _ 
Plaster, per ton (2,000 Ibs.)...... 8 00 @ 9 00 
u of Potash (60 p. c.), per . 
Guipuarert Awuvaia, ported 4 os 
© per i @ 440 
Dried Reed, pee walt ards eer , oy ~ 
ASHES.—We quote 5 @&} ‘or Pet 
atid 61@6} for Peari. 
OM 
Estes Pros" Maia 
vaNebaaGane we ww Te00. 
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SAVINGS BANES FS. LIFE INSUR- 


How many of us have met with men: 


who have openly avowed tlieir intentions 
of annually depositing « proportional 
amount of their incomes in the savings 
bank, 90 that, at theif death, which they 
flatier themselves is cerlain to be a long 
ways off, the continual deposits, with the 
tmterest accumulations, might go toward 
alleviating the sufferings of the loved ones, 
who, withow some such sid; would be left 
dependent ‘upon the cold charity of the 
world; And yet how often have these 
good intentions, carrying with them a 
fancied ‘security or belief that a sum suffi- 
cient to keep thé wolf from the door, was 
gradually being accumulated, been the 
means of indirectly increasing the suffer- 
ings of those whom they were intended to 
benefit. 

The practical workings of an annual de- 
positin a savings bank, when used as a 
substitute for plain life insurance, is seen 
only too often in the worn and haggard ex- 
pressions of the many poor widows and 
orphans we met with in the world, strug- 
gling to eke out a bare living sufficient 
only to keep them from starvation. 

The wife, when the time of sorrow comes, 
cannot ‘help feeling @ sense of relief, be- 
Hevivg, as she does, that a sum sufficient, at 
least; to meet all present demanils, stands 
toher credit at the bank. It is not till 
afterthe mainstay and support has been laid 
away in his last resting-place, and she 
applies to the bank for the money she be- 
lieves to bé awaiting here there, that she is 
brought face to face with the knowledge of 
how great are the temptations to which man 
is exposed and how often men yield to 
them, even though they may know that the 
lives and happiness of those whom they 
love most dearly are at stake. It is when 
she is told that the money has all been 
drawn that ber eyes are opened tv the one 
great secret of her husband’s lift. She sees 
then how the love of speculation (which all 
men have to a greater or less degree) has led 
him to Berrow the small sum Jaid by fora 
rainy day, with a view to redepositing it 
just so soon as he may realize on the ven- 

into which be has embarked and in 
which be feels almost certain to win. She 
learns then how dangerous the speculating 
fever is, how easily the hard-earned savings 


“of years may be lost; the husband finds 


himself a ruined man, the thought of 
which may drive him into an early grave 
and leave the wife and little ones penniless. 

Such pictures as we have tried to present 
occur only too often io real life, and yet 
how easily could they be averted by a little 
foresight in taking out a life insurance 
policy: We are tempted to publish an out- 
line sketch of a story once told to us, 
which, we believe, may act as a warning 
t& many of those who are hesitating be- 
tweed insuring their lives, and so provid- 
ing for the future almost toa certainty, or 
letting the future take care of itself and 
enjoying the present while ft lasts. 

Some fifteen years ago a gentleman came 
to this city to Open a branch house con- 
nécted with a large commercial firm of 
London. He was a young nian, 00t more 
than thirty-five years of age, and had a 
stroog and vigorous constitution. He 
brought with him his family, consisting of 
wife and several children. His career so 
far hud béen a remarkably successful one, 
netting hima handsome fortune. The first 
few years of his residence here bie prosper- 
ity séemed to continue, until, at last, he be- 
gan to visit the neigborhood of Wall Street. 
By slow but sure degrees the “fever” 
began to take hold of him. At first his 
ventures were small; but gradually they be- 
gav to incréase in amounts and his legiti- 
mate business began to show signs of 
decay from sheer neglect on his part. Some 
of his most intimate friends, seeing the un- 
steddy “fotindation upon which he was 
standing and knowing bow firmly the de 
sire for speculation had taken hold of him, 
began to temonstrate with him and sug- 
gested his making some definite settlement 
upon his fainily. ‘But he, bolsteted up with 
his own vanity, scouted the ides of bis ever 


being ‘poor’ i Seeded not ‘their retion- 
io htes dws 
Yo e>aalact off! JA a Is¥ tuo 








‘thecase with angvicein Wall Street, hefound 
himself ruined man. Strong in his own 
conceit, he still believed that all would yet 
be well with bim; so, after waiting in vain 
for some time for offers of employment to 
come to him, he finally entered that vast 
army Of office-seekérs, and at last suceee:- 
ed in obtaining a small clerksbip, at a mod- 
erate salary. Upon his beginning life 
anew, he was agnin urged to. lay by some 
portion of his income, to protect his family 
from want in case of his sudden demise. 
Or, better still, he was urged to provide 
against the future by insuring his life 
io favor of his family. This last proposi- 
tiob, for some unknown reason, was at that 
time exceedingly distasteful to him. He 
could net understand life insurance, be- 
cause he would not. He, however, signified 
his intention to deposit annually a certain 
proportion of bis income in the savings 
bank. The first deposit was made as prom- 
ised; but, before the year had expired, was 
drawn, in order to pay fer some little 
household luxuries, which could easily 
have been dispensed with. So he decided 
to let that year go by, and start afresh again. 
This time the sum on deposit grew rapidly 
for several years, and all would have been 
well had he profited by past experience; 
but no, his old fever again took hold of 
him, and one unlucky day he had the 
golden opportunity of tripling what money 
he could scrape together presented to him. 
He yielded to the temptation, gathered to- 
gether his lictle ‘‘ all, invested it, and Jost. It 
was at this time he began to think more 
seriously of insuring bis life, knowing how 
hepeless it was to ever think of making up 
the sum he had last drawn from the bank. 
He was surprised to learn for what a com- 
paratively small sum be could obtain an 
insurance of $1,000. He found that, con- 
trary to-what he had always supposed, in 
case he should fail to make one of the an- 
nual payments, his policy would not be for- 
feited; but, on the contrary, he would be 
allowed as much insurance as the legul 
value of the money he bad paid in would 
buy, either in pnid-up insurance or in term 
insurance for the full face value of the 
policy. Ip other words, he was convinced 
that the company would furnish a dollai’s 
worth of insurance for every dollar of pre- 
mium paid. He was satisfied that “the 
outlay fora life policy is a comparatively 
small one and can easily be afforded by 
any one having a moderate income; that it 
was a plan by which a man could secure to 
his family the value of his life, and thereby 
prevent them from being left in poverty 
and without the means of support, when 
deprived of his protection. Feeling satis 
fied of the necessity of making some pro- 
vision for his family thet ‘would te abso- 
lutely beyond his control, for he realized 
now how great was his weakness, he made 
application in one of our old-line com- 
panies; but worry and disappointinent had 
brought on a disease which was pronounced 
incurable and he was rejected. It was 
then that Nature yave way, and Death, the 
ove great master of us all, clain.ed hisown, 
and the family whom he bad sought to pro- 
tect in his own feeble way was left penni- 
loss. 

The story proves its own moral. That 
while a deposit made annually in a savings 
bank for a long term of years, may eventu- 
ally amount to a sum equal to or even more 
than the value of the same sum invested in 
life insurance, it rarely accomplishes the 
end to be looked for—that df protecting 
the family against want in case of death. 

To illustrate the slight advantage ¢if any) 
that may be gained by depositing a given 
sum of money annually in the savings bank 
for a long term of yéars, as compared with 
the same sum ivvested in a policy of life 
insurance for the same time. We take the 
case of a policy issued by a leading life 
company. The policy was taken out at the 
age of 28 for $5,000, the annual premium 
being $112. After the policy had run for 
86 years, it bad paid in premisms to the 
company the sum of $4,082; but the same 
policy had been credited with dividends 
during that time of $2,193.88, which, de- 
ducted from the total amount of premiums 
paid, left an average cost for the 86 years 
of $51.07 per year. Now, if this same sum 
($51.07) had been deposited sanuually in 
a savirgs bank, paying. five per 
eent. interest, which . we. consider 
a fair rate of interest: for mmy savings 
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bank to pay now—miny of them paying 
only four per cent—it would at the end of 
86 years have amounted to the sum of $5,- 
049.08, a little more than the face value of 
the policy. But, in order to obtaib this sum 
invested in a savings bank, the party must 
live for 86 years and make his deposit 
anvually. The average expectation of life 
for a person aged 28, as given in the A meri- 
can Expevience Table of Mortality, is 
36.37 years, which may be said to mean that 
a party whose present age is 28 and who 
is in perfect health may reasonably expect 
to live, provided he mects with no misfor- 
tunes that may impair bis health, until he 
reaches the age of 65. In the case of the 
insurance policy, $5,000 is secured for 36 
years at an average annual cost of $51.07, 
the policy being payable whenever death 
occurs, which may take place at any time 
after the payment of the first premium, and 
thus materially decrease the cost of the in- 
surance, the amount, $5,000, paid to the 
heirs being so largely in excess of the 
amount paid to the company as premium. 
It is just this promise to pay immediately 
after death through which life insurance 
works its most beneficent results. The 
savinogs-bank deposit may grow to be larger 
than the amount insured; but only after a 
long series of payments, and in this particu- 
lar case not until the person has lived to the 
full expectation of life. Even then the 
deposits must be made punctually; the 
temptations to draw small sums, in orderto 
gratify the tastes, pleasures, or weaknesses of 
the depositor, must be strenuously resisted, 

Is it not, then, safe to say that the protec. 
tion for the family against want can be 
better provided for ina life insurance com- 
pavy than wah a savings bank? 





FIRE. INSURAN CE LAW. 


Two decisions have been lately published 
that the securities deposited with the [nsur- 
ance Department or other state authorities, 
to secure payment of a company’s policies, 
are not liable to attachment upoo gener- 
al commercial debts of the company. They 
are a trust fund for benefit of policyhold- 
ers and can be reached only by those who 
have claims founded on policies. Indeed, 
if they are required by law as security for 
a particular class of policies, they must be 
preserved for policies of that class. In one 
of the decisions mentioned,* the company 
was a Virginia company, but desired to do 
business in New York. Virginia law re- 
quires that forcign compuonies desiring to 
do business in that state shall deposit U. 8. 
bonds to secure payment of policies issued 
to Virginians ; and New York law (Laws 
1865, 1408, c. 94) requires that whenever 
another state imposes ahy burden of 
this kind upon New York companies 
the same burden shall be imposed on com- 
panies from that state opening agencies in 
New York. It was, therefore, needful for 
the Virginia company to make a deposit of 
bonds with the superintendent of insur- 
ance at Albany, and this was done. At 
length a Rhode Island steamer, which had 
been insured in the company, was lost, and 
her owners brought suit in New York, and, 
to improve their chances of recovering, ob- 
tained an attachment, which was levied on 
the bonds at Albany. But Judge Blatch- 
ford has declared that the attachment can- 
not stand. Under the law such bonds are 
deposited specially for the benefit of New 
York policyholders; the insurance super- 
intendent holds them in trust for that pur- 
pose and cannot be made to apply them to 
any other. Now, the owners of the steamer 
were Rhode Islanders. The decision is the 
more remarkable because the company had, 
in 1879, discontinued its New York busi- 
ness and its New York policies had all 
been canceled or settled; but the judge did 
not consider that the fact that there were 
no New York claims made any differ- 
ence in the nature of the trust 
or the powers of the superintendent. 
Almost precisely the same decision was 
made a year or more ago in Mississippi. 
The court said that the object of requiring 
these deposits was to protect the people of 
the particular state from losing by trusting 
to policies of foreign companies, and that 
the bonds must be kept for policies taken 
out in the state.+ 


© Previa and Stonington Steamship Co. vs. Vir- 
ginia Fire and Mar. Ins. Ce. 11“ Fed. Reporter,” 284 
¢ Piedmont and Arlington Life Ins. Co. vs. Wallin, 
68 Miss. Rep.; also 1) “Ins. Law J.” 7%. 








A somewhat pérpléxing qiiéstion is re 
ported from -‘Mnassachusetts.* Goods on 
shipboard were: insured against fire; not 
against perils of the seas. The sbip was iv- 
jured by a collision, which set her a-leaking 
aod which also scattered the stove or lights 
about in such manner as to set her a-fire. 
There were pumps and all proper appli- 
ances for pumping the water from the hold 
and stopping the leak, and the men com- 
menced doing this and were making good 
progress, till the fire spread so much as te 
drive them from the pumps. The result 
was that the vessel sank and the goods were 
engulfed with her. The cogpany’s defense 
was that the goods had been damaged by 
water, while they had been insured only 
against fire, not against collision or sinking; 
but the court said that it is not necessary 
goods should be actually burned in order toa 
recovery ona fire policy, but the insurer is 
liable if the loss can fairly be attributed to 
fire. Here the fire had caused the loss by 
brenking up the effort, which otherwise 
would have heen successful, to rescue the 
goods afterthe collision. Thecase was like 
the very common one where goods in a 
store are damaged by water thrown into 
the building to extinguish a fire. It is gen- 
erally understood that, under a fire policy, 
these must be paid for, though they are nut 
burned. 

Two cases have arisen upon claims of in- 
surance companies, which had paid losses 
ov goods insured during railroad trans- 
portation, to recover reimbursement from 
tbe railroad companies. This question is 
rendered more complicated by the arrange- 
ments of the railroads to operate long 
routes by ‘‘ connections,” under which the 
sender's contract is made with one com- 
pany, while the goods often are lost in the 
care of another. In one such case,+ Meir 
& Co., in St. Louis, entrusted cotton to the 
‘Dispatch Company,” to be sent to Liver- 
pool, without giving any direction as to 
how it should be sent. The bill of lading 
said that the Dispatch Company would not 
be liable for Joss by fire. Therefore, Meir 
& Co. toek out an insurance policy. The 
Dispatch Company started the cotton over 
the St. Louis, Vandalia, eic. Road, which 
delivered it to another road, which deliv- 
ered it safely to the Erie Railway, where it 
was burned, by accident, as appeared, 
though the court said the decision would 
have been the same if the loss had been by 
neglect. The company paid the loss, and 
took an assignment of Meir & Co.’s claim 
aud brought suit against the Vandalia Com- 
pany—the first in the connection. They 
argued that the connecting roads were do- 
ing business in partnership, and that each 
partner was liable for the entire obligation, 
which was to carry the cotton safely from 
St. Louis to Liverpool; but the Supreme 
Court suid that each company was liable 
only for what occurred on its own road, 
unless it had expressly engaged for the 
others. 

Apparently, if the insurers had sued 
the raitroad on whose route the goods 
were burned, they might have recovered; 
at least, such an action has been sustained 
in a very similar case,t The railroad men 
carried the cotton on open or “ flat” cars 
past a place where fires were burning along- 
side the track, and sparks from these set 
fire to the cotton. The Court said that the 
Company's men had not taken sufficient 
care to protect the goods, and, therefore, 
the Company must reimburse the insurance 
compaby for them; notwithstanding their 
route was one ina long connection, and 
the original contract or bill of lading was 
given by a totally different company and 
expressly declined to take risk of fire. 

“¥ New York eto. Express Co. we. Traders’ ete. Ina 
Co, 11 “Ins, Law J.,” 278. 

+8t. Louis Ins, Co. vs. St. Louls eto. R. B. Co., 11 

“Ins. Law J.,” 2%. 


¢ Scott ve. Home Insurance Co., 11 “ Ins. Law J..." 
177. 


DEAD INSURANCE COMPANIES. 


Tue General Term at Ithaca has handed 
down a decision in the Continental Life In- 
surance case, deciding that the attorneys 
fof interviewing policyholders are not en- 
titled to costs, to be paid out of the trust 
fund of any insolvent insurance company; 
but that they must look to their own clients 
for payment for services. <A final dividend 
in this company will be begun to be paid 
out very soon. At the instance of the 








‘attotney general, an order was made in 
March last directing the sale of all the 
company’s property and the payment of a 
final dividend. The last piece of property, 
the Continental building, estimated to be 
worth $400,000, will be sold at auction, on 
the 25th iost., ia New York City. 
THE GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY. 

The officers of the Globe are similarly 
situated and a final dividend will be com- 
menced to be paid out about July 1st. The 
receiver of this company has sold for cash 
more than $100,000 worth of property 
withio the last thirty days. 

NORTH AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 

Judge Landon has ordered a final div- 
idend to be paid by the receiver of the 
North America Life Insurance Company. 
Receiver Pierson, of this company, will 
commence the payment of the dividend at 
once. 





INSURANCE NOTES. 


Ex-Speaker SHarpe’s bill providing for 
the speedy and economical winding up of 
insolvent savings banks and insurance com- 
panies was passed in the New York Assem- 
bly, on Friday last, by a vote of 66 to 15. 
In advocating its passage, Gen. Sharpe de- 
clared that it was the only one of all the 
bills that had been introduced upon this 
subject which took the receiverships out of 
the hands of the present receivers and their 
hangers-on. It put them in the hands of 
state officers, who were allowed to employ 
competent deputies, skilled in the manage- 
ment of this particular business. It direct- 
ed summary references to ascertain what 
should be paid to the present lawyers em- 
ployed. The attorney-general was em- 
powered to conduct all this business for 
the state treasurer and the expenses of 
winding up insolvent insurance companies 
and banks were to be divided pro rata, ac- 
cording to their assets. Thus the expense 
of closing up the receiverships would be 
reduced to a very low figure, as would he 
found when it came to be divided up among 
the various concerns. Gen. Sharpe’s bill 
may not be perfect in all respects; but, in 
view of the recent exposé Of the receiver- 
ship frauds, almost any legislation which 
would tend to abolish the present receiver- 
ship system should be hailed with satis- 
fuction. 


..+.The Hartford Life and Annuity has 
said in its advertisements, as it now says 
through its actuarial mouthpiece, that its 
system makes the payment of the full face 
of its certificates as sure as the policies of 
any other company; and we are not a 
prophet, but a malicious libeler, when we 
deny that proposition. The Hartford Life 
and Annuity has a capital of $250,000, not 
one doller of which it dare venture ip sup- 
port of iis position. If this company will 
put its capital behind ite certificates asa 
guaranty that they will be paid io full, we 
will not only withdraw all opposition to its 
plans, but heartily applaud its pluck. If 
it should do this, though, as the managers 
well know and as Mr. Wright knows, its 
stock would not be worth the paper on 
which it ie printed.—The Undervoriter. 


...-At the recent annual meeting of the 
stockholders of the Hartford Life and An- 
nuity Insurance (?) Company, a resolution 
‘was adopted severely criticising President 
Batterson for his exposure of thedark ways 


of that unfortunate concern. Of course, 


such a resolution was at onceadopted. But 
what is now more wanted is a resolution of 
quite snother brand—viz., to do all its busi- 
ness more honestly and on sound business 
principles, and at once vote every dollar of 
its capital to the protecting of its policy 

holders in the payment of all its death losses 
in full, like any other honest life insurance 
company. All this, it may be said, would 
require a complete revolution. Well, this 
is a case in which revolution, end a rev- 
olutionary war, is, of all things, the best 
business for it now to engage in. 


.-There never was but two co-opera- 
tive companies that were decently honest 
in their advertisements. One of them is 
dead and the other is in its last throes. The 
trouble is that they cannot tell the truth 
and live. They thrive upon falsehood as 
fungi io Nature thrive upon decay and 
death.» We camnotido them an injustice, 
Words fail x even to do justice to their 
depravity.—The Underwriter. 








Massachusetts Mutual Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Thirty-one Years of Successful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 


Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 

The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies and 
contains the most Liberal features ever before offered 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


E. W. BOND, President. 


JOHN A. HALL, Secretary 
JOHN B. PENDERGAST, Sup't of Agencies, 


CONTINENTAL 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


Continental { Brooklyn, cor. Ce Court tnd ‘Montague Sts. 
Buildings: ‘ and N 06 Broadway, F.D. 








Reserve for reinsurance....... $1,458,827 07 
Respeve ample for all other 
aims 


eee eeeeee rere snes eeeeeeeeeee 


NET SURPLUS. 
Special Reserve Fund... .$550,000 a 
Guaranty Surplus Fund.. 550,000 
Unallotted Surplus....... 306,720 = 1,406,720 81 


DIRECTORS: 
GEO. T. HOPE. President. 
H. H. LAMPORT., Vice-President, 
F. C. MOORE, 24 Vice-President. 
7 > SAMUEL A. SA 
ba gt te BABCOCK, ;ENRY uy _ 








vis H B. 
het “CHITTE EN, JNO. L. BIKER, 
Wh. H. WILLIAM BRYCE, 
HENRY BOWEN ‘ON CLAPP, 
URELIOS B. HULL, HENRY F. SPAULDING, 
MM. Vat ep, CHARD A. McCURDY. 
THEODORE L. BU JOHN H. REED 
WM. BH. CASWELL, JOHN 
D. K. ARNOLD, HENRY EYR 
WM. CHAR: CHA 
HORACE B. CLA WM. H. HURLBUT, 
BEYMOUR L. HUSTED, EDWARD MARTIN, 
ALEX. E. ORR. BRADISH JOHNSON 
LL REWS, 8. M. RUCKINGHAM. 
E. W. CORLIES, J. D. VERMILYE. 
GEO. WLAN JACOB WENDELL, 
MES FRA JNO. PF. SLATE 
HIRAM BARN LAWRENCE TURNORE 





CYRUS PECK, Seoretary. 
wea SB. EE, Sen Reset aay. 


B. C. TOWNSEND, on4 
CHAS. H. GTCHEM Sos. Brooklyn Dep't. 


UNITED STATES 


tife Insurance Company, 


Nes. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Breadway 
cor. Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$5,141,224.47, 


tures of t Com, are ABSO 
Lore bee : fcuk r ECONOMICAL MANAGEMENT, and 
TY TO THE INSURED. 
All Forms of Liye and Endowment Policies Ieewed. 


T. H. BROSNAN, President. 
ALEIGH, Seeretar, 
ae ws Go, m. nuRFoRD, . Aetwary. 


MANHATTAN LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York. 


POLICY simple, definite, liberal, nonforfeitable 
incontestable. | 











THIRTY-TWO sears of success. 

BAFE. $2,112,000 Surplus by New York rule. 
RELIABLE, Over $10,300,000 safely invested. 
State Agents wanted in some of the best states. 


Local Agents vvanted in ee oy and large Town. 
Apply to this Company 





Cc. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-Pres’t. 
N. 8. STEBBINS, Actuary. 


H. STOKES, Press. 
J. L. HALSEY, Sec’y, 


KNICKERBOCKER 


Life Insurance Company, 


No, 239 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
Established 1853. 


JOHN A. NICHOLS, Pres’t. 
GEORGE F. SNIFFEN, Sec’y. 


ROYAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Largest Surplus of any Fire Company tm the World. 
OFFICE 41 and 43 WALL STREET. 


HANOVER 


FIRE WweuRAnce COMPANY, 
ithonssaca N. Y¥. 


: ey 
SURPLUS. 


Tetal Assets, Jan. ist, 1882. $2,565,141, 29 


B.S. WALCOTT, President. 
LANE, Vieo-Pres’t and See's. 
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THE 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society, 


120 Broadway- 





NEW YORK. 


Prrsons about to assure their lives will do 
well to examine the application and policy 
offered them, to Bee if they are filled with 
technical conditions, which might in the end 
invalidate the claims of their heirs. 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society lavites 
a comparison of the conditions contained in its 
application and policy with those of any other 
company in the couutry, inordertbat intending 
assurers May judge for themselves. 

The public, although believing in the solv- 
ency of our leading companies and their 
ability to meet all obligations, have in some 
cases become dissatisfied with life assurance, 
from the dispusition manifested by some com- 
panies to contest their claims on technical and 
insufficieut grounds, because of the advantage 
they have over the policyholder in the appli- 
cation which he sigued when the assurance 
was taken. 

To meet this objection, the Equitable issues 
a policy which, after three years, is INCONTEST- 
aBLE. If any palpable fraud is attempted 
upon the Company, resistancé will be made to 
the payment of further premiums before the 
expiration of the three years, and a demand 
for the discontinuance of the policy will be 
made while the policyholder is alive and able 
to defend his rights in person, rather than, 
as las been too often the case, that a company 
should continue to receive premiums for 
twenty or thirty years, and only in the event of 
death discover grounds upon which the pay- 
ment of the policy may be contested, and 
when the person whose life was assured is 
upable to defend the attack made upon his 
character and the interests of bis widow and 
ebildren. 

The Equitable meets the requirements of the 
publi¢ by having a fair contract in its applica- 
tion and policy. All the policies issued by the 
Society since its organization which have been 
three years in force are now INDISPUTABLE. 
Such policies in the event of the decease of the 
assured are paid immediately upon the receipt 
at the Society’s office in New York of satis 
factory proofs of death, without discount and 
without the usual delay of sixty or ninety 
days, 

The appreciation of the public of the course 
takeu by the Equitable is shown by the fact 
that for a number of years it bas transacted a 
Jarger amount of business than has been 
written by any other company in the world. 
The policies issued in 1881 amounted to $46,000,- 
000. This success has drawn upon the Society 
many attacks from those companies which do 
vot write an absolutely indisputable policy. 

The Equitable has an accumulation of 
$44,308,541.89; an income of $10,083,505.48; 
and a surplus of $9,915,496.89; and is pre- 
pared to write policies from one thousand to 
fifty thousand dollars in amount on all the 
approved forme. 

The Equitable originated and issues a Ton- 
tine Savings Fund policy, which may run for 
10, 15, or 20 years, at the end of which time 
the policyholder will have the following 


OPTIONS. 


1. He may surrender his policy and with- 
draw ite full value in cash (i. ¢., the entire 
“Reserve’’ and his full share of profits. 

2. He may convert his assurance into a 
paid-up policy. 

3. He may draw his profits in cash and con- 
tinue his policy by paying premiums as before. 

4. Or be may buy an annuity with bis profits 
and use it with the annual dividends in paying 
future premiums on his policy. 

The profits which have been returned to the 
holders of these policies cannot be equaled 
under any other form of assurance. 

Persons who are considering whether they 
will ussure their lives and who may desire 
additional information on the subject, or ao 
explanation of the advantages uffered by this 
Society, are requested to communicate with 
the officers or agents, who will give such com- 
munications special attention. 


H. B. HYDE, President 


J. W. ALEXANDER, 
SAMUEL BORROWE, | Vice- Presidents, 


THE INDEPENDENT 
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$5,000 FOR $4. 


UNITED STATES 
Mutual Accident Association, 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
409 BROADWAY. NEW YORK. 


Incorporated Oct. t ith, 1877. 


CHAS B, PEET, President, 
JAMES R. PITCHER, Secretary. 
pe, The oxtatnal and largest mutual accident company 


Reecsemended to the public by over 10.000 business 
men in th 


city and A ML as policyholders, 
have tested its Vey ye wor! the oe five 
years, in which time it paid 00 t sight, 
without litigation. 


An im investment of @4 procures in this company 
000 accident insurance and $25 week: pane pe A 
which =a be continued at the rate of a it $10 per 
annum, effecting a saving of two-thirds the Saual cost 
of scciden t insurance in stock companies. 
All losses for — and weckly indemnity are paid 
th the Association, collected by an 
assessment of é2' nm each meme, at intervals of 
two or three m 8, as uired. or members may, 
at their option ‘and for their convenience, remit for 
their assessments in advance annually at the rate of 
$10 per annum,and receive for such remittance a 
deposit receipt, ‘thus avoiding any annoyance or risk 
of forfeiture. 
ky TL Association My 2 an Assured income exceeding 
$100,000 per annum for the payment of losses. It bas 
no claima u pon {te books amped and has no debts. 
All valid claims are paid at sight. 


United States Mutual Accident Association, 
409 Broadwoey, New York. 
OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York. JanUarky 257TH, 1882. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of tts 
affairs on the Sist December, 188. 
Preiniuins on Marine Risks from 1st Jan- 








uary, 188!, to Sist Deceniber, 1881..... $4,080,487 10 
Premiums on Policies not mur 
 - ~~ SSR eepeet nae 1,597,5%4 47 
otal Marine Premiums.............-..... $5,627,021 57 
Premiums smarked off from 1st January, ae 
881, to Slat December, 15681. + $4,110,175 72 
oe during the same 


see ceecccereseccecesees $1,775,282 es 60 





ba oy Company hast the following Assew— 


United States and State of Sow York 
Stock, City, peak. and other Stocks... §3,96",758 00 
stocks and otherwise. 1,729,500 00 


secured b 
Real ‘kstate and Claims due the Com- 





pany, estima’ "RE toes 491,148 18 
Premium sg and Bills Receivable. . 1,631,294 
SIE Nl ancnstesconndpetesoeseeeancces 317,765 99 

‘ it Sdvccetcve $13,165,466 40 








Six per cent.interest on the outstanding certi ficates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1877 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of February next, from which date all inter- 
est thereon will cease. The certificates to be pro- 
duced at the time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year end- 
ing 3lst December, 1881, for which certificates will be 
tasued on and after Tuesday, the second of May next. 

By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 


J.D. JONES, HORACE GRaY, 
CHARLES DENNIS, EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
W. H. H. MOORE, JOHN ELLIOTT. 

LEWIS CURTIS, ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 

CHARLES H. RUSSELL, ROB'T B. MINTURN, 
JaMES LOW HARLES H. MARSHALL, 
DAVID LANE FOR iE, 

GORDON W. BURNHAM, EDWIN D. MORGAN 

A. A. RAVEN, ROBERT L.. STUART, 

: Rats, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD AMUEL TS, 
JOSIAH 0. LOW, CHARLES D. meyer om 

LLIAM E. DODGE, WILLIAM BR 
ROYAL PHELPS WILLA 
THOMAS F. a OMASB. GODDINGTON, 


CA Pay ey Be 
JO WILLIAM DEA ROOT, 
WILLIAM Ti H. i WEEE, HENRY COLLINS, 
CHARLES JOHN L. RIKER. 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres't. 
A. A. RAVEN, 34 Vice-Pres*t 


NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL. 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


OF BOSTON. 


Assets . ++ ss 6 + $15,941,279 40 
Liabilities . ..«s . _13,352,918 88 


Total Surplus ...... "$2,588,960 52 52 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 


THE CONTINENTAL 
Mei) LURE INSUR- 


OF HARTFORD, 
Corn. 











NEW YORK 


OFFICE Nos. 346 AND 348 


Amonnt of Net Cash Assets, January Ist, 1881... 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


PROMIAMIE 05s ccccucesscerccssccccqcccccoveseseses - - $8,438,684 07 


Interests and rents ae realized gainson real 


estate sold)..... bididebeaeObiewandvee etevbemcene Qe ae 
Less interest accrued Sen. 1st, 1881..... 6e8sesccnece 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Endowments matured and discounted, including reversionery ad- 
GRGOMB CD GOMES. c0cc00e soccccccocesese Seep ccccccss vevesiecees 


Total paid Policyholders............02++000++0++- $0,091,820 22 
DaiaekaeD SEBO Hi 0 oe50 05.55.08 open eb dhecnccesessccctveese ee 


Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc........ 


Excess of market value of securities over cost... 


Cer ereeeseeees 





#4 detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annnal 
report filed with the Insurance Department of the Stale of New York. 


CASH ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 1882 - - - - - 


Appropriated as follows: 


Adjusted losses, due subsequent to Jan. Ist, 1882........-.+000--++ 
Reported lossee, awaiting proof, etc..........2----eeereeees evcccee 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid (claims not presented). cecce 
Annuities, due and unpaid (uncalled for)..............eeeeeeeeeees 


Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies; participating insur- 
ance at 4 per cent. Carlisle net premium ; non-participating at 
5 per cent. Carlisle net premium............--0-eeeeeee reer ee 


and above a 4-per-cent. reserve on existing policies of that class. 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance... ....sceccceseessceee ones 
. 


settlement of next annual premium. 


Jan.’ 1st, 1878, 45,605. 


WM. H. APPLETON, 
WILLIAM BARTON, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
H. 8B. CLAFLIN, 
JOHN M. FURMAN, 


GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
HENRY BOWERS, 
LOOMIS L. WHITE, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, 
8. 8. FISHER, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS. 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 


CHAS. WEIGHT, M.D., 








WILLIAM ALEXANDER, Secretary. 








WENEY TUOE, X.D., { Medical Examiners, . 


een ay oe 


Divisible Surplus at 4 per Cent......... bodvccccqepcoooaconss 
Estimated Surplus by the New York State Standard at 43 per ct., over. . 


From the undivided surplus of $4,827,086 the Board of Trustees has declared a Reversionary 
Dividend to participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on 


25 





THIRTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT 


LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


BROADWAY. 


January ist, 1882. 


oe cccecceccevcceese+- 941,944,120 85 


Less deferred premiums, Jan. 1st, 1881....... eceseee 887.972 13—$8,050,711 94 


857,167 37— 2, 432, 654 83—$10,483,366 27 


$51 $51,827,487 12 





_— 


Losses by death, including reversionary additions to same........ $2,014,208 82 


Annuities, dividends, and returned premiums on canceled policier.. 2,515,601 94 


224,772 24 


Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees... 1,001,027 59 


879,860 21— $6,697,480 26 
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Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received). ...........+. $1,271,588 41 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks 
(market value $19,315,306 20)..... ditetednrcebbsssceséeeseceees 17,216,531 42 
Binal estate 60 des 0 c000000 Cnercosceesesestoedecoccescsocccecccces 4,486,506 62 
Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon 
insured for $16,940,000 00 and the policies assigned to the 
Company as additional collateral security)............++++ eee» 18,215,080 78 
Temporary loans (secured by stocks, market value $2,883,577 50).. 2,876,000 00 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the Company on 
these policies amounts to $2,879,000). .......-. eee cece eeeeee 545,227 34 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due 
subsequent to Jan. Ist, 1882......... SELES ch ececcenscsnngseae 452,161 00 
*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 
lection (estimated reserve on these policies $300,000, included 
in liabilities)........ eovccescccocececsocecessos PEt coccccecs §987,088 
Agents’ balances....... eocerccccccecccccccccccce ee eeeccerecssecees 48,673 57 
Accrued interest on investments Jan. Ist, 1882....... eecceccces+++- 201,254 80—§45,130,006 86 


$2,008,774 78 


$41,228,181 64 


$361,544 70 
187,489 98 
50,252 67 
2,965 35 


. 39,716,408 63 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 


2,054,244 03 
28.889 67 





$42,401,745 03 
4,827,036 61 


- 10,000,000 ou 


During the year 9,941 policies have been issued, insuring $32,374,261. 


Jan. 1st, 1878, $127,901,887, 
Amount | Jan. lst, 1879, 125.22 32'144, 


Number of Jan, ist, 1879, 45,005. 

Jan. ist” 1580, 45,705. 4 Jan Ist, 1880, 327:417,763. 

Policies in Force ; Jan. 1st, 1881, 48,548. at Risk | Jan. Ist, 1881, 135,726,916, 

| San. Ist, 1882, 53,927. ‘Jan. Ist, 1882, Bb. 1760,824. 
1877, $1,638,128. 1877, $1,867,457. . Jan. Ist, 1878, 144 
Death- | yg7s’ “1'687,676,  !mcome | j978' 1'948,665, Divisible [an tet” 1870; *si8it 496 
claims 1879, 1,569,854, from 1879, 2,055,650 Surplus at mn Ist, 1880, 3,120,871 
1880, 1,731,721. & . 5 | Jan. Ist, 1881, 4,295,008 
Paid. | 191; 2,013,203. Taterest | 1.817 olasziegs, Per Cent. | 515° ast, 1882) 4'827°036 
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DECORATION DAY. 


BY THE REV. H. D. JENHENS, D.D. 








“Do you bear the drums beat, Pape?’ 
Hear them, my boy? God knows! 
But the drums that I bear are other, 
Far other drums than those 
Which lead these fresh boy soldiers 
To the grave where lies the rose. 


The drums that I hear were beaten 
E’er you, my boy, were born, 

And broken and torn and battered, 
And battered and broken and torn, 

In many a midnight struggic, 
On many a bloody morn. 


I hear the drams as they rattle 
Adown the village street ; 

I hear them now on the Common ; 
In the hall, where the levies meet ; 

And above the rough war-music 
Is the sound of coming feet. 


I see the sticks of the drummers, 

As they fly in the drummer’s hand ; 
I see the tears of the mothers, 

As they weeping and sobbing stand ; 
And I hear again the cheering, 

As each man joins the band. 


I hear the drums that woke us 
When the dawn upon Shiloh broke ; 
I hear the drams that sounded 
Through Chickamauga’s smoke, 
And the drums that led brave Hooker's 
Ten thousand hearts of oak. 


* * * * ” * 4 


“They are coming nearer, Papa !”’ 
Nearer? Forbid it, Lord, 
That nearer our peaceful hearthstone 
Should come the sounds abhorred 
By all who have seen the harvest 
That falls neath the warrior’s sword. 
Farerorr, I... 


NANCY’S TROUBLE. 








BY ROSE TERRY COOKE, 
( Concluded, ) 





WueEn Jesse Vyner came home that night 
he was in a wonderfully pleasant state of 
mind. His calves had sold far better than 
he anticipated, and the next day he went 
over to the Dutton farm, to buy an Alderney 
calf he knew the 'Squire had to sell. He 
walked about the barnyard where they 
were gathered for the milking, admiring 
and handling the delicate creatures, who 
thrust their small black muzzles into his 
hand and stared at him with soft purple 
eyes, when they found he had nothing to 
give them. They were so used to find a lump 
of salt, a carrot, or a piece of apple in the 
*Squire’s fist; and now they set up their leaf- 
like ears and ‘ossed their small, shapely 
heads in disdain, much to Jesse’s amusement. 
He was smili.: at them when the ’Squire 
came up, in fc s.. eet humor, 

‘Well, ’Squa.c, come to see ef I can’t 
trade with ye bout sellin’ that are calf.” 

“‘T ain't a-goir. to sell him,” growled the 


"Squire. 
“Well, nao. . Changed your mind, hain't 
ye?” said Jes~°, ruefully. 


** Yes, I1.-v. I shan’t sell him ’round here, 
no way.” ‘jhe truth being that the Squire 
had heard in the village that some farmer 
from another county had been asking about 
his Alderney herd and telling what prices 
they sold for where he lived—prices far 
higher than Mat. Dutton had ever sold his 
best at or Jesse Vyner could afford to pay. 

‘* Well,” said Jesse, in a despondent tone, 
“if ye won't, why ye won't. I'd scratched a 
few dollars together, ’nd thought I'd put it 
inter a calf; but mabbe it’s jest as well. I'll 
hev it to buy pertaters. Them blessed bugs 
is a-goin’ to git all o’ mine, I expect.” 

Jim Hopper, the ’Squire’s man-of-all-work, 
coming up, heard these last words, and said: 

‘‘Hain’t used none o’ this here parish 
green, hev ye?” 

“‘Tha’n't yet; but I got some to-day over 
to Twinin’. I haven't got no great faith in’t; 
but somethin’ or ‘nother’s got to be did, or 
we shan't hev no pertaters. Tried it on 
your’n?” 

**No, ’Square don’t believe in’t a mite.” 

But, all unknown to Jim, the ’Squire, who 
would not spend his money on an experi- 
ment, had received that very day a box of 
the poison, along with his seed rye, from 
Dartford; put in by the dealer, with a request 
that he would try & He had not told Jim 
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mood did not cate to speak of it, but 
sauntered away, with a short nod at Jesse, 
and went into the-house. Early the next 
day he got up so much before light that even 
Jim was not down-stairs, and proceeded, 
with the can of poison in hand, to his distant 
potato-field, to try the remedy, unwilling, in 
in his sulky state, to let Jim know he had 
changed his mind; but, going across the 
home-lot, in the dusk of dawn, he stumbled on 
a rake-tail, carelessly left by a heap of new- 
cut grass, and, falling spilt full three-quarters 
of the Paris green onto the hay. He did not 
know how much was lost from the can till 
he got to the potato-field, and then supposed 
it had flown out while he was hunting for 
the cover, that had rolled away. It was im- 
perative that he should use it while the dew 
was on the young vines, and before he got 
through the eastern sky was bright, so he 
would not retrace his steps; but, dropping 
can and cover into a hollow stump, sneaked 
round the front way, let himself in with the 
side-door key, and went up-stairs, just as Jim 
came in, whistling cheerily, to the kitchen- 
door, with his last pail of yellow milk—the 
last, indeed, that ever should be drawn from 
those downy udders. The fence around the 
pasture-lot was broken down and must be 
mended; so the cows were to be kept in the 
yard that day and fed. It was for this pur- 
pose Jim had cut the hay and fetched it 
from the meadow, carelessly leaving his rake 
by the heap, where the "Squire stumbled over 
it and spilled his Paris green; and in that 
morning darkness, which had blinded the 
master, the man, too, did not perceive that 
fatal powder, as he gathered the grass up 
and placed it in the mangers, before he went 
to milk. 

By night the eight beautiful heifers and 
the cross little bull lay dead or dying, and 
*Squire Dutton was furious; but, in his rage, 
an idea came to him. No one knew he had 
any Paris green; it would not be seen on 
that distant potato-patch; showers and dews 
would have washed it away before hoeing 
time. Jim had heard Jesse Vyner tell of 
having just bought some, and what could 
be more plausible than the idea that the old 
man had revenged himself, for the 'Squire’s 
refusal to sell him a calf, by thus poisoning 
the herd? With her father soin his power, 
would Nancy dare refuse him? He rubbed 
his hands together, as if he were crushing 
her pride between them, and, with a smile 
that boded her little good, set out, after tea, 
toward the Vyner farm, prepared to lay his 
alternative before her; but he found his 
place preoccupied. 

Sol, having just got from Vermont a 
clutch of Black Spanish eggs, had fetched 
them over to Nancy, and was sitting on the 
step of the south door, with his arm about 
her waist, as his rival strode up the door- 
yard path. Nancy rose to her feet, with a 
blush that not even moonlight could pale, as 
the Squire entered, and asked him into the 
house. Sol followed, and, with a serene 
air of proprietorship, set himself down on 
the settle, and, throwing his handsome head 
back, surveyed the situation. 

There was a silence like the awful pause 
in a prayer-meeting for awhile, and then 
Sol remarked: 

‘Good weather for sowin’, Square.” 

Nancy giggled. The sense of impending 
trouble had sealed her lips, and the relief of 
even these few words was great, if trivial; 
but the ‘Squire’s face grew blacker, he 
flashed a fierce look at her, and snapped out: 

“Where's yer Pa? I didn’t come here to 
listen to no fool's talk.” 

“It’s good ye didn’t,” retorted the un- 
daunted Sol; ‘‘for the’ ain't none o’ that 
kind ‘round here.” 

‘* Not but one,” sneered the Squire. 

‘Speak for yourself, "Squire. That’s 
right,” laughed Sol. ‘‘ Didn’ know ye was 
so everlastin’ humble-like before.” 

The ’Squire made a rush across the room. 
Nancy screamed, but Sol caught him by 
the collar and lifted him, writhing, at arm’s 
length, to the door; for he was a lank wisp 
of a man and Sol a modern Goliath. 

‘* Now, look a-here!” admonished Solomon, 
in a fatherly manner, as he set the ’Squire, 
red ixi the face and silent with choking anger, 
out on the doorstep. ‘‘Hark tome! Don’t 
ye come foolin’ round no more after Nancy. 
She an’ me is promised, an’ I don’t like to 
hev nobody a-mowin’ my lots nor rakin’ my 
hay. You jest keep to home.” 

“‘T—I—Tll kill ye; and I'll h—h—hev 


with frantic passion. 

“‘No, ye won’t, sonny,” returned the ex- 
asperating victor. ‘‘There’s two to one 
ag’inst ve, and that’s long odds.” 

“Jest you wait!” thundered the ’Squire, 
with a volley of oaths, shaking his fist at 
Sol over his own head, as he scuttled down 
the road, looking back now and then, with 
a diabolic gleam in his prominent green 
eyes, at the door, where his enemy watched 
him out of sight. Of course, Nancy cried 
heartily, both with rage and fright; but she 
looked up to Sol as a hero, and, of course, 
he had to dry her tears and soothe her in 
sundry ways, all the time thinking how 
bewitching was her flushed face, her dewy 
eyes, her rebellious hair, and how he should 
like to thrash Mat. Dutton as soundly as the 
law allowed. 

All this while old Jesse Vyner, long past 
the delicious tumults and raptures of youth, 
slept sound and fast in his rush-bottomed 
rocking-chair, beside the kitchen fireplace, 
and only awoke when Nancy came in to 
tell him it was bed-time, Sol having gone 
his way at ten o’clock, as became a decent 
lover. But it was not always given to Jesse 
Vyner to rest in tranquillity, if he was seven- 
ty years old. Early next morning the Dart- 
ford deputy sheriff appeared at his door, 
and arrested him for poisoning the Alderney 
herd belonging to Matthew Dutton. Jesse 
stared at him with unmeaning eyes. 

‘* What d’ ye say?” he mumbled. 

‘You've p’isoned Square Dutton’s cows, 
the hull of ’em, ‘long o’ your bla’sted parish 
green, Jesse Vyner; and you've got to come 
along 0’ me, to answer for ’t,” 

‘*Killed them caows! Them pretty cre’- 
tur’s! Why, I’d jest as soon ha’ killed my 
Nance. You're funnin’. Ain’t ye, Blair?” 

‘Well, I guess not. Them cows is stun 
dead; and you told about havin’ parish 
green for your potatoes the day you was 
over to Dutton’s, a-trying to buy one o’ them 
calves; an’ he sa d, an’ Jim Hopper said you 
looked real vexed when you couldn’t get 
him to sell ye one of ’em at no price. So 
they calc’lated you p’isoned the lot. 
’Twa’n't for nobody else's int’rest to do it, 
anyway.” 

**O Lordy!” groaned Jesse. ‘‘What do 
ye mean, John Blair? Why, I never 
dreamed on ‘t! Oh, dear! Where's 
Nancy?” 

‘*Here I be, Pa,” the girl said, just com- 
ing out of the door, as she heard her own 
name. ‘‘ Mornin’, Mr. Blair. What's the 
matter?” 

‘* Why, he’s b’en an’ p’isoned Square Dut- 
ton's cows, the hull on ’em; and I’ve got to 
take him right off to Dartford. 

Nancy burst out in a real fury: 

‘*You shan’t touch him! He p’ison Mat. 
Dutton’s cows! He never done it, no 
more’n your own baby done it; and you 
know it! My father couldn't p’ison a rat, 
he’s so kinder pitiful-hearted, John Blair, 
and he set by them cows like everything. 
He wanted a calf like all-possessed, he 
favored em so.” 

‘‘Well, that’s the very idea. He strove 
for to buy a calf when he was up to Cassell 
Hill a-Wednesday, and ‘Square wouldn't 
noway part with ’t; and your pa laid it to 
heart consider’ble, Jim said. Pretty soon 
he let fall *t h’d b’en an’ bought parish 
green, for to kill the potater-bugs; and next 
morning, le you! all them cows was dead, 
and they found parish green a-powdered on 
the grass Jim cut for ‘em and left in a heap 
outside the yard night afore. Ef that ain’t 
evidence, then evidence T never see!” 

‘I don’t care about that! I know Father 
never done it, beeanse ‘twan’t in him!” 
snapped Nancy, with a noble feminine con- 
tempt for circumstantial evidence against a 
dear object. I am afraid she would have 
convicted Mat. Dutton of a like crime under 
much less damaging testimony. 

‘‘Now you kinder calm down, Nancy!” 
said the sheriff. ‘‘ Whether he done it or 
hain’t did it, he’s got to go to Dartford, ’nd 
show cause consarnin’ ft. The’ ain’t no 
doubt but that somebody or ‘nother’ll go 
bail for him, and then he’ll come back; but 
go he must.” 

‘* Well, then, I'll go too!” said Nancy. 

“You can’t, noway. This here buggy 
won't hold but me an’ him, an’—” 

“Oh, Nancy! Don't ye let him carry me 
off! Don’t ye! That’s a clever gal,” moaned 
the poor old man. “I ha’n't done it! I 





tell ye I ha’n’t! ‘nd Nance knows I never’d 
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her!” gasped the ‘Squire, scant of breath } tell a lie no more'n I'd; chop my head off. 


Don’t ye, child?” 

Nancy burst into tears, and even rough 
Jolin Bl#ir turned away and cleared’ his 
throat before he spoke again. , 

“Don’t ery, gal. That don't dono good. 
You see ef you can’t stiffen him up a mite, 
for he’s got to go; and then you scratch 
‘round and find somebody to be his bail jest 
as quick as ever youcan. I mistrust jail 
won't never agree with him long. Hain’t 
you got a feller a-sparkin’ of ye? - You're 
too good-looking to be without a choice of 
’em, I'll bet!” 

Nancy turned an angry red. 

‘* There's folks enough will help me!” she 
said, curtly; and then, in a quite different 
voice and manner, turned to her old father, 
who sat crouched in a helpless fashion on 
the door-step, pale, dazed, wretched, and 
feeling as if the common world had fallen 
away from under his feet, as things do in a 
dream, and said: ‘‘Come, Pa! You just go 
along with Mr. Blair. He’ll fetch you back 
real quick. Come in now and get on your 
*tother hat.” 

Jesse tried to rise, but tottered and fell 
back. His meaningless eyes looked vaguely 
about him and his pallid face took on almost 
a livid hue in its deep lines and wrinkles. 

‘*He ha’n’t got no grit! not a mite!” said 
John Blair, shaking his head. ‘‘Look a- 
here, Nancy, you fix him up s’uthin’ con- 
sider’ble stiff to drink. Give him some 
Dutch courage. He stan’s in need on't.” 


It was a case of “‘ give wine to him that is 
ready to perish,” Nancy thought, as she 
poured out some old cider-brandy from a 
jug kept for emergencies, made it hot and 
sweet with water and sugar, and coaxed 
her father to drink it. Jesse had never 
been given to drink, nor ever sworn not to 
touch it. Now the spirit did good and 
legitimate service. His eye brightened, his 
face became more lifelike, and he let Nancy 
put his Sunday coat onto him and himself 
adjusted the queer old stove-pipe hat—tall, 
dull, and years out of date—that he always 
wore on ceremonial occasions; and John 
Blair lifted him into the buggy. 

Outraged and alarmed as Nancy was, she 
had said her say for the present. She knew 
words were useless; so she thought no more, 
as she equipped her father and saw him 
drive off. Then she shut the house up, 
took the key, and went off to her usual 
refuge, Aunt Sarann’s, longing all the way 
to stop and have a good cry, but conscious 
that she had no time to waste in such a 
luxury. 

Sarah was shocked and indignant. She 
knew, as any friend of Jesse Vyner’s would 
have known, that such a crime was utterly 
impossible to the weak, kind-hearted, sim- 
pie-minded old man. 

‘*Jesse kill them cows!” she exclaimed. 
‘Why, he ain’t capable on’t. He's kinder 
shif’less, I know, an’ weak in his bodily 
presence, as Scripter says; but he’s honester 
’n daylight and soft-hearted as a squash. 
Land! Don’t tellme! Nancy, there’s some- 
thin’ wrong hereabouts. An enemy hath 
done this now, I tell ye, and who upon airth 
has got enough grudge ag'inst him to put 
the idee into Square Dutton’s head? Be 
sides, I shouldn't ha’ thought Mat. would 
have heered to it. He was real intimate 
with your pa. Wa’n't he?” 

“‘Well, yes, Aunt Sarann; but there's 
things come ‘round I haven’t had no chance 
to tell ye.” 

And Nancy went on to relate her rejec- 
tion of "Squire Dutton, Sol’s stormy inter- 
view with him; and the "Squire’s threats to 
her at the time she refused him; all of 
which came back to her now with a new 
and sinister meaning. 

Aunt Sarann shook her head sadly. ‘‘It’s 
a bad business! a bad business, Nancy! An 
angry, wicked man, with lots of money, and 
a simple, weak, scary man, as poor as 
poverty. Nothin’ can help us, as I see, but 
the direct hand o’ the Lord. Nevertheless, 
we must do our best. I'll fix up the things 
here and come down an’ stay with ye 
through it; and you hurry over to Solomon 
as quick as ever you can and abide by what 
he says. Men-folks has ways and means to 
fight men that women don't have at their 
fingers’ ends, as you may say.” 

Nancy waited for no more words, but 
hurried off. It was good for her that she 
had something to do im this crisis. Work 


is 
this world’s panacea for trouble, Even is 
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the first earthly shadow of . that black wing 
it was the labor of living that assuaged the 
despair of losing Paradise. It is stif in the 
subjuyation of thorns and briers that the 
children of Adam and Eve best forget their 
vanished Edens, and in the struggle to live 
learn the sweetness of living. 

Sol was furious at the tale Nancy had to 
tell. He had to wait till his men came 
back, after their dinner, before he could 
leave. Then he would go to Dartford; but 
that was ten rough miles, and he could not 
expect or allow her to hope that he could 
bring her father back to-night. So she 
went home with a heavy heart, and found 
Aunt Sarann already in possession and a 
savory dinner waiting for her. Nancy was 
a healthy, sensible girl, and food did her 
good. She went about her daily tasks, 
after dinner, with a courage and alertness 
much to her credit. Aunt Sarann was glad 
for her; but she herself had less hope as to 
the final event of the matter, for she knew 
human nature too well not to see fully where 
Jesse's danger lay. She was tired, too, with 
her walk in that languid, hot day, and in 
the later afternoon she said: 

“Nancy, I guess I'll lop down on the bed 
awhile. You haven't got a sight of chores 
to do, and, if Sol should come over, why, 
my room’ll be as good as my company. [I'll 
take a cup of tea, andI shan’t sleep right 
off; but I'd better go to-bed.” 

‘So do, Aunt Sarann. I've fixed up Pa’s 
bed for you, and I'll leave the door on a jar 
into the kitchen, so as you can call, if you 
want anything.” 

But Aunt Sarann did sleep before she 
meant to, and did not wake for four or five 
hours, when she was roused by a harsh, 
sirange voice in the next room. 

“‘Be you alone, Nancy?” said Mat. 
Dutton. 

‘‘No, indeed!” answered Nancy, glad 
enough to say so. ‘‘ Aunt Sarann’s here.” 

* Well, you tell her I want to see ye alone 
a minnit. I’ve got somethin’ private to 
say.” 

‘She won’t trouble you, Square Dutton. 
She’s fast asleep in her bed; she was so 
tired.” 

“Then I might as well say my say. 
They've took your pa to jail for killing my 
cows, you know?” 

“They've took him for what he hain’t 
done!” hotly answered the girl. 

“It'll take somethin’ to prove that!” 
sneered Dutton, full of his object and de- 
lighted to see how his plan worked—full as 
well as a like incident in one of the Weekly 
Dodgers, which he read devoutly and which 
had helped him to plan this campaign. 

“‘You can’t help it, Nancy Vyner, noway. 
Your pa’ll spend the rest o’ his days in 
state-prison, as sure as shootin’!” 

“‘T don’t believe it!” persisted Nancy. 

‘That ain’t to the puppus. Facts is facts; 
an’ there’s evidence to hang him, if so be 
them cows had been folks. If he didn’t do 
it, who did?” 

“You, like enough! It would ha’ been 
more like you than him, a good sight!” 

The ’Squire flushed darkly. 

“You talk pretty smart; but you'd better 
keep quiet, ef you know what’s good for ye. 
Like him! Who knows? What's a man’s 
character when he falls into temptation? 
We're all poor critters, li’ble to err.” 

“Fiddle!” said the undaunted Nancy. 

“What's the use of havin’ a good record if 
you can’t fall back onto ’t?” 

“That ain’t to the p’int here. What I 
come for to say is, that there ain’t but one 
way to save your pa. I'll withdraw the 
charge an’ refuse to prosecute if you'll give 
me & promise in writin’ to marry me.” 

“T wouldn’t marry you, not if you was 
the last livin’ man an’ I knowed you'd die 
next minutes” said Nancy, indignantly. 

‘““Mabbe you'll think different when you 
see the old man a-cryin’ and adyin’ in 
Prison, and know it’s all your doin’.” 

“*T sha’n’t never see him there! I'd ruther 
he'd stan’ his trial a sight, an’ come out 
clear, than have you stop it now.” 

“But he won’t. Circumstances is dead 
ag’inst him. I could tell who done it and 
clear him; but the’ can’t nobody else!” 

“ The Lord can!” said Nancy. 

“‘H’m! the’ ain't no meracles worked .n 
these days, not as I knows of,” said the 
Squire, sarcastically. ‘‘But here I be, 

old 








poor 
cre'tur’ home to ye all right, not a word to 
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fault ‘aed namie, if pp make 
that thére promise. You cam take or leave 
me, jest as it suits.” 

The ‘Squire said this with a galling air of 
certainty. Nancy had heard those words 
before. They restored her consciousness of 
Sol, of whom, be it recorded, she had not 
thought for five minutes. 

‘I can’t take you, if I wanted to, Squire 
Dutton. I’m promised to Sol White.” 


The ray of secure joy that lit her lovely 
face at this moment exasperated her enemy. 

“Well, you can change your mind, I ex- 
pect. You gin me the mitten consider’ble 
prompt, the other day. You can try it on 
him this time.” 

“T never, never will marry you, ’Squire 
Dutton! I can’t! But, oh! if you can help 
Pa, why don’t you? Ain’t you a honest 
man? What harm did he ever do ye, be- 
sides?” 

“*T’m honest enough for him, I tell ye. I 
ha'n’t no special grudge ag’inst him; but I 
told you t’other day I’d marry you spite of 
Hell an’ the Devil. An’ sol will. I ain’t go 
in’ to lift a finger nor a eye-winker to help 
your pa till you say ‘Yes’ tome. You can 
consider on 't till to-morrow noon—not a min- 
nit more; and you can see him die in disgrace, 
if you want to, and be as selfish as you're 
a mind to; but I shan’t do no more nor no 
less. I swear.” 

He heard a rattle of wheels, and started; 
but they passed by, and he turned to her 
again, reminded of something more. 

‘* An’ if you tell what I’ve be’n a-sayin’ 
to Sol White, or to your pa, orto any livin’ 
cre’tur’, it'll be all up with it; for then I 
shan’t do nothin’ anyway.’ 

He took his hat and slipped out of the 
back-door, across lots, homeward. He did 
not want to be seen coming from Vyner’s 
house by anybody. 

Nancy sat where he left her, her apron 
crowded to her face in both hands and 
so dazed that she uttered a scream as Aunt 
Sarann opened the bed-room door. 

‘*T’ve heard it all, Nancy,” she said. ‘‘ He 
needn’t have been so dreafiful particular 
about your tellin’ on ’t. I b’lieve he’s the 
Evil One. I reelly do.” 

“‘Oh, Aunt Sarann! What shall I do? 
What shall Ido? I'd rather die right off 
than marry him.” 

‘‘I'd ruther see ye dead, a lot, Nancy.” 

‘But, Pa! Oh! Aunt Sarann, think of 
Pa. He wouldn’t live a year in state-pris- 
on. You know he wouldn't.” 

‘Likely not; but I don’t know as that 
would make it right for you to do wrong.” 

‘* And to think he ha’n’t done it, neither; 
and ‘Squire Dutton knows he ha’n’t, and 
could keep him from goin’ there, or even 
havin’ the name on 't, and he won't unless 
I marry him. I know 'twould kill Pa right 
off.” 

‘“‘T presume likely. Jesse ain’t the stiffest 
that ever was; but the question now ain't 
nothing like that. It’s about your duty, 
Nancy. Say, do you like Mat. Dutton?” 

‘*T hate him!” said the girl, with a delib- 
erate intensity that was almost solemn. 

‘Do you expect you ever could like him?” 

‘* Never, Aunt Sarann. Not in a lifetime.” 

** Do you love Sol?” 

A quick blush dyed Nancy’s pale, anxious 
face and answered for her. Aunt Sarann 
did not ask for words. 

“‘Then you think it would be right, do 
ye, to-promise to God, before the minister, 
that you’d love and respect and keep true to a 
man you hate and despise, knowin’ that you 
do and would love another man with all your 
heart? You know an’I know, for I know 
ye, egg and bird, Nancy Vyner, that you 
love Solomon White with all your natur’. 
Now, sit down and think how you'd like 
to be tied all your days to another man—a 
man you hate to see, to hear, to touch, to 
think of. I tell ye, if there’s a Hell this 
side of death, that’s it; and you ha’n’t no 
more right to throw yourself into one place 
o’ torment deliberate than you have into 
tother.” 

‘But, Father, Aunt Sarann. Think of 
Father an’ what he’d want me to do.” 

‘Nancy, Scripter says: ‘Children, obey 
your parents in the Lord.’ Now, he never 
tells ye to lie. I tell you there ain’t nothing 
makes wrong right.” 

It was the end of controversy, this dictum 
of the wise old woman; and Nancy's sense and 
principle both assented, Fortunately for her, 
she was not versed in those modern novels, 
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where the heroine a ruins “her nye 
her soul to save some relative or lover from 
the appointed and natural results of his own 
sin or folly. She read her Bible, and knew 
well that they who do evil that good may 
come have a just damnation in both worlds. 
She went to bed and slept soundly, forget- 
ting all her sorrows in that blessed interval 
which saves so many hearts from breaking 
with their burden, and so many brains from 
the fever and straying of grievous anxiety 
and distress. When she went out to milk, in 
the morning, she found, hung on the post 
where her milking-stool was kept up by a 
big wooden peg between its three legs, a 
scrap of paper, directed to her, It ran thus: 

“i shall be back off the Barn at noonspel to 
here from You ab’t Mater in hand. 

“ M. Dp.” 

A smile of scorn quivered on Nancy’s lips. 
She knew the 'Squire was afraid to meet 
Sol; but he need not have been, for no 
sooner had he fetched Jesse Vyner back 
from Dartford than he had to feturn to the 
mill, with but a moment’s delay to kiss 
Nancy and assure her he would be there as 
soon as supper was done. 

Aunt Sarann advised Nancy to tell her 
father all; not with any hope that Jesse 
would strengthen her resolution at all, but 
on her principle of perfect honesty in all 
life’s relations, however risky such honesty 
might be. 

the girl waited only till the shaken and 
delap man had recovered himself a little, 
and then laid the whole matter before him. 
His lip quivered. 

‘‘Oh! Nance,” he said. 
he could stop it?” 

‘He said he could, Pa,” she answered, 
sadly, her eyes filling as she saw her 
father’s face change. 

‘*Wouldn’t he, noways at all, without 
you'd promise him? Did ye try?” he asked, 
eagerly. 

“*T asked him, dear. I told him he hadn’t 
nothing against you, and he owned up he 
hadn't; but he wouldn’t help you a mite 
unless I'd do what he wanted me to.” 

“Oh! dear,” said the weak, frightened, 
and wretched father. Then, stealing a side 
long, watery, furtive glance at Nancy. 
**Couldn’t ye do 't, Nancy, noways? Oh! 
jest tothink on ’t. A poor old cre’tur’ like 
me shet up in prison all my days for nothin’. 
Seems as though—” 

‘**Don’t, Father!” cried Nancy. ‘I can’t 
do awicked thing. I'll go there an’ stay 
with ye, if they'll let me. I'll go an’ ask 
the governor if I can't; but you mustn't ask 
me to marry Mat. Dutton. It’s a sin to me 
to do it; an awful sin.” 

But the old man’s moral sense stood him 
now in no stead. Weak, timid, selfish, and 
old, the outlook of personal discomfort was 
more dreadful to him than shame or sin. He 
could not see the matter from Nancy’s stand- 
point. One man was as good as another, in 
his eyes, to marry. It is apt to be a man’s 
idea, except when he wants to be himself the 
actor in that ceremony; and, when it came 
to marrying a respectable and rich man, to 
save her old father from prison, it seemed 
hard and cruel to him that she should hesi- 
tate, and, in default of persuasion or com- 
mand, he burst into tears. 

They hurt Nancy to the quick, these fee- 
ble, senile sobs, this flow of bitter drops 
(the woman’s legitimate weapon) falling from 
the bleared eyes of her old father; but she 
had a stern New England conscience. She 
had seen the right, by Aunt Sarann’s help, 
and set her face toward it. 

**Don’t cry, Pa,” she said. ‘‘Don’t. I 
feel to believe that they can’t convict you of 
p’isoning them cows, and nobody that knows 
you ever will believe it.” 

Jesse was not so confident of neighborly 
charity, since his experience of Mat. Dutton. 

‘* They'll all say I done it,” he whimpered. 
‘“‘Folks is always willin’ to believe other 
folks is bad. I shall go to prison, and die 
there, sure. Oh, land! Oh, land! I cer- 
t’in shall, and you won’t help me.” 

Just at this juncture Aunt Sarann ap- 
peared at the door, with a steaming mug of 
strong, hot coffee. 

‘‘ You swaller this, Jesse. You ha’n’t eat 
a mite this mornin’, I don’t believe; and the 
flesh is dreadful weak sometimes, whether 
the sperit’s willin’ or not.” 

The old man took the draught eagerly, 
wiped his dreary eyes, smacked his loose 
lips, and, cheered by the stimulus of the 
warm drink, forgot for a moment his misery. 


“Do ye s’pose 





Aunt Sarann pursuaded him ,to Ile fa 
on his bed; and ina moment he fell asleep, 
like a child worn out with sobbing. 

Nancy drew Aunt Sarann out into the 
shed and showed her Mat. Dutton’s note. 

** Well! well! A-comin’ behind the barn, 
is he?” said the old lady, mildly contempt 
uous. ‘Folks that does such things don’t 
like to come'to the front, never. One thing 
only I'll counsel ye about, Naney. You tell 
that besom that I heerd all he said to ye last 
night. I guess that'll confound him some; 
mabbe alter his cal’lations a mite.” 


Nancy nodded and set out for the barn, 
for noon had struck, and she must be back 
in time to put the dinner on the table and 
wake her father. Mat. Dutton was there be- 
fore her. 

‘‘Have ye made up your mind?” he 
asked, eagerly. 

“Yes,” said Nancy. 

‘** Well, I want you should fix to be mer- 
ried right off. A bird in the hand’s wuth—” 

‘You ha’n’t got one in hand yet,” she in- 
terrupted. ‘‘’Squire Dutton, I shan’t never 
marry you. You can do as you're a-mind to 
about Father; but I never will be your wife. 
That’s certain. And I want to tell you that 
Aunt Sarann waked up when you come in 
‘=-t night (she was in Pa’s bedroom), and 
sie heerd every word you said.” 

Aunt Sarann’s truth served her better 
than wisdom. When Mat. Dutton knew 
that she had overheard his proposal to 
Nancy and his confession that he knew who 
did kill the cows, he saw at once that his 
scheme had failed; for Aunt Sarann was 
known well over all the county. She had 
taken care of the sick, held the hand of the 
dying, and wiped away the tears of the sad 
80 often that she had a friend in every ham- 
let, far and near. With her onthe witness- 
stand to repeat his words, and poor old 
Jesse’s character to answer for him, as far 
character can in a court of law, he perceived 
that he was little likely to eonvict Jesse 
Vyner. His face grew black as night. He 
poured out a volume of oaths that terrified 
Nancy; and, seeing her face whiten and her 
lips quiver, he stepped threateningly toward 
her, thinking to use an evil man’s last resort, 
and frighten her still more with physical 
fear, when suddenly round the corner of 
the barn appeared Solomon White, who 
stepped in between Mat. Dutton and Nancy, 
with a cool smile. 

‘Didn't reelly expect to see me, did ye?” 
he said. ‘‘ Well, I didn’t cale’late to come 
in thirdsman here myself an hour ago; but 
I was struck with an idee an’ come back. 
Aunt Sarann’s be’n a-tellin’ o’ me how you 
cut up last evenin’, Mat. Dutton; an’, more- 
over, my idee was to see if Father Vyner’s 
parish green, that he bought to Twinin’ 
Center, hed be’n broke into. Peter Rex 
swears to hevin’ sold him jest a pound—no 
more nor no less; and, behold you! that 
pound is a-lyin’ in his old desk-top, jest as it 
come from Rex’s. Ha’n’t been undone nor 
lost a mite’s weight. So there you be, 
*Squire Dutton.” 

The man, who stood glaring at him, with a 
face black and evil as a fiend’s, opened his 
mouth once more, with a fresh torrent of 
profanity. 

“You go inter the house,” said Sol, to 
Nancy, with matrimonial authority; and, as 
she disappeared from sight, Solomon 
straightway knocked Mat. Dutton to the 
ground, and proceeded to give him a 
thorough and exhaustive kicking, such as 
cowhide boots are fully competent to be- 
stow. When he stopped, he blandly re- 
marked: 

“‘ Now, ef you've had enough, you better 
take yourself off to Dartford and quash this 
here cow-killin’ charge to once. If t’ain’t - 
done in twenty-four liours, I .] kick ye ag’in. 
Can’t get up, eh?” as the ’Squire uttered a 

“‘ Yes, ye can, sonny. I was amaz- 
in’ careful not to hit no vital part. And 
there’s one thing further: don’t let me see 
that there phizz mahogany o’ your’n round 
these parts no more till the day after never.” 

“J—I—I'll hev the law on ye,” howled 
the poor wretch, scrambling slowly and 
painfully to his feet. 

“No, you won't! Not much! There a’n’t 
no witnesses for to help ye here. You come 
behind the barn to git red of ’em, an ye did.” 
Solomon was exasperating and he meatt to 
be. It was simply justice in his eyes to give 
the Squire his due. He hardly thought he 





isd given bim all, as he watched bim 








shambling away over the fields, like a 
hunted fox; but his main énd was achieved. 

Mat. Dutton withdrew his complaint 
against Jesse Vyner, explaining that the un- 
touched packet of poison had convinced 
him of his mistake. 

Yet, Twining people in some way got hold 
of the truth of the matter, and, hardened 
sinner as the Squire was, he could not en- 
dure universal contempt. He sold Cassel 
Hill farm and left the country. 

“You had a pretty hard time of trouble, 
Nancy,” said Aunt Sarann to her niece, one 
bright Autumn afternoon, the day before 
Nancy’s wedding; ‘‘ but you stood it first- 
rate.” 

**Owin’ to you, Aunt Sarann. You stood 
by me, or I do’no what I might ha’ done.” 

“Well,” said Sol, ‘standin’ by is good; 
but t’ain’t all. You might stan’ by some 
folks to all etarnity, and they'd flop, after 
all. They've got to hev grit, or t’ain’t no 
use helpin’ on’em. Not a speck.” 

** Anyway, I'd ruther not be tried so any 
more,” sighed Nancy. 

“I guess the’ won’t nobody ask you to 
marry ’em on no excuse whatsor ver after to- 
morrer, said Sol, dryly. 

Nancy laughed. 

“Yes, your troubles is over and done 
with, dear,” Aunt Sarann said, smilingly. 

**T do’no about that,” said Nancy, witha 
wicked little glint in her eye, looking side- 
wise at Sol. ‘‘ Mabbe its just begun, Aunt 
Sarann.” 

For which Sol properly punished her on 
the spot. 


Wineiep, Conn, 
—— 


PACKING DOLLIE’S TRUNK. 


BY AMANDA SHAW ELSEFFER. 





“Come, Cassie, I want you a moment ; 
Here’s Freddie to bid you good-bye; 
You know we are going to-morrow— 
You can’t come? I'd like to know why.” 
“ Mamma, I am packing for dolly ; 
I'd like to see Freddie, you know ; 
But now, I am really so busy, 
I think you must tell him to go.” 


“No, no. You must make your excuses 
To Freddie yourself. 80, come down; 
But don’t let him see you, my darling, 
Until you have banished that frown.” 
“Oh! Freddie, you see we are going 
To Newport, to-morrow, at eight ; 
I’ve three of my dollies to pack for 
And ’spressmen, you see, will not wait.” 


“T'll come up and help you,” said Freddie. 
“ T’'ve packed for my sister Louise ; 
She'd rather bave me than Paulina, 

Because I can work and not teaze.”’ 
The children ran cp to the play-room, 

And there was the sweet dolly-bride, 
Named Floy, with her elegant trousseau 

Strewn around her on every side ; 


And two other dollies, much younger : 
Eugenie, a blonde of sixteen ; 
And Josie, a brunette of twenty— 
A belle it was plain to be seen. 
Their wardrobe was ample and costly. 
For drawing-room, ball-room, and street ; 
For walking, or resting, or driving, 
Each toilet throughout was complete. 


Now, Freddie looked on in amazement. 
“I do not know where to begin.” 
“Oh! first we must fold up the dresses, 

And then I will place them all in. 

Take care of Miss Josie’s cream eatin ; 
Don’t rumple the lace, Freddie, please ; 

And hand me her fan and her jewels.” 

** This lace is the color of cheese.” 


“ Why, Freddie! Real lace always looks so.” 
And then she cried out, in dismay : 
“Oh! Freddie, you’re spoiling those dresses ! 
Don’t rollthem! That is not the way. 
And what have you done with her slippers »"’ 
“ They’re there in that box, with her hat.” 
“Oh, Fred! Why, the ribbons and flowers 
* And plume will be perfectly flat ! 


“ And there, I declare! you are sitting 
Right down on that opera cloak.” 
“ Acloak? Why, I thought ’twas an afghan,” 
Said Freddie. ‘I’m glad that you spoke. 
Let’s pile all the things on the sofa, 
And then scrape them into the trunk ; 
You'll find it much easier packing 
To take them all up in a chunk.” 


“ Mamma does not do so,” said Cassie ; 
“ And, oh! it is getting so late, 
I'll go and ask Nurse to come help me, 
For packing I always did hate.” 
“ Let’s phay something lively,” said Freddie ; 
“Tl show you a new game of ball.” 
They romped "till young Fred was reminded 
He just had permission to call. 
New Yor« Crrr. 
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4 TRUE SERVANT WHO BECAME 
A BRAVE MASTER. 


(PRom Tex Grama.) 





BY THE REV. W. SCOTT. 


In Holland, where the Rhine flows into 
the sea, there lived, in 1666, an admiral, 
who understood the sea as well as a general 
does the land. His name was Michael Had- 
rian Ruyter—a name honored by every true 
Hollander. He was born at Viiessingen, in 
1607. His parents were poor people and 
wished to train their son to a trade; but he 
longed to venture upon the sea and to be- 
come a sailor. 

Accordingly, he sailed on a ship which 
traded with Morocco. The merchant, who 
followed the good maxim ‘‘ Your own eyes 
are better than another's glasses,” himself 
sailed with the ship, and soon found that 
the sailor, Ruyter, was very useful and, 
what was more important, a true man. He, 
therefore, trusted him in many ways in 
which it is not usual to trust a ship-boy. 

Once, when the annual fair at Morocco 
was near, the merchant became so sick that 
he could not make the voyage to Africa. 
He resolved: ‘‘I will trust to no one but 


Ruyter the ship’s cargo, which I will send 


to the market of Morocco.” 

Then he summoned him to his presence, 
and said: ‘‘ Michael, you see how I am sit- 
uated. I cannot goto Morocco. My book- 
keeper is an old man. What, think you, 
should I do?” , 

“Send another trusty man, Mynheer,” 
said Ruyter. 

“Right!” cried 
whom shall I send?” 

“That you must know better than I, 
Mynheer,” was Ruyter’s reply. 

-“Tt is an important business,” said the 
merchant. 

‘I know it is,” said Ruyter. 

“Hear!” continued the merchant. ‘You 
must undertake the business. You shall be 
my supercargo.”* (Thus he is called who 
has charge of merchandise sent by the sea.) 

So it was arranged. Ruyter received 
clothing and pay suited to his rank. The 
sailors looked surprised when their young 
comrade came on board as supercargo; but 
they thought: ‘‘The merchant is no fool 
and he has chosen the right man.” This was 
soon very evident. The ship sailed away, 
landed at Morocco, and Ruyter arranged in 
the market-place his, goods, which consisted 
of tine woolen cloths. 

There ruled in Morocco at that time a 
Bey, or prince, with despotic power. The 
property and lives of all the subjects were 
at his disposal, and also of all who come 
into the country for the purposes of trade. 
There was neither right nor justice. No 
man’s head rested very firmly between his 
shoulders. 

One beautiful morning the Bey himeelf, 
with a long retinue of courtiers, came and 
stood before Ruyter’s booth. He examined 
the cloth and a piece of superior quality 
pleased him greatly. 

‘* What is the cost?” asked he. 
~ ee named the price his master had 


xed. 

The Bey offers half of it. 

‘‘Tam not a cheat,” said Ruyter, “‘ who 
asks half more than the thing is worth, that 
he can, at last, take the half of what he has 
asked. The price is fixed. Besides, it is 
not my property. I am only my master’s 
servant.” 

All that was lawful; but in Morocco there 
was no law. Everybody looked alarmed, 
except Ruyter, as they saw the angry face 
of the Bey. 

“Do you not know,” says the Bey, ‘that 
I am the master of your life?” 

‘*T know that well, Herr Bey,” said Ruy- 
ter; ‘“‘but I know also that I have not 
asked over much, and that I have a duty, as 
servant of my master, to care for his inter- 
est, and not to think of myself. That I will 
do until death, and you shall have the cloth 
not a penny cheaper. Do what you are 
willing to answer for before God.” 

The merchants, when they heard these 
words, were full of fear. ‘Good-bye, 
Ruyter,” thought they; “‘you will never see 
another sunrise.” 

They were mistaken. The Bey looked 
upon the handsome young man with angry 
eyes. ‘All waited for the brief command, 
** Off with his head!” but he said: ‘I give 
you until to-morrow for reflection. If you 
do not change your mind, make your will.” 


the merchant. ‘‘ But 


fi 





Then he went away. Ruyter calmly put 
the cloth in its place and began to wait upon 
his other customers. 

Now arose an uproar among the mer- 
chants, ‘‘For Heaven's sake give him the 
cloth,” cried they. ‘‘If he cuts off your 
head—and he will do it, as sure as you live— 
then your life and all your master’s goods, 
and the ship besides, are lost. And what 
will become of us? Give it—’tis but a trifle— 
and save the rest and yourself.” 

“*T am in God’s hand,” said Ruyter. ‘‘ He 
who is not true in small things, how shall he 
be true in great things? If my master loses 
through me a penny, I am nota faithful 
servant. I shall not yield a hair.” 

On the following morning Ruyter stood in 
his booth. The Bey approaches and looks 
grimly at Ruyter. Behind him walked one 
who was clothed in garments red as blood 
and had a broad-sword in his hand. The 
people of Morocco knew him and shunned 
him as fire. He was the public executioner. 
The Bey paused before Ruyter’s booth, and, 
looking sternly at him, cries out: ‘‘ Have 
you as yet come to a conclusion?” 

“Yes,” said Ruyter. ‘‘I shall give the 
cloth not a penny less than I asked yester- 
day. If you wish my life, take it; but I 
will die with a clear conscience and as a true 
servant of my master.” 

All the people held their breath, for the 
one clad in the red garment examined the 
edge of his sword and smiled like a demon 
in his bloody work. 

Then the face of the Bey changes and 
suddenly becomes clear and bright. ‘‘ By 
the beard of the prophet,” cries he (and that 
is the highest oath of a Turk), thou arta 
noble soul. A truer servant I have never 
met, and would to God I had such an one.” 
Then he turned to his attendants and said: 
“Take this Christian for a model.” To 
Ruyter he said: ‘‘Give me thy hand, Chris- 
tian. Thou shalt be my friend.” He threw a 
purse of gold upon the table and said: ‘It 
is, thou may’st believe, as much as thou hast 
asked. I will make of the cloth a robe of 
honor, as a memogsial of thy fidelity.” 
Ruyter returned to Holland with large 
profits; but he said nothing of this occur- 
rence to his master, who learned it first from 
others. 

This was the beginning of Ruyter’s great 
fortune. He soon became the captain of his 
master’s ship, and, after his master’s death, 
he entered into the naval service of Holland. 
He rose rapidly and finally attained the 
highest rank, that of an admiral, and won 
many victories over the enemies of his 
country. 

Thus one may learn that out of the lowest 
place there isa path to the highest honor, 
by knowledge, fidelity, honesty, and the 
fear of God. The way is closed to none. 
It stands evermore wide open. Onward! 
whoever will, whoever has a true heart in 
his breast. From on high God reaches an 
unseen hand to help. 

New Yorx Crrv. 





[Communications for this department sho uld be ad 
dressed “ Purzles.” Tae INDEPENDENT, New York.) 


NEW OMNIBUS PUZZLE. 
Combining five different forms of puzzles. 


The foundation wordsof each, joined together, 
give a proverb. 


1 
Word Square. 
1, nomerous ; 2, a nautical term; 8, a Rae- 
sian river; 4, a period of time. 


qm. 
Diamond, 

1, a consonant; 2, sound of an animal; 3, 
parts of the body; 4, to compute; 5, a con- 
sopant. 

ir. 
Cross-word Enigma, 

My first is in judgment, but not in doom. 

My second’s in weaver, but not fp loom. 

My third is in buskin, but not in boot. 

My fourth’s in contempt, but not in hoot. 


Iv. 
Pyramid. 

(Beginning at the top) 1, a consonant; 2, to 
fasten; 3, one of the passions; 4,a kind of 
sauce; 5, to build. The centrals give the 
foundation word. 

v. 
Enigma. 
“My 8, 2, 1 is a healthy exercise. 

My 2, 3, 4 is a species of whale. 

My 1, 2 is an unhappy state. 


My 2, 8 is a conjunction. Moruzr D. 
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WUMERICAL ENIGMA. 

I am composed of 91 letters. 

My 85, 28, 28, 41, 27, 82, 26, 1, 78 is studied 
at school. = 

My 34, 48, 75, 58, 91 is to hang over. 

My 45, 12, 29, 81, 54 is a collection of water. 

My 19, 62, 68, 6 is a narrow strip of wood. 

My 40, 90, 44, 18, 30, 71 taking no part. 

My 55, 10, 58, 46, 64, 59 a legislative body. 

My 9. 57, 11, 4is a part of a ship. 

My 38. 7. 24 88, 16 is to make a fretful noise. 

My 17, 63, 87, 47, 67 is to be deprived of a 
great blessing. 

My 86, 18, 35, 221s to melt. 

My 42, 50, 73 is a salted article of fgod. 

My 49, 74, 2, 25, 81, 51, 77, 60 is a science. 

My 80, 88, 84, 69 is a young animal. 

My 36, 5, 82, 66, 20 is a sweet juice. 

My 89, 72, 79,15 is for the protection of 
animals. 

My 70, 39, 21 is an untruth. 

My 52, 76, 61, 87, 14, 56 is a most desirable 
thing. 

My 48, 83, 8, 33, 65 is an excavation. 

Whole isa rhyme familiar to children and 
is appropriate to the coming season. 


M.B. H. 
INVERTED PYRAMID, 
eee se e-e«'s ¢ 
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1, a figure of speech for mental suffering ; 2, 
dedicated ; 8, satiated; 4,a young boy; 5,8 
consonant. The centrals give the sum total. 

a. 3. &, 


HALF-WORD SQUARE, 
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1, usual; 2, to surpass; 8, state of mind; 4, 
a human being; 5, a preposition; 6, a conso- 
nant. POLLY. 

DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 

Croas-words.—1, a woman’s name: 2, a good- 
bye; 3, justice; 4, a part of the body; 5, a 
statue; 6,a river in Africa. The initials and 
finals form the neme of a reformer. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF LAST WEEK. 
STEP LADDER. 
RI 8 


AR 
R I 
R I 


AM 


ZOxnsbMadan wean 
e2aomZzrxrovn saka 


DOUBLE DIAGONAL. 


PIAA 
Ceeeyeeo x eye ww O 
rAqHaH 
wei tnhs 
waa Zzdad 


Borne are 


Gumurnow 


v 


3 
. 


Zreonrtes 
Seen d my 
DaedyOrmp 
On wmaror 
HORAN ZS 


Cross-wozxp Enxiema.—“ Make hay while the 
sun shines.’’ 





Minister LOWELL was not “expected” at 
the recent wedding of Prince Leopold. He was 
invited to the banquet in the evening merely, 
and not totheceremony. A writer in the Lon- 
don World makes the following comments in 
alluding to the fact: 


‘The etiquette of courts is inscrutable, or I 
might wonder why the representative of sach 
a country as Turkey occupied the place of 
bonor, while he of the United States wasleft 
out in the cold. As a diplomatic agent, the 
representative of America is ten times as im- 

rtaut as the Turkish am , and a8 aD 
individual, the excellent M. Musurus would 
hardly compare himself with the author of the 
‘Biglow Papers.’ The small fry of Denmark, 
Belgium, and Portugal were, of course, invited 


as pegrecesenns, connections of the ; 
but, ifthe French Republic be represented, 
not the United States?" 














May 25, 1882.] 


CAPPED AND DOCTORED AND A’. 


4 SONG OF DEGREES, FOR THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 


Air: * Woo'd and Married and a’.” 





I rincy was a light-headed laddie, 
A dreaming and daundering loon, 
Just escaped from the rod o’ my daddie 
And the skirts o’ my mither’s broun goun. 
But now I cut loftier capers, 
And the beer that I drink is nae sma’, 
When | see my ain vame in the papers, 
Capped and Doctored and a’. 
Capped and Doctored and a’, 
Doctored and Capped and a’! 
Right sure ’tis a beautiful thing 
To be Capped and Doctored and a’! 


My parish [ wadna besmutch 
Wi’ words that look heartless and hard; 
But I knew there of life just as much 
Asa hen in the farmer’s kail-yard. 
I got a good tailor to suit me, 
My feet were richt decently shod ; 
But the smell o’ the peat was about me 
And my manners were awkward and odd! 
Capped and Doctored and a’, 
Doctored and Capped and a’! 
I'm as proud as a Pope or a King, 
To be Capped and Doctored and a’! 


Frae the school I came up to the College, 
Asa calf comes up to a cow; 
W’ a wonderful thirst for all knowledge 
And scraps of learning a few. 
Through Virgil I stoutly could hammer, 
A book, or it may be twa ; 
And Greek, just a taste o’ the grammar, 
To look better than naething ava! 
Capped and Doctored and a’, 
Doctored and Cap and a’! 
I'm as proud as a Pope or a King, 
To be Capped and Doctored and a’! 


A wonderful place is the College ; 
I felt like a worm getting wings 
When I heard the great mill-wheel of knowl- 
edge ~ 
Turn round with all posstble things ! 
A marvelous place is the College ; 
Profe-sor’s a marvelous man, 
To find for such mountains of knowledge 
Such room in a single brain-pan! 
Capped and Doctored and a’, 
Doctored and Capped anid a’! 
I feel like a bird on the wing 
When I’m Capped and Doctored and a’! 


All races and peoples and nations 
Were lodged in that wonderful brain ; 
Prond systems and big speculations, 
All possible things to expiain. 
All creatures at various stages, 
From moliuse and monkey to man, 
Through miliione of billions of ages, 
That make up life’s wonderful plan! 
Capped and Doctored snd a’, 
Doctored and Capped an: a’! 
It vives one a wonderful swing 
To be Capped and Doctored and a’! 


I confess I was glamoured at first— 
Looked round wi’ a stupid surprise ; 
But from session to session their burst 
New light on my widening eyes. 
I could talk of attraction end force, 
Of motion and mind and matter, 
And thought it a thing quite of course 
When phosphorus burnt in the water. 
Capped and Doctored and a’, 
Doctored and Capped and a’! 
The lad bas thegenuine ring 
Who is Cappedand Doctored and a’. 


My logic is lithe as an eel, 
y philosophy deep as a well; 
My rhetoric spius like a wheel, 
My Greek, for a Scot, pretty well. 
Of my KibleI know quite enough, 
Not, like Chalmers, to preach and to pray, 
But to give a glib fool a rebuff 
And to Keep the black devil at bay ! 
Capped and Doctored and a’, 
Doctored and Capped and a’! 
] leap and I dance and I sing, 
Now Capped and Doctored and a’! 


You may ca’ me a lean, lanky student, 
A chicken new out o' the shell; 
But, with time, if I’m patient and prudent, 
I may be Professor mysel’. 
My head with citations well stocket, 
I may sit in the chair at my ease, 
With athousand a yearin my — 
And six months to do what I please. 
I'll know how to find my own place 
lu the world, with great and with sma’; 
And I'll no be the last in the race, 
Being Capped and Doctored and a’! 


Then fill your glasses, my boys, 
Let mirth and jollity sway ! 
Tis fit with my friends to rejoice 
When I’m Capped and Doctored to-day! 
This night may not stupidly pass 
With beer, or coffee, or tea ; 
But of champagne a bright, sparkling glass 
Shall foam to my noble degree ! 
Brim your glasses, my boys ! 
Tn the Church, or it may be the Law, 
Tom Tidy will yet make a noise, 
Being Capped and Doctored and a’! 


—Joun Stuart BiLackig. 





CRANIAL DEFORMITIES. 





It has been long and well known that 
certain tribes alter the shape of the skulls 
of their children, making use for this pur- 
pofe of various mechanical contrivances, so 
as by pressure to bring about that outline 
which comes up to their peculiar ideas of 
pm A In the “‘ Narrative of the Voyage 
of Rattlesnake,’” 


tome skulls of 
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stantly-applied manual co’ ion o 

their mothers. The celebrated anatomist, 
K. E. von Baer, did not think this to be 
possible, and fancied there must be rome 
mistake in the information given by tie 
Scotch naturalist. It happens, however, 
that Dr. Miklucho-Maclay, a countryman, 
we believe, of Von Baer, when visiting, in 
April, 1880, the islands of Torres Straits, 
had an opportunity of seeing, at Mabiak, 
this strange operation performed on the 
heads of several lately-born childien. 
During the first week of the child’s life the 
mothers are accustomed to spend many 
hours of each day in Compressing the 
heads of their infants in a certain direc- 
tion, with the object of giving them quite 
a conical shape. Dr. Maclay saw the 
operation performed daily and on many 
children, and fully convinced himself that 
the deformity which is perceivable in the 
adults is the result of this manual deforma- 
tion only. These observations, detailed in 
a letter to Professor Virchow, of Berlin, 
confirm the correctness of Dr. Macgilli- 
vray’s observations, and it would appear 
that among these ple we have the only 
well authenticated examples of cranial de- 
formities brought about in this way. While 
at Mabiak the Tetormetion is intentional, Dr, 
Maclay observed on the east side of New 
Guinea numerous cases of not intentional 
distortion of the heads of adult females, in 
consequence of the practice of their carry- 
ing from childhood heavy burdens in large 
bags, the band of which serves as a handle 
and rests across the head, a litile behind the 
coronal suture, where a permanent trans- 
verse and saddle shaped depression of the 
skull occurs. In some cases this depres- 
sion was not less than from three to four 
millimetres, and he thinks that this acquired 
cranial deformity has a great chance of be- 
ing more or less transmitted from genera- 
tion to generation, by inberitance, and ir, 
therefore, most worthy of being recorded. 
—London Times. 





CONTACT OF WHITE AND BLACK. 





I aSssERT that good has and will result 
from the contact of the white and black 
races op this continent. ‘The idea of the 
universal brotherhood of man, with the 
fraternal relation tbat accompanies the 
same, was never before so completely real- 
ized and effectively felt as has been the case 
through the discussions that bave arisen 
under the above contact. The moral stimu- 
lus given to the elevating of humanity, the 
world over, has been productive of much 
good and has had happy reacting influ- 
euces upon our land. ‘The Continent of 
Africa, with its untold wealth, has been 
brought before the world as it would not 
have begn but for the contact in question. 
Yes, this immense space is yet to contribute 
so largely te the comfort and advancement 
of humanity. A knowledge of moral 
ethics, as applied to man and his fellow, 
has pever belore, in any dy or nation, been 
so generally studied by the mass‘of any 
people as has been consequent upon the 
contact of the white and the black on this 
continent. The contact is a part of a great 
whole involved in the problem of man and 
his future higher development. 

Our nation is remarkable for its compo- 
site character; or, rather, this is the charac- 
ter of its people. A fusion of character is 
taking place. It will embrace all the dis- 
tinctive traits the world contributes, none 
of which is more ennobling and essevtinl 
in making a desirable whole than the one 
with which the black man is pre-eminently 
gifted and blessed in possessing—the heart 
element—the highest, the grandest of the 
trinily of effective forces that tend to true 
greatness—namely, the physical, the intel- 
lectual, and the moral. 

The highest possible and probable attain- 
ment of the black man ou this contin nt 
will berealized in the future when he siiail 
enjoy the force and benefit of aspirations, 
inspirations, and encouragements like 
others, and when will be realized more 
completely that good, rather than evil, will 
be the results of contact on this continent 
of the white and black. — Groner T. 
Downtna, in “ The Boston Advertiser.” 





THE DISPERSAL OF FRESH-WATER 
BIVALVES. 


Tue following passage is taken from an 
article by Charles Darwin, io Nature, April 
6th, probably the last article published 
during his life-time: 

“Mr. F. Norgate, of Sparbam, near Nor- 
wich, in a letter, dated March 8th, 1881, in- 
forms me that the larger water-beetles and 
newts in his aquarium ‘frequently have 
one foot caught by a’small fresh-water bi- 
valve (Cyclas cornea ?), and this makes them 
swim about in a very restless state, day and 
night, for several days, until the foot or toe 
is completely severed.’ He adds that newts 
migrate at night from pond to pond, and 
can cross over obstacles which would be 
thought to be considerable. Lastly, my 
son Francis, while fishing in the sea off the 
shores of North Wales, noticed that mus- 
sels were several times brought up by the 
point of the hook; and, though he did not 
particularly attend to the subject, he and 








his companion thought that the shelis had 
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tom, but that they had seized the point of 
the hook. A friend also of Mr. Crick’s 
tells him that, while fishing in rapid 
streams, he has often thus caught small 
Unios. From the sevéral cases now given 
there can. I think, be no doubt that living 
bivalve shells must often be carried from 
pond to pond, and, by the aid of birds, 
occasionally even to great distances, I 
have also suggested in the ‘Origin of 
Species’ means by which fresh-water uni- 
valve shells might be far transported. We 
may, therefore, demur to the belief doubt- 
fully exp by Mr. Gwyn Jeffreys, in 
his ‘ British Conchology ’"—namely, that the 
diffusion of fresh-water shells ‘had a differ- 
ent and very remote origin and tbat it took 
place before the present distribution of 
land and water.’” 








RESCUED FROM DEATH. 


Wriutam J. Coveatin, of Somerville, Mass., 
says: ‘In the Fall of 1876 I was taken with 
BLEEDING OF THE LUNGS, followed by a severe 
cough. [lost my arpetite and flesh, and was 
confined to my bed. In 18771 was admitted to 
the hospital. The doctors said I had a hole in 
my lung as big asa half dollar. At one times 
report went around that I was dead. I gave 
up hope; but a friend told me of DR. WIL- 
LIAM HALL’S BALSAM FOR THE LUNGS. 
I got a bottle, when, to my surprise, I com- 


_menced to feel better, and to-day I feel better 


than for three years past. 

“I write this hoping every one afflicted with 
Diseased Lungs will take Dr. WILLIAM 
HALL’S BALSAM, and be convinced that 
CONSUMPTION CAN BE CURED. I can 
positively say it has done more good than all 
the other medicines I have taken since my sick- 
ness.” For Coughs aud Colds unsurpassed. 












Consumptives and le 
who have weak i or onb- 


t 

ed one Pad pd to take. 
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Sold everywhere. Dbe. & $1. 
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GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER'S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or. Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
tal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 

Bi admirably adapted for invalids as 
\, § well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & Cf, Dorchester, Mass. 











H. WUNDERLICH & CO, 


HAVE REMOVED TO 


868 Broadway, 
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FLACS, 
LANTERNS, BALLOONS, 
Fourth of July Celebration, 


at the Very Lowest Market Prices 


Printed Price-Lists, containing full in- 
formation in regard to every kind of Fire- 
works, Flags, ete., Sent by Mail, free te all 
applicants. 

Goods will be safely and carefully packed 
and 


Sent to Every Section of the Country, 


In all cases full particulars must aecom- 
pany each order,and the Money (by Check, 
Draft, or Money-Order) must accompany 
the same. The Publisher of “The Independ- 
ent ’’ will satisfy any stranger that may be 
disposed to write us that we will do exactly 
asweagree. Address 


THE UNEXCELLED FIREWORKS CO., 


No. 7 Park Place, New York. 
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THE NEW SOLID LEATHER 


DECORATIVE NAILS AND BUTTONS, 
MANUFACTURED BY THE 

AMERIOAN SOLID LEATHER BUTTON 00., 
Providence, R.I., 

are being rapidly adapted for all artistic work 


throughout the country. 


Being made of solid sole-leather, eer will outlast 
any covered nails or buttons in the market. 


They will be supplied in any color or finish required 
to match leathers, woods, or fabrics. 
Samples and prices on application to 


American Solid Leather Button Co., 


Providence, R.I. 


DAVIS COLLAMORE & C0 


921 BROADWAY, 
Corner 2ist Street, 
ARE NOW OPENING NEW GOODS FROM 


MINTONS, COPELAND & WORCES- 
TER ROYAL COMPANY, 


DYER, TE, DERER, nd CHAMBER ST, 


HAVILAND & COS 
French Porcelain, 


New and Pretty Forms and Decorations. 


RICH CUT GLASS, 


VERY PURE IN COLOR AND RICH IN CUTTING. 


DINNER SETS, CHAMBER SETS, and 
GLASS WARE, pretty and inexpensive, for 
Cottages in the Country. 


BW. MERRIAM & C0, 


577 Broadway, N. Y., 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


LOOKING-GLASSES 
MIRRORS, 


OF EVERY SIZE AND DESCRIPTION. 
Also Extensive Importers of 
FRENCH AND GERMAN 


LOOKING-GLASS PLATES. 


Special attention given to the wholesale trade at 








between 17th and 18th Sts., | ,Srcis! stvention eves 


AND INVITE AN INSPECTION OF THEIR 
RARE OLD ENGRAVINGS, 
MODERN ETCHINGS, and 
WATER-COLOR PAINTINGS, 


1788. BACON PIANOS, 18e2 


Francis Bacon's Piano Factory. 


SUCCESSOR TO 
BACON & RAVEN, BACON & KARR, 





147Zand 1475 BROADWAY, near 42nd St., 


New York. 


Reliable agencies desired in localities where none 





Bow exist. Catalogues by mail on application. 





BOONE FORNINEDNG. 


Crockery, Ghina, and Glass, 
Kitchen Utensils. 


EDDY'S REFRIGERATORS. 
LEWIS & CONGER, 


601 AND 603 SIXTH AVENUE, 
1338 AND 1340 BROADWAY, 
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Farm and Garden. 
~_——, 

{The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive any 
practical hints, guggestions, or information that 
will make this department more valuable to those 
of our eubsoribers who feel apecially interested.) 


MONTANA. 


WHAT IT 18 AND I8 TO BE. 


——. 


BY THE REV. D. L. LEONARD. 


Tue extreme length of this territory is 550 
miles, or equal to the distance from New York 
to Detroit or from Buffalo to Chicago, while 
the breadth is 300 miles, or enough to stretch 
from Boston to Baltimore, from Brooklyn to 
Richmond, or across two Pennsylvanias; so 
that its proportions are truly colossal, suffi- 
ciently ample for an Old World empire. Its 
area includes some 150,000 square miles; that 
is, as much as two New Englands with Massa- 
chusetts counted twice and New Jersey thrown 
in, or the Empire State with two sisters of 
equal size could lie side by side within its 
imits, with plenty of elbow-room to spate. Of 
acres there are not far from 100,000,000, of 
which one-seventh (14,000,000) is forest, one- 
sixth (16,000,000) is arable, one-fifth (20,000,000) 
is mountalnons, and nearly one-half (40,000,000) 
grazing land. In other words, the pastures of 
Montana easily cover imperial Illinois, its possi- 
ble grain-flelds would nearly overspread Obfo, 
while under the coal-fields of the territory the 
Keystone State could be buried. The bulk of 
these spaces les bet ween 45° and 49° north, and 
ro the southern line is exactly equidistant 
from the Equator tothe Pole. Thea in more 
particulars than one the region under view oc- 
cupies an eminent position upon the Western 
Continent. The main range of the Rocky 
Mountains, that tremendous continental back- 
bone, stretches along a line not much lesa 
than 500 miles in length, from northwest to 
southeast, through the territory, and, with 
secondary ranges end spurs and foot-hills, 
occupies not far from one quarter of the entire 
area, That North America finds in Montana 
ite physical climax and cap-stone is proven by 
the striking fact that the latter furnishes the 
fountains and all the upper streams of those 
two mighty floods, the Missouri and the Co- 
lumbia, which, flowing from the summit of the 
Great Divide and starting from points nearly 
opposite, carry the commerce and water the 
plains—one of the Atlantic, the other of the 
Poeific slope. The very apex, the true tip-top 
of our glorious Union, is located in Montana, 
iv the neighborhood of the National Yellow- 
stone Park ; for there, on opposite sides of the 
same summit, are cradled the Missouri and the 
Yellowstone, the Snake, the main tributary of 
the Columbia, at first flowing south, and not 
far distant the Green begins, whose course is 
through the Colorado to {ts goal in the Gulf of 
California 

Other physical characteristics may be ngmed 
which combine to muke this a highly favored 
tract and to fmsure a population large and 
destined to make itself felt in the future of 
the Republic. Though the surface is largely 
mountainous, this fact is by no means alto- 
gether damaging or to be set down in the 
category of loss and waste. These broken 
spaces could scarcely be spared, either by the 
nation in general or the territory in particular. 
We are not to picture the Rockies as towering 
to the sky, with their sides precipitousand sum- 
mits inaccessible; for the most part, they 
reach no great elevation above the surfaces ly- 
ing at their base. The tops and declivities are 
well wooded, and passes are frequent and so 
low as easily to be crossed. Then, too, these 
ridges are thickly futerspersed with multitude 
{nous valleys—beautifal, sheltered, and fertile 
all; while through the midst of every one 
winds a sweet, crystal rivulet, unfeiling, well 
stocked with fish, affording endless water- 
power and water for irrigation. A land more 
lavishly supplied with rills, brooke, and rivers 
can searcely be found. Aa for the chief one, 
the true Father of Waters, it descends 1,300 
miles through Montane soil, on its journey of 
4,500 to the sea, and with scarce a taint of mud 
till it enters Dakota. At the Three Forks it is 
already deep and swift, and flows with a vol- 
ume three times as great as that of the Ohio at 
Pittsburg and which varies little with the 
wasons, From this point navigation is easy 
for 4,250 miles, or i¢ broken only at the Great 
Falls, 250 miles below, where, just after leay- 
ing the mountains, for fifteen miles a 
succession of rapids occur, and _ tbree 
cataracts, in hight severally twenty-five, 
fifty, and ninety feet. The Mississippi, 
which, because first known, has usurped the 
name of the united currents from Alton down, 
is in reality but a branch of the Missouri 
and is dwarfed into insignificance when we 
remember that from 8t. Louis to the Falls af 
8t. Anthony the distance is only 1,200 miles, 
while from the same city to the Great Falls is 
more than twice as far, or 2,800 miles. From St. 
Louis to Lake Itasea is @ paltry 1,700--as far 
only aa te Bismarck ; but, having traveled that 
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distance, we are little more than half way to 
the springs of the King of Rivers. After the 
Missouri (not to mention the Upper Columbia) 
comes tho Yellowstone, straightest and swiftest 
ot streams, 800 miles in length and navigable 
400 miles to Coulson, and with such navigable 
branches as the Big Horn, Tongue Powder, 
ete. The Musselshell ‘follows, the Milk, the 
Maria's, and the Judith, each avd all with 
basins large enough for Eastern states or 
European kingdoms. A dofen more could 
easily be named, fair, fruitful, and roomy, 

As for soil, Montana’s is seldom equaled, 
never surpassed. But, from the first, comers 
from the states have been exceedingly slow to 
accept this. Even “ old-timers,” until within 
half a decade, could scarcely believe that the 
staple cereals and vegetables would bere grow 
and ripen; but they blush now to remember 
how, for years, they imported potatoes of a 
wretched quality from St. Louis. But, little 
by little, ft was found, thougli even yet the dis- 
covery is only half made, that almost any grain 
or esculent root will thrive and yield abund- 
antly. Now Montana gardens, even to water- 
melon patches, bring forth wonders as to both 
quentity and quality. It was also assumed 
that, without irrigation, nothing could be 
done. The Summer was too sunny and rain- 
less. 80, only the valleys were touched with 
the plow. But experience is proving this, too, 
to be @ false and foolish impression. By a 
strange and special arrangement of Nature, 
the moisture from the Winter is sufficient to 
sprout and root the seed. ‘Then in later May 
and early June heavy rains fall for-weeks. 
and s0 exceedingly vigorous is the soil, and 
rapid the growth that, without further contri- 
bution from the clouds, the crop will thor- 
oughly mature. And now the ranchmen pre 
pushing out upon the uplands, and the wisest 
fully expect soon tu see the infinite stretch of 
rolling prairie, hitherto thought fit only for 
giazing, occupied with homesteads and yield- 
ing bread for the million. One serious obsta- 
cle, however, the settler must expect to meet. 
Though the streams for the most part, and 
especially near the mountains, furnish ample 
supplies of pure water, the soil, as over a vast 
strip of a thousand milesin the midst of the 
continent (one-third of the national domain) 
is strongly impregnated with alkali. Only by 
cisterns and a liberal use of ice can this draw- 
back be remedied, 

But at no point are misconceptions so gen- 
eral and so persistent as concerning the cli- 
mate of Montana, Tle idea is that here fe the 
native heath of the Frost Kin, and that here be 
rales witha rigor truly and only hyperborean. 
It is but a stepto Alaska and the Eequimaux. 
It isa land whose seasons consist of * elever 
months Winter and one month late in the 
Fall.’ The statements put forth a few years 
since by the Northern Pacific were scouted and 
tossed aside as idle tales, the lies of a soulless 
corporation. Tbe maps, with isothermal lines 
here bending abruptly northward, were making 
game of us. Letuseee. Somehow it happens 
that the Missouri is open usually at Benton from 
a month to six weeks sooner than at Bismarck, 
1,000 miles below, and as early as at Sioux 
City or Omaha. Then, horses, cattle, and 
sheep manage to survive onthe open plains, 
with no shelter. The Winter is exceptional in 
which they suffer detriment. Seeding com- 
menced this year in Northern Montana in early 
March, and by April the soil was free from 
frost and grass was well etarted by April Ist. 
Nothing can be discovered, either in clothing 
or houses, to indicate that the inhabitants, who 
have weathered two decades, have experienced 
any special danger of freezing. The observa- 
tions of years prove that the average Winter 
temperature of the territory is identical with 
that of Northern New York, and here is the 
explanation of the phenomenon. Montana is 
not so far toward the Arctic regions, after all, 
since its upper limit has but the latitude of 
Paris, and its southern that of Genoa or of 
Central Michigan. But latitude fs only one of 
several elements which enter into the deter- 
mination of temperatnre, and in this section 
various circumstances combine, in a way little 
short of astonishing, to produce a climate far 
from severe and approaching even to the 
semitropical. Thus, large portions are shel- 
tered by the mountain-ranges. Then, too, 
this is the land of dry atmospbere, of sunshine 
well nigh perpetual. While Buffalo and 
Chicago enjoy but 170 clear days in a year 
and Boston but 191, Helena cen boast of 254 
and Benten of 275. Still further and of 
greater moment, by a most beneficent ordin- 
ance, fixed in the days when the continent was 
taking shape, the altitude of this territory was 
made so Jow as to compensate for its distance 
from the Equator. Mark these figures: the 
average elevation of Colorado is 7,000 feet ; of 
Wyoming, 6.400; of New Mexico, 5,660; of 
Nevada, 5,600; but, of Montana, only 3,900, 
or 2,260 feet less than the combined sver- 
age of the four. Most of the passes 
through the main ravge are less than 6,000, the 
attitude of the plains at Cheyenne less than 
1,000 below Denver. The bulk of the immense 





valleys of the Missouri and Yellowstone are 
under 2,800 icet. But perhaps the most 
material factor of sll, certainly the strangest, 
is found in the operation of the famed **Chi- 
nook”’ winds. With the mighty Japan current 
comes across the Pacific a broad stratumof air, 
with a sharp touch of the torrid zone, which is 
borne scross Washington avd Oregon and 
sweeps through the passes or scales the sum- 
mits of the ridges; an aerial stream some 600 
miles in breadth, from north to south, and 
which does not wholly lose its force till Central 
Dokota is reached. It traverses Movtana as 
a southwest wind and works its chief wonders 
in the Winter. The infallible sigus of its com- 
ing frequently appear. Sometimes it continues 
to blow for a few hours only; but often for 
several days, especially after a cold snap. Its 
presence ice end snow cannot abide ; before its 
facethe frost never fails incontinently to flee. 
The change is sudden from January to June. 
The mercury fairly leaps from 30° below to 50° 
above. Whether ita breath descends at noon 
or midnight, the effect is the same. You retire 
with water freezing witbin doors, and arise be- 
fore daybreak to find the icicles fallen and the 
eaves dripping. Within the space of two days 
in mid-Winter the ice bas been known to break 
up in the rivers, and a heavy snowfall eutirelg 
to disappear, mud and all, leaving the surface 
Gry and dusty. So curiously throughout Mon- 
tana bas the All-Wise made adequate 
and varied provision for the easy survival of 
vegetable and animal life; and, with the atmo- 
aphere so dry and bracing, all malaria 
unknown and impossible, existence is far more 
tolerable aud pleasurable tban in billous Indi- 
ana and Iowa. 

It was almost wholly mining that brought 
the 50,009 inbabitants hither and for genera- 
tions to come the mineral resources of the ter- 
ritory are likely to constitute a major fraction 
of its wealth. At first only gold was found 
andin the gravel of certain streams. Alder 
Gulch, near Virginia City, only twelve miles 
long, has yielded some $40,000,000; while in 
Confederate Gulch, near the Missouri. opposite 
Helena, from bebind Montana Bar, or a space 
about one-half mile by two hundred and fifty 
feet, $3,000,000 were taken, $1,000 from a single 
panfall. Literally tons of gold were freighted 
thence to Benton and down the river. But the 
days of placer mining are substantially over, 
and from benceforth silver-bearing galena and 
quartz are to engross capital and labor. Just 
now the Butte mines, numerous and rich, are 
the center of stir and expectation ; though this 
year the gréat Maginnis region, on the upper 
waters of the Judith and Musselebell and in 
the Belt Range, is attracting thousands of 
prospectors, There can be little doubt that 
this land of mountains is full of mineral treas- 
ures yet undiscovered, and that its past pro- 
duct of $150,000,000 will ere long be doubled 
and trebled. 

Montana beef is well known to the epicure 
of the East for its luscious sweetness and ten- 
derness, and richly deserves its renown, though 
fattened altogether witbout grain or help of 


any sort from the hand of man. 

Numerous herds, varying in size from 500 
to 10,000 or 15,000, roam at large over these 
plains, covered with bunch grass and buffalo 
grase, gathered only once or twice a year, for 
branding or that the roundest and sleekest 
may be captured and driven away as victims 
for the shambles. No hay ts cut, no shelter is 
supplied. With nose and hoof the cattle learn 
to reach the ground and feed themeelves to 
their all. even through a not inconsiderable 
depth of snow. The grass is exceeding) 
nutritious, ripens in July, and holds its seed; 
knows no Autumn raing to bleach and rot; 
even the snow, dry, like sand-grains, does not 
injure its substance, and so fs food unrivaled 
for sheep, cattle, and borses until the next 
year’s growth fs ready. 

Something such is Montana. Great already 
in natural resources, it stands, doubtless, on 
the very verge of greatness of a vobler and 
more ethereal sort. Immigration {s flowing in 
at the rate of 200 a day. though the season 
(April 10th) has bardlv opened. Before 
November Ist the population is likely to 
double, and, all things considered, it requires 
no propbet’s ken to foretell that on these vast 
plains and within these countless valleys the 
true New England of the future, with its in- 
telligence and love of independence, its liberal 
growth of noble men and women, will be 
found. 

Fort BExTon, MONTANA. 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


Ants on Lawns.—My lawn is infested and 
greatly damaged by small ants. I have tried 
various means to exterminate them, but with- 
out success. If you will publish any ipforma- 
tion ov the subject, you will greatly oblige a 
subsecriber.—T. C. W., Cambridge, N. Y. 

Ans. For the extermination of ante in ant- 
hills, the use of crude petroleum or kerosene 
has been recommended ; also carbolic acid and 
corrosive sublimate, somewhat diluted, or 
tobacco-water may be poured into the ant- 
hills but these remedies require to be frequent- 
ly applied, and some are, perhaps, rather too 
costly to be used on a very large scale. If any 
of our readers bave been successful in exter- 
mipating these pests from their lawns, the 
resulte of their experience would be beneficial. 











May 25, 1889. 


MILE FOR.’ s.—I hbeve heard that 
buttermilk fs ‘ food for young turkeys, 


What is your opinion on the subject?—O. M. 
8., Odell, IM. , 
Ans, If young turkeys cannot®get smal] 
insects plentifully before coarse food fan be 
given them, curd or sour milk makes an ex- 
cellent diet; awd when they are three weeks 


old corn-meal, mixed with buttermilk, may be 
fed. 


On-Cake.—W bat is the oil-cake advertised 
in the papers, and what per cent. of ofl does 
flax seed contain ?—J, F., Lancaster, O. 

Ans. Otl-cake is what remains afier ex 
tracting the oil from various kinds of seeds, as 
flax or linseed, cottonand rape. Flax seed con- 
tains from 30 to 40 per cent. of oil. 


Best Bee-Hive.—As I am about to get 
several swarms of hees, I would like to know 
what is the best kind of hive.—P. A. G., Mon- 
roe, N. Y. 

Ans. Weknow of no better hive than the 
Langstroth. It is used by our best apiarists 
and it is plain and simple. They can be bought 
for two or three dollars aplece. 











HoginG Cornn.—Would you advise hoeing 
—~ when it is overa foot high ?—8. W., Mercer, 
Ans. Itis not advisable to cyltivate corn deep- 
ly after the roots have become long, though 
there is no objection to using the hand-boe. 
Corn-roots grow rapidly. and deep cultivation 
breaks them and binders growth. Unlessthere 
is much grass or weeds in your corn, we would 
not advise hoeing when corn gets to be overs 
foot or so high. 


HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 


in seasickness is of great value. Its action on 
the nerves of the disturbed stomach is sooth- 
ing and effective. 


AGRICULTURAL. 


LAWN 
MOWERS. 


















The Best 
and Cheap- 
est Hand 
and Horse 
Mowers in 
the country. 


PAGE, FARGO 
& C0,, 


325 Broadway, N. Y. 


PAIN'T 


for outside wear is rendered threefold more durabie 


THE PAINT PRESERVER, 


warranted to thoroughly protect woodwork 
twenty years or longer without repainting. 
PREPARED AND SOLD BY 


ASAHEL WHEELER, 
145 Milk Street, Boston. 


FAIRBANKS’ 


STANDARD 


SCALES. 


FAIRBANKS & CO., 
311 Broadway, New Yerk. 


“THE GOLDEN NORTHWEST.” 


Now is the time to secure homes in 


MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, AND MONTANA. 











a patenting [to sate foome he 
a Spring Great Northw: za 
tu to inform themselves of the advantages 
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‘ NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD 
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+ mors and Damora there are 4,.000,- 
*fe HONTANA there are 5 5600,000 acres ready 
"THE NORTHERN PACIFIC COUNTRY has NO 
For detailed information on all ts ly at or 
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NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD COM- 
PANY, 
Ne. 255 Broadway. 
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ROOFING PAINT. Laest napnovedD = Ahead Of all Compatition!| TWE INDEPENDENT 


-P0 









Fire and Waterpreef. Steps all Leaks. 
Mixed Ready for Use. Contains no Tar. 
SAVES RESHINGLING. 


With this Paint old-s le roofs can be made to 
look better and last longer t new shingles for one- 
third the cost of 


ae # @ heavy body, one coat bet seas te thnee 
Setaves 


ight, handsom 
For Tix, L iN, FELT, ee Porovs Brick Walk, 
Se ae eencecosnrars | Ran Tneshing d Cleaning Gra 
FS uner mized putes. Ter ee than onehay the price or an hi 
ynw RNOL49D PAINT 44D OIL co., and pawing Wood. 


obeteet. Boston, Mass. 


THE THE MOST SATISFACTORY MACHINE 
HANCOCK INSPIRATOR. IN THE MARKET, 


The Best Boiler Feeder Known, Be teen Ghauaitan, Sham than any 
Over 30,000 in use on Locomotive, Sta- | Other machine made; and are easier for 





















tionary, Marine, and Portable Boilers. | H Award at all Compettt 
THE HANCOCK INSPIRATORCO., | Medal at last National Fair, Washingten. 
BOSTON, MASS. Sliver Medals te New =o a Vermont State, 
| airs 


GAS. wAx MIs Ai AND ARLE £ Co. | Sual.te ene. Add 
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" PHIADELPAE 

















TWELVE SIZES FOR HAND USE, 
Weighing from 21 to St Lbs. 
THREE SIZES FOR HORSE POWER. 


GRAHAM, EMLEN & -PASSMORE, 


“Patentece and Manufacturers, 


681. Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 
Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour, 
LISTER BROTHERS, 

New York Office, 159 Front Street. 


Factess. | power N. J. 
=r and are’ invited te send for 
Cireular. 





Pattern Turkey Wing snd) wine 1 
= PRonssdinar Go, X. Y 


es Best ia the 
Illus 
iad rice 


free. THE AULTMAN & TAYLOR OO., Mansii- 








tay~ WaHen Farmers can oa a true Ammoniated Super-Phosphate, made chiefly from Slaugh- 
ter-house Meat and Bone, for $25 per ton at the factory, cash, it is folly to pay out money for 
the bigh-cost Fertilizers. Baugh’s $25 Phosphate is of guaranteed st Analysis on every 
bag same as on circular. The past season everywhere bas clearly shown that the low-cost Am- 
mouiated Fertilizers paid best on corn, grass, and wheat. There bas never been, in the four 
years of its use, an unfavorable report of ils action. Every pound of Ammonia and Ph. Phosphoric 
Acid in Baugh’s 825 Phosphate is promptly available as plant food. Farmers can make their 
own figures as to the saving they can make by using this article, and at the same time be reason- 
ably sure of a good crop. Send for circular, giving full guaranteed Analysis. 

BAUGH & SONS, Philadelphia, Pa., 
Manufacturers and Importers of Fertilizers and Fertilizing Supplies. 


A Gabon Plow! | = 








may be held subject 
ufacturer'’s order. 


THE:NEW REMINGTON CARBON GLIPPER 


1S DESTINED TO TAKE THE PLACE OF THE HEAVY CHILLED AND CAST-IRON PLOWS. 


more terete reas MEFAL: being composed largely of Cast Stecl, is much, lighter: and 


Manufactured by THE REMINGTON AGRICULTURAL CO., Hion, N. Y. 
- Branch Ofices: 57 Reade St., N. ¥., and 21 So. Howard sSt., Baltimore, Md. 
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SOLUBLE PACIFIC GUANO. 


ANNUAL SALES OVER 50,000 TONS. 





All Farmers wishing to make their busi a should use 


Soluble Pacific Guano. 


The old and tried plant-food. Its use pays better than any other 
investment, giving a direct return of many times its cost in the 
imerease of yicld. It is a complete manure, suitable for all erops. 
For sale by local agents. Pamphlets for testimonials, direetions for 
use, 6nd much valuable information mailed free on application. 


GLIDDEN & CURTIS, 


General Selling Agents, 
Boston, Mass. 








Treshcut Bank Building, roa 
PAINT 

USE THE BEST. THE AVERILL PAINT. 

Mixed Ready for Use. 


in the market. Duttns Aaa Years it has been exten 
States, with “the m ite. It received the only 
Paint at the Centennial 1 pene besides the hi it endorse- 
is who Loves used it, in various sections of the country. We guarantee it will give perfect 


LEY BROS., 32 Burling Slip, N. ¥.. forSam 
cu., Mey barr = a? - 
















THE DINGEE & CONARD ©O’S 
IFUL EVER-BLOOMING 
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Blood, aay sae will bs Fe, 


piotely change in 
Bares ont. BS A a 

to ldweeke 
— health it if 4 thing 
weepe br malltr for 8 letter etter stamps. 
Oy Boston, 





BELLS. 


THE ONIGINAL AND GENUINE 
MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 


Established in 1826. Bells fur all purposes. War- 
ranted satisfactory and durable. 


MENEELY & CO., West Troy, N. Y. 


Clinton H. Meneely Bell Co., 


etter & a gupertot aa Founpers, 
ity of Bells. 
4k Charo Bal ett 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
1882, 


PERSONS desiring to order other periodicals 
will find it greatly to their advantage to send 
their subscriptions through this office. Avy of 
the following publications will be supplied, in 
connection with THE INDEPENDENT, on receipt 








a. A 





of the sum named ix addition to the regular 


subscription price of Tux InpEPENDENT—viz., 
$5.00 per annum. 

These periodicals will be sent from the offices 
of the respective publishers, without premiums, 
postage paid. 

Wesball be pleased to supply, upon appli- 
cation, at favorable rates, other perivdicals and 
publications than thoee mentioned below. 


Reg. Price 
American Agriculturist.......... $125 $150 
Atlantic Montbly................ 3 50 4 00 
Century Magazine(formerl; Scrib 
BOP Os . docs ccbode . Suabewa see SHO. 400 
Frank Leslie’s Iliustrated Weekly. 350 400 
Harper’s Mayazine..............- 350 40 
6 Waghhy. iss. .-spocdna 850 400 
BR... ++. Mo naneel 850 400 
‘* Young People (Weekly). 185 150 
Lippincott’s Magazine........... -200 800 
Lippincott’s Sunday Magazine....240 275 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 73 800 
National Sunday-school Teacher..110 12 
St. Nicholas Magazine........ . 270 
Semi-weekly Tribune............. 2 50 
Weekly Teibune.................. 








Er areuney | Seeds and 


35 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


PT none? Ee 
upwards of four acres, soud. in yisan Gmpieyiug an averag 


“PETER HENDERSON.& co. 


has for sale the following named fine Steel Bngrav 
ings and the-followiig Publications, which will be 
sent, postpaid, to any.address upon receipt of the 
very low. prices named. 

ENGRAVINGS. 


THE o FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIP 4: 
Theat toxde < ‘ 


The bothers in Recaane We Proof, signed and attested 


Ridad , the Artist, and A. H. 
a the 


THE AUTHORS OF Ce ES 
Size, 26: 2 





ver 
iT U. 8, GRANT. Size, 16x20..... 1 


| EXIGE PRA, HENKY WILSON, Stee, 16x20. 1 0¢ 


EX-VICE- CR SRESIDENT SCHUYLER COLFAX. 
ee eee eee 

EDWIN.M. STANTON. Size, 16x20............... 1 00 

CHARLES SUMNER. Size, 16x20................. 1 00 


All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money. 


The * Se. OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” 
k Carpenter. Bound in Cloth. 


AMMBCG. PICS, . 26.0 cence ec necccceeeeccnceces 00 
The “P Mp AND THE MEN.” Bound in 
COCR. 100 pages. .. 2... occ eee cece ee ee ec ceees 0 50 
Orders, with the cash losed, to be add dito 





THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New York. 





WE OFFER NO PREMIUMS. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


q Mumbore (pagiage tree) bocce ccesecooscoscepes 
——- ——% tea som.. 
( ° 


° a month), a4 
-: 2 =e pA 








tance 

One subscription taree years.... .............. 

One ption with three NEW subseribers, 
... 





Ones cabecription fi e years 
Any number over five at the same rate, invari- 
with one remittance. 


Jonuesy lat, 1882 INDEPENDENT will 
be pu the cas! ote 3 pa 
exp after 2 Yanuery | ist yy will be s at 
the tion of time paid 

Sample Copies ete upon Application. 


tar” Make ail remittances payable to the order of 
Tex LeDEreNpenT. 


Bank Checks, or Drafts afta if’ p if possible. sible, "When neither rot ‘ 
fe 


these can 
TERED LETTER. The Tm fe A. hy 8 a, "is 
virtually an absolute protection ‘obfiged ‘to ence by 
and all Postmasters mo ob! to register 
letters whenever requested to d 
No ames entered 0B the ¥ +. books with- 


Aah, requested to note 

the expiration ptions, which is always 
ven on ee label on the first e of 
paper. | to retiew two or three weeks prev ous 

to the expiration, so that no loss of numbers may 


rr. 

THE RECEIPT of the paper is a sufficient receipt 
for the FIRST subscription. es ae for money 
remitted to RENEW Db: 


E iptio; ndicated ‘f 
the change, = the date of oxparetion rH the ttle ye 
low tick tached to the paper, which change is 
made ctther She t first or second week after the mone 
is received. But when a postage siamp is receiv: 

the seseips 8 will be sent by mail. 
Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & GO., No 188 Fleet Street, 
are 0 mts in London to receive subseriptions 


ts. 
Adres OU THE INDEPENDENT. 
P.-0. Bex 2787, ork City. 


RATES oF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 
oranerg Advertisements. Last Paged Business eties 


2 time. 
times (one month). ..65c. 


Ph ae “month ».700.| 4 
13 “* (three months 60c. 8 * (three months)s0c. 
26 “ (six )60c. lag (six “ yi5e. 
562 “ (twelve “ )600.'52 “ (twelve “ 660, 


ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 


1 time 
4 times (one month). 





18 “ (three mon hs)... 

26 (six 

a. ¢ itwelve © ) 
Pusiisuer’s NOTICKS..... .... OnE Doan. PER Agata 

EACH TIME. 
FinanctaL NOTICES..... .. Two DOLLARS PER AGATE 
RELIcious Norices.. 4 f Cents « Ling. 
MARRIAGES AND ceeding four lines, 


Dearns, 
$l, Over Fy Spe "ave Conte a Lin 
Payments ady must be made in advance. 
A all letters to 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New York City. 


FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


Wx have bad s0 many inquiries for Files o1 
Binders for THz INDEPENDENT since the chabge 
to its present form that we have made arrange- 
ments with Koch, Sons & Co., patentees of 
the best Binder in use, to supply those who 
may desire them, Each File or Binder wil 
conveniently hold twenty-six numbers—half « 
year. The cover has “Tue INDEPENDENT”’ 
embossed on it in large gilt letters, waking it 

uite ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be de- 
livered at our office ovtbe receipt of one 
each, or sent ( Jon the receipt of one 
dollar and twenty-five cents each. ‘The tisual 
price is $150. A-cut of the File or Binder is 
given below : 





























FURNITURE. 


NOTE THIS. 


An opportunity to buy good furnitare 
anusually low. Being compelled at 
short notice to vacate one of our store- 
houses, our warereoms are thereby so 
ciowded with goods that we have de- 
vided to reduce stock forthwith, by plac- 
ing for a short time such remarkably 
low prices on all our wares as will 
‘asure quick «ales. 

We most earnestly request an investi- 
gatien by purchasers before buying. 

All our new Spring patterns, also 
goods suitable for Summer house- 
furnishing, at rates but a trifle above 
first eost of production. 


“Ruy of the Maker.” 


GEO. C. FLINT & CO., 


“TORES Now. 104, 106, and 108 West 
i4th Mt.. bet. Sixth and Seventh Aves. 


\t our factory, Nos. 154 and 156 Weat loth Street, 
we execute every description of orders for interior 
stecoration and cabinet work. 


MURCHANT TAILORING. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 
No. |. iia Where? 





** Where did | wet this suit of clothes? Ah 
you Hike it! Well, I will tell you. From a 
first-class down-town Merchant Tailor, FE. ©. 
Thompson, 245 Broadway. Ina year's time he 
hes acquired a fine reputation and built upa 
larue business. His store is the best adapted 


to the business T have ever seen. His stock 
ad factiities are unequaled and all his cutters 
and workmen are first-class. How did I 
happen to go there? Well, I willtell you. A 
friend recommended me who ts hard to please 
aud had been well sulted there. You see we 
have plenty of time during the day to order 
down town, while at the up-town tatlors we 
mueat do ft In the morning or evening, when we 
are alwave hurried. Try him, if you please 
Remember, 245 Broadway. * 


No. 2. How? 


“ How do I get such stylish, good-fitting, and 
hecoming clothes? Well, I will tell you. I 
consult my Tallor, rather than instruct him. T 
«tate my preferences and prejudices, and then 
accept with perfect confidence his advice and 
services as sufficient to produce that which 
will become and please me. Of course, in 
choosing a tatlor, I select one who has been a 
regular apprentice and become a perfect mas- 
ter of his trade, not depending upon subord- 
Inates for knowledge and ideas. My present 
Tallor is such a »erson, and,as you have gd 
mired my apparel, Twill give you his address : 
FE. 0. THOMPSON, Merchant Tailor, No. 245 
Broadway. Give him atrial and TI think you 
will be aatiefied ** 


No. 3. 


** When dol order my clothes? 
good point. I will tell you. Seldom in a hurry 
generally before I need them. Early im the 
season secures careful work, with a full and 
choice variety of materials. As the average 
taste is about correct, those who procrastinate 
are not likely to get the best. It is a good time 
ty order on a dull or rainy day, for then you 
and your Tatlor have plenty of letsure to 
properly sepply your wants. There is another 
vivantage in avoiding delay. When every 
boty fs busy and customers crowd, prices are 
nh Avoid the crowd. One client at a 
tin} is enough for complete attention. Don't 


When? 


Ah! that tsa 


wer. 





forwet this season my favorite, whom I have 
frejvently recommended to you : E. 0. THOMP. 
SON, Mercuart Tatton, No. 245 Rroapwar 
(opposite (ity Hall Park). *’ 


No. 4. The Price? 


** Ia my Tallor reasonable in his charges’ I 
think so, when durability and satisfaction are 
considered. A low-priced Suit is pot always a 
cheap one, but often very costly. Hi-+ motto 
ie: “The Best of Evorything Inenres Satis- 
faction.” And his profits cannot be excessive, 
judging from goods and prices. He knows 
how to acconunodate two classes of custom- 
ere: lat, Those who desire to dress well eco 
nomically, and, 24, Those who indulge in good 
clothes as aluxury. He adapts style, fabric, 
and eost to Individual preferences, supplying 
every demand with great facility. Sinee I 
first mentioned this e«fahiishment many have 
followed my advice and been well ented, 
Please make a note of t' address, ** 


E. 0. THOMPSON, 


IMPORTER 


MERCHANT TAILOR, 
245 BROADWAY, | 908 WALNUT ST, 


NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, 
E. O, THOMPSON, Jr. BENJAMIN THOMPSON, 








USE DEVOE’S 


-Brilliant Oil= 


mar Reiter een 
DEVOE M'’G CO., Mt’re’, New York City. pee at: Denti Wash ee Fe Dition ine ——— 


PAINT YOUR BODSOS WITH:AATIONAL MINED PANT 


Mixed ready for tmmediate use and can be any athan ¥ 
Hse me eas ee alee 
Re 
VATIOVAL MIXED PAINT C0O.., 


LABASTINE, 


SUPERIOR TO 
Especially idapted to Walis and Ceilings. 


It is unequaled for Durability, Beauty, and Economy. It is a valuable discovery and has almost 
entirely superteded Kalsomine. It produces a fine, lasting, and handsome finish, and can be applied by 
any one. 

Gents ;—l have used your ALABASTINE On walls and ceilings, also new wood, and 
thing Rye made for a opens. It is also more economical than Kalsomine, 
appl without the aid of a finished mechanic. One t advantage is in there being no robping up 
applying one coat on another, as in all other preparations. Yours, E. LA EN. 


GEO. T. GRACEY, Ese., of Summit, Miss., writes : My expectations have been more than realized in using 
ALABASTINE, y w were made snow white, smooth, and even with ome coat, put on by a boy, 
who had never seen the article, relying =, on the printed directions. Have also used it on wood ceilings. 
Two geste ownt better than two coate of white lead. I cheerfully recommend it to any one wishing a good 
and durable article. 


RANSOMVILLE, N.Y. Gents: ALABASTINE gives good satisfaction and isa good thing. W.H. H. RANSOM & SON. 
Tt will pa.- you to send for Sample Cards and Testimonials to 

SEELEY BROS., 32 Burling Slip, New York; 
____AVERILL PAINT CO., Boston and Chicago. 

















Description of this Cut, with 
over 6@ other valuable i}lustra- (— 
ted rules for using FLORENCE /| 4 








KNITTING SILK, with Samplesof A £22 25 
Silky sent on receipt of 3-cent stamp, |g * gare 
Nonotuck Silk Co., /3F} a 





Florence, Mass. 
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NEW JERSEY ENAMEL PAINT WORKS, , i743, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
LIQUID BVAMEL PALNT, 


ALWAYS READY FOR USE. CAN BE APPLIED BY ANYONE. 
Ready mixed, either inside or outside, White. Black, or any 


adapted to wise“ KNIGE’ 





i Aacnt, 93 West Lombard & 
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SHAW, APPLIN & CO., 
Parlor, Church, and Lodge Furniture, 
Excels all other Pianos of American manu- 27 Sudbury Bereet, Mane. 
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facture in its various patented inyprovements: 
The new designs in CHICKERING GRANDS, 
assuring larger results in power and purity, 
length and sweetness of tone, leave noth 

ing to be desired. * The Chickering SQUARE 
PIANOS in all the asual styles are unrivaled 

The new CHICKERING UPRIGHT has the 
justly celebrated patented metallic action, 
which forever prevents the possibility of at- 
mospheric interference with the action of the 
instrument, and adapts it for use in any 
climate. 

Bend for Circular and Price List. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


Wearerooms, 
‘30 Fifth Ave,, N.Y. 156 Tremont-st., Boston. 











te Bowtrtel the Bothest, 
© end the bins known 
‘or Churches, Stores, w Windows 

ors, Banks, Offices, 
ies, tres, ete. New and ele- 
m. Ger 


t designs. Send size of 
lar and esti 


eireular i Ali 
eee PRIN ES tsi Peal St. N.Y. 
°S SIFPERS. 12articies in one. Has 


oRerree. 1. © HUNTER Manulic Co tinceatl 
w.& B. DOUCLAS, 























Milk-Cooler. 


Best Food and Ice 
Keeper in the world. 


Send for Catalogue. 
+ 1327 Broadway, N.Y. 





ALEX. M. LES 








. MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. ry 
Before purchasing an Branch Warehouses - 
Amateur Photographic 87 John S8t., New York and 
Outfit, send for descrip- 197 Lake 8t.. Chicago. s 
tive circular ef the MANUFACTURERS oF 
BEST and CHEAPEST PUMPS, 
complete outfits in the Hydraulic 
market te Pp and 
The BLAIR TOUROGRAPH estar Curbs, 
and DRY PLATE CoO. See ee Wosbee. 





P.-0. Bex 3305. Bes- 
ten. J 
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ete. 
Woras Founpen tx 1 
medal 
the Universal Exz- . 
at Paris, France, 
1867; Vienna, 













1881 
GOLD 


AUSTRALE L.4.. 


HARTSHORN'S 2 
SHADE-ROLLLRS, 


Highest Award, 


ftlanta, 
1881. 


WHITE AND DECORATED 
French China and English Porcelain 


AT LOW PRICES. 
Fine White French China Dinner Bet: 














Fine White French Chins Tea Sets, 44 pieces.... 700 
Fine Gold-band China Tea Sets, 44 pieces. 8 50 
Richly-Decorated Fr’h China Tea Sets, 44 pieces. 12 00 
Cc Sets, 11 pieces, $4.00 ; inntanaennat 3 25 


English lain ner Sets,100 pieces. 14 00 
Silver plaid Dinner Knives, per eee 3 00 
ALL HOUSEFURNISHING GOODS. 
TUustrated Catalogue and Price-List mailed free on 
pplication. Esti furnished. 
Cc. L. HADLEY, Cooper Institute, New York City. 


Orders boxed opt ghey ce Car or Steamer, free of 
charge. Sent C. 0. D. or P.-O. Money Order. 











Pateut removable ard tnierchangre able Jet 
Gece, rend ri ¢ our burvers indestrnecti- 


bie. New One Val~- Burner on two New 


New Safety 
For Summer use these Stoves are indispensable. 
For terms to agents, price list and catalogue, address 


___ HULL VAPOR STOVE CO.. Cleveland, 0. _ 
THE MOST RELIABLE 


TRUMKS, 


Bags,. etc., 


fer Buropecs and 
American Travei, 
MADE ONLY BY 


TZGERALD, 


. 
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WASTE SEWING SILK.............30c. per oz. 
WASTE EMBROIDERY SILK...40c. per oz 

A 36-page pamphlet, giving Rules and Designs for 
Knitting Silk Stockings, Mittens, Money Purses, 
Babies’ Caps and Boots, Laces, ete., will be sent to any 
address on receipt of Six Cents. Postage stamps. re 
ceived as money. 

THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 
409 Broadway, N.Y.; 238 Market St., Philadelphia. 





PAINT YOUR HOUSES 
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Tax “Ixpepexpert” Passes, 91 ax> 99 Rosz Stazer 









